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Preface 


In this volume are collected papers presented at a conference held in Beaulieu- 
sur-mer, France, in March 2016. The conference was made possible thanks to gen- 
erous funding by the Stavros Niarchos Foundation; it was supported by the Uni- 
versité Nice Cóte d'Azur and the CNRS and hosted by the Villa Kerylos (National 
monuments centre). We thank those institutions for their support, and the editors 
of the Trends in Classics series for accepting the proceedings for publication, as 
well as the experts who provided the authors with valuable feedback. From this 
conference was born the association Etygram, which aims at federating scholars 
with an interest in Ancient Greek etymology and is working on an open-access 
online dictionary of Ancient etymologies, either transmitted by technical sources 
or found in Greek literature in general, provided with translation and analysis 
(ETYGRAM-D, Ancient and Medieval Greek Etymology): http://appsweb-cepam. 
unice.fr/etygram. 
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Arnaud Zucker and Claire Le Feuvre 
Introduction 


1 The difference between modern and ancient 
etymology 


Modern etymology is Greek solely by name: the nature and rules of this scholarly 
discipline, which today arbitrate in the research on the origin of words, are 
completely alien to ancient theory and practice. It would moreover be wrong to 
believe that this branch of linguistics constitutes a modern form of an ancient 
science, so different are its principles and uses. Therefore, if the reader wishes to 
understand the focus of this book, he must consider the word ‘etymology’, used 
here to refer to ancient etymological exercises, in its genuine meaning. Two per- 
sistent mistakes render the original manner of dealing with words, known as the 
‘truth of words’ in antiquity, difficult to understand: firstly, the belief that there 
exists a continuity of ideas and concepts, while language, poetic creation, inter- 
pretation, teaching, etc., are not continuous, nor even constant, ideas; secondly, 
the belief that, in pre-modern times, scientists did the same thing as modern sci- 
entists but in a primitive way. In etymology, as in botany, history or physics, 
Greek scholars did not pursue the same goals, nor did they apply the same method- 
ologies as those used in modern sciences. 

Etymology, in a modern sense, refers both to the official origin of a word and 
to the discipline that establishes it (Buchi 2019). The latter aims at retracing the 
history of lexical forms through a diachronic analysis and to offer a formal biog- 
raphy of words through the succession of their morphological appearances, at 
the cost of a series of phonetic transformations. It consists in a historical and etio- 
logical explanation that defines objective filiations of a formal type, but this 
archaeology is detached from current usage and constitutes a restrictive and 
abstract version of lexical development. Voluntarily external and as impervious 
to the experience of the speakers as possible, it takes into account accidents and 
unconscious dimensions of language (such as confusion, contamination, patro- 
nymic transfer, re-motivation, etc.) only when regular phonetic and morphologi- 
cal changes cannot account for a given wordform. In particular, it disqualifies both 
the appearance and affinities of signs even though their sound and semantic prox- 
imity make them obvious neighbors, considering them simply as false friends. 
What linguists call ‘false etymology’ or euphemistically dub ‘folk-etymology’ is 
acknowledged as a reality, but modern etymology resorts to it with caution. Cases 
of disconnection between the objective reconstitution of filiation or derivation of 
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forms on the one hand, and the subjective awareness of the speakers of the ‘kin- 
ship’ of words on the other, belong to the field of scientific etymology, but they 
are not its primary interest. Yet, it is precisely the second aspect, the perceived 
etymology, the morpho-semantic proximity of words in the language system that 
motivates the ancient etymologizing process. 

The ancient conception of etymology, considered by many modern linguists 
as a language ‘disease’ (Béguelin 2002), is more a discourse than a science, and 
more precisely an inquiry (iotopia). It aims at revealing in a word all the other 
words hidden therein that helped bring it into being, treating words like palim- 
psests. For the idea shared by ancient authors, thinkers, commentators, poets 
and others is that each word hides other words which are matrices that once 
served to create it and that enclose and express part of its meaning. For instance, 
in ebyr| “prayer” the Greeks did hear ed “well”, and indeed prayers are formu- 
lated for the good of the one who prays, hence the etymology given by Orion (5th 
c. CE): evyr). | TOD ed ye altnoıg “the asking for well-being” (Etymologicum, 
epsilon, p. 53), the word being etymologized as a nominalization of the phrase ev 
éxetv.' Although this is not correct from a modern etymological perspective, the 
fact that edyr did contain eb was obvious for Greek speakers. This has the ad- 
vantage of providing a motivation to the word evyr which is otherwise unmoti- 
vated in Greek: that is, it relates the word to one or several other Greek words 
which supposedly explain it, instead of leaving it isolated. And this is what An- 
cient Greek etymology is about: finding the motivation of words, be it obvious or 
hidden (and in the latter case the game is much more exciting). The etymological 
inquiry practiced intensely or incidentally by all ancient authors is a kind of lin- 
guistic anatomical investigation and aims both at revealing the compositional 
formula (*the words beneath the words," to borrow a phrase from J. Starobin- 
ski)—in the example above, eb and éyw beneath evyr—and at revealing the inti- 
mate connivance between the form and the meaning (Orr 1954, 134). 


2 Cultural reflection and language organization 


In this process of lexical genesis or onomatopoiesis, the meaning is more im- 
portant than the form or phonic material. Both in Greek (as in the etymological 
variations of Socrates in Plato's Cratylus) and in Latin (and Varro testifies to this 
by his typology of onomastic deformations in his Latin Language) etymologists 





1 See the notice on the Etygram database: http://appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram. 
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admit to multiple and deep torsions in their rebuilding and harmonization of 
words and their etymons. For Greek etymology must be instructive, operative and 
functional (Orr 1954, 130). It must permit demonstration of the correlation be- 
tween words (between all words) of a language and their congruence with things. 
The synchronic relationship set between Greek words is expressed by preposi- 
tions, the variety of which show the flexible character of its relationship with the 
supposed etymon: £x, ånó, mapa, 51d. It is not a matter of filiation, but a kind of 
complicity, collusion or influence. 

The essential quality of this ancient practice of analyzing, decoding and elu- 
cidating linguistic signs is that it renders clear and meaningful unconscious ways 
of thinking and verbal creations that are sometimes called associations of ideas, 
paronyms, word games, slips... It is therefore a reflection that is more a matter of 
semantic and cultural investigation than of regulated study of the evolution of 
phonemes and words. Ancient etymology can be defined, following the ancient 
rhetoricians and lexicographers, as the search for the (supposed) original truth of 
words. 

Etymological or etymologizing practices reveal or motivate uses, rites, narra- 
tives, and "reflect the (semio-)logical strategies deployed by speakers to organize 
their lexical knowledge" (Béguelin 2002, 5). Etymology is *also an organizing in- 
strument. Sometimes it operates on the form and sometimes on the meaning of 
words, grouping by form words that are associated by meaning, or grouping by 
their meaning words that are similar in form" (Orr 1954, 132). This is the reason 
why the theoretical and practical dimensions of this serious game are closely in- 
tertwined, and why both aspects are combined and considered in this book. 

Of course, the relationship it establishes between the words is not always ge- 
netically correct even if always culturally relevant, since it is essentially based on 
intuition—reflective intuition. By favoring the basic principles of phonetics, i.e. 
sounds (phonemes) and their evolution, modern etymology validates relation- 
ships that are often oblivious to users: for instance, it tells us that the ao- 
rist 0000090at “to pray for" and the verb nodew “to long for" are related, but no 
Greek speaker was ever aware of that. This genetic relationship cannot surface as 
a synchronic relationship in the consciousness of speakers. And ancient Greek 
etymology is about synchronic relationships. 

In the Greek conception, all words imply more than they mean or echo. In a 
game of mirrors each word refers to others it contains, sometimes in a residual 
way, because each word has been conceived and formed from other pre-existing 
words that collectively express its meaning. We tend to view the relationship be- 
tween words in a language too intellectually and in a narrow-minded way, 
whereas a language is anything but rigid and controlled. Modern lexicography, 
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dependent on the classical age’s academic police, contributes to repressing the 
linguistic unconscious and to normalizing semantics. The radicalization of the 
etymological approach, in a kind of formal asceticism, considering semantic 
proximity illusory and useless for determining the etymology of a given word, is 
recent. In the 17th century, semantic proximity was still the main criterion in ety- 
mological research. Gilles Ménage was thus able to assert that the word ‘laquais’ 
(lackey) derived from the Latin verna “slave born in the house”, despite all formal 
appearances, because of their similar meaning (Baldinger 1954, 233-236). Ro- 
manticism reversed the etymological perspective, which gradually based every- 
thing on phonetics and abandoned what L. Spitzer (Gamillscheg/Spitzer 1915) 
called ‘spiritual etymology’, that is, real and living etymology. This mutation is, 
however, more theoretical than real. As Miiller’s critical history of etymology in 
the 19th century shows, authors continue to juggle with the senses. Thus, Grimm 
(1819, II.30) derived ‘Name’ from ‘nehmen’, while nomen was at hand. The list of 
authors who more or less admittedly practiced amateuristic or fanciful etymology 
is vast, and continues to date, including authors as diverse as J.-P. Brisset, M. 
Heidegger, J. Lacan or L. Wolfson. 


3 Lexicology and exegesis 


For ancient intellectuals, all words, especially names, are portmanteau words 
(Gourinat 2008, 80-82). They are contracted forms, as indicated by the ancient 
definition in a commentary on the Grammar of Dionysius the Thracian (GG 1.3, p. 
14 Hilgard): 


EtunoAoyla Eotiv À avantvetc Twv AgEew, BI ri; TO GANVES CapNvivetat ëtvpov Agyetat TO 
GÀn0&c. 


Etymology is the unfolding of lexemes, by which truth is made clear; what is true is indeed 
said to be etymos (authentic). 


This deployment of the constituents of the word proposed by the etymologist thus 
constitutes a kind of definition, a synchronic and simultaneous definition of 
words and things. The collection of all ancient etymologies proposed for the word 
ävOpwrıog makes it possible to grasp this function. In ancient texts, the word re- 
ceives the following definitions: man is the one who carefully ‘reconsiders what 
he has seen’ (àv(o)O0pà(v à) önw(ne), Plato, Cratylus 399c); the one who ‘rushes 
towards (and reflects on) what he has seen’ (àv(o)0pu(oket Kal ävaAoyileodaı, 
à) önw(nev), Et. Gudianum, alpha p. 147); he who ‘does and looks’ (napa tò Spa 
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BAénw, Ñ np&Ttw, dSpwroc, Meletius, De natura hominis 7.8); ‘he who (squinting) 
his eyes considers what is above’ (napa tò dv(akA@vta) T(Mv) Ow(w) Avlw 
à)Op(eiv), Et. Gudianum, alpha p. 147); ‘he who aspires to that which is high’ 
(napa tò dv(w) pén(ew), áváporóg ttc àv, Meletius, De natura hominis 7.9); and 
‘who has an articulate vocal sound or holds his countenance aloft’ (xarà TO 
(8)apOp(obv tijv) dna, f| äv(w £yew) t(obs) Wr(ac), Ammonius, in Aristotelis De 
interpretatione 38.16). 

Etymology is considered an instrument of exegesis and a form of the inter- 
pretation of words, but in fact, it is equally a means of creating concepts. The 
links established between terms considered as secondary and their etymons are 
intellectual constructions that reorganize notions and constitute a lasting net- 
work. Etymology is a convenient way of glossing a word and appears at the very 
foundations of lexicology, the term Etymologica designating a major corpus of 
Byzantine dictionaries (Etymologicum Genuinum, Etymologicum Gudianum, Etymo- 
logicum Magnum...) that define the meaning of words through anatomical dissec- 
tion. But etymological discourse is also, necessarily, hermeneutics. The etymon, 
that is ‘the true name’, is a concentrated form of discourse. Zeus (Dia) is ‘the one 
by which (dia) beings are alive (zén)’. This equation is debatable, but if we place 
it in the name itself it ceases to be, or rather it becomes perfectly ‘sheltered’. The 
interpretation is lodged in the heart of the name, as if it were the germ of the 
name. 

Even though this cultural construction including its intellectual gymnastics 
is very precocious and furnishes the most vivid results in the field of theonyms, it 
was nonetheless active throughout ancient literature. As evidenced by A. Filoni, 
Apollodorus of Athens (2nd c. BCE), an Alexandrian grammarian converted to the- 
ology and influential in neoplatonic philosophy, is a representative of this main- 
stream scholar activity. Before Cornutus (1st c. CE) and his Compendium of Greek 
theology based exclusively on the etymological unfolding of divine names, epi- 
clesis and attributes, Apollodorus sought to reconstruct the logic and the true oVoia 
of the Greek deities through the exegesis of the divine epiclesis. He proposed a 
method, both opportunistic and scientific, of interpreting divine onomastics in 
an etymological and symbolic way, relying on the tradition of the Homeric lexi- 
cons and using various registers (physical, geographical, moral, etc.) for his in- 
terpretations. 
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4 Arhetorical argument and heuristic practice 


As Aristotle says, the justification of the ‘eponymous’ name of a god is part of the 
praise that is given to him (Rhetoric 1400b18-24), but it is more broadly a type of 
enthymema (Rhetoric 2.23) which is used in all forms of discourse and a topos: 
“This is how Conon called Thrasybule ‘man of strong will’ (thrasyboulos), how 
Herodicos said to Thrasymachus: ‘you are always a resolute fighter’ (thrasy- 
machos) and to Polos: ‘you are always a colt’ (polos), and in speaking of Dracon 
the Lawgiver: ‘his laws are not of a man but of a serpent-dragon’ (drakon), be- 
cause of their severity; that Euripides’ Hecuba said of Aphrodite: ‘it is with good 
reason that the name of madness (aphrosyne) is the beginning of the name of the 
goddess’; that Chaeremon said that Pentheus (‘mourning’) had a deserved name, 
that of his coming misfortune...". 

This form of motivation, which is a creative and dynamic process, is not limit- 
ed to gods’ names. This is a general but serious intellectual game. Indeed, all po- 
etic texts in particular use paronomasia and similar puns, in archaic or ancient 
poetry, from Homeric epos onwards (see Porphyry, Quaest. Hom. 122 Sodano: 
‘Ounpixod óvroc Tod mapetupoAoyeiv), where it appears as a central concern of 
composition (see Louden 1995, and Nagy 2004, chap. 5-6). It is no wonder if 
Odysseus ('O6voosUc) is said, in the first verses of the epics, to lament (O6vpopat, 
Od. 1.55, 5.151-153) and to face the hatred of the gods (ó60000pat, Od. 1.62, 
19.407-409). 

As shown by C. Cusset in his contribution to this volume, Alexandrian poets 
(including Callimachus, Apollonius of Rhodes, Lycophron and Aratos) passion- 
ately conducted onomastic research, in which etymological developments are 
not erudite digressions but have an etiological and narrative function. Proper 
names constitute micro-narratives that etymological interpretation seeks to re- 
semanticize within mythological narratives, while proposing through thema pro- 
gram of valorization and re-reading of the tradition. 

Etymology opens up words like oysters, exposing their semantic flesh, be- 
cause words somehow hide their meanings within their folds. And discovering 
the precise meaning by forcing things a little is a guarantee of truth, since truth 
is not immediately visible, and the wear and tear of time and philosophical dis- 
course proceed in the same way: by slightly hiding the substance of things in 
words. What a word ‘hides’ is naturally what it is: Övona kpúnteoðar piei. 

Search for linguistic motivation is some sort of intellectual drive, which is 
probably universal. As Stephanus of Alexandria (In Int., CAG 18.3, p. 10) says, 
from an Aristotelian perspective: 
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MAVTWS OvV TIVES aitiat Elolv r Ac obtu voi óvópactv ot ÖvonATOHETAL £yprioavro, Ei Kal 
MHEIS TAG AVTWV érupoAoyíag ook ELOTÄNEBR. 


There are, in any case, reasons that led the ‘baptizers’ to choose their names, even if the 
true meaning of each name is unknown. 


This passage mentions the ‘name-givers’, mysterious and hypothetical men to 
whom Plato attributes the creation of nouns in the Cratylus, who appear to be 
known entities: they were the first to give names to things. Whether it is a su- 
preme legislator who suddenly gave all the names, or different individuals who 
started circulating words, there must be a primary user and this inaugural user, 
this early protos heuretés of the word, did not just say anything, he chose his 
words. 

The entire Greek tradition is ensconced in this etymologizing passion and af- 
fected by a certain ‘Cratylean’ sensitivity, the pedagogical virtue of which is 
largely depicted by A. Vergados, in an unexpected text: Oppian’s didactic epic On 
fishing (Halieutica). The ichthyologic poet offers a number of etymological moti- 
vations, all faithful to the tradition of Hesiod, who knew and systematized not 
only a plethora of divine names but also the reasons that lay behind the estab- 
lishment of each. In this domain etymological explanations seldom fulfill a single 
function (i.e. explaining the origins of the name of the fish in question); they are 
in fact more links within a network of issues pertaining both to ichthyic matters 
and to epistemic questions and pedagogical issues, embedding scientific infor- 
mation (from Aristotle, for example) in fish names that consequently appear as 
micro-narratives. 

In Western tradition, Isidore of Seville, with his encyclopedic lexicon dually 
entitled Origins and Etymologies (ca 620) consecrates etymology as the universal 
principle of motivation (and definition) of words: *in Greek, the king is called 
basileus because he supports the people (laos) as a basis" (Etym. 9.3.18). The mo- 
tivational function is obviously more important, because it guarantees that nomi- 
na sunt consequentia rerum (Dante, Vita nova 13.4). This entry into the res through 
the nomen, meaning the power (5vvaute, vis) to tell the truth, is a constant medi- 
eval practice, which can even be seen in the biographies of saints in Michel de 
Voragine's Golden Legend, which always begin with a tour of the etymologies of 
their name. 
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5 An intellectual and literary driving force 


The motivation (and re-motivation) of words is in fact the creation of etymons, an 
etymopoiesis, a sporadic or systematic process. This activity, which plays a dy- 
namic role in cultural knowledge, is a symptom of great linguistic vitality. It is 
pedagogically a source for multiple developments: in mythology, grammar, geo- 
graphy, literature, philosophy, medicine, etc. As a matter of fact, mythology often 
consists in unfolding the program of the name which is a destiny in a nutshell. 
Telemachus, Oedipus, Lycaon etc. all prove this rule. The ‘etymo-logy’ or dis- 
course on ‘the truth of the name’ is a line on the mythographic score and is pre- 
sented as an undertone of the narrative language. It is not the name alone that 
has signification, but the name-in-a-plot. This is how the Titans ‘stretched out’ 
their hand to their father (Tırfjvag titaivovtas, Hesiod, Th. 209) or how Helen 
fulfilled her destiny of destruction (£Aeiv) in accordance with their name, a lin- 
guistically fatal destiny that is underlined by the Agamemnon’s choir (681—682): 


tig not’ Qi vópa£ev WS £c TÒ Nav ETN THLWS 
Who invented this name, name so fitting, so right? 


Scholarly speculation can shift, without warning, from motivation well sup- 
ported by tradition to pure fantasy, giving rise to ingenious prowess. This is the 
case with the New Inquiry/History from the grammarian Ptolemy Chennos ana- 
lyzed by V. Decloquement, a work of mythographic narration and exegesis 
providing a kind of alphabet of heronyms. The author argues that Odysseus was 
called Ovtic, not because he lied to Polyphemus (Odyssey 9.365 ff.), but because 
he would have been born with big ears (©ta). Decloquement reviews the various 
etymological compositional techniques used by Ptolemy Chennos (reversal of 
common sense, substitution of one name by another, assimilation of an object to 
a name, etc.) and proposes a typology of these etymological manipulations which 
feed a work of factitious exegesis of Homeric poems, revealing new mythological 
options and alternative narratives. 

The name is not limited to itself; or to put it another way, the name is nothing 
more than the result of a discourse, whereas one often stubbornly assumes that it 
is a constitutive element that makes it possible. Genesis is often the movement 
that leads from the narrative to the name. The etymological argument, as an ‘en- 
thymeme’, is indeed in discourse “the most decisive means of persuasion (or 
proof)” (Aristotle, Rhet. 1355a6, 1356b25, 1394a10), and it can be used in all sci- 
ences, as N. Rousseau shows for medicine through the example of Galen. 
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6 A serious game 


There is undoubtly always a certain amount of play and taste for puns present in 
the etymology practiced by the Greeks, but it is a serious game, as are all mind 
and language games. The Palatine Anthology (especially book 14) is full of serious 
and pedagogical puns, as shown by the selection studied by S. Beta, who argues 
that these linguistic acrobatics presented in the form of enigmas can rarely be 
reduced and interpreted in a univocal way. They are not mere virtuoso playful 
exercises, but models, used throughout the Byzantine period, to teach not only 
language but also ancient literature and culture. Actually, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to understand ancient intellectual practices if one makes the mistake of 
considering play and seriousness as contradictory. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. And this persistent double mind game is not only Greek. The term ‘to play 
on words’, although often brought to mind in such cases, is usually incorrect when 
naming the intellectual exercise, both philosophical and literary, and imaginative 
and thoughtful, in which the Ancients indulged. The Platonic Cratylus dialogue 
is an illustration of this: as D. Sedley reminds us, not a single ancient commenta- 
tor considers Socrates’ ‘Cratylean’ exposition to be a parody and all recognize the 
value and legitimacy of this path of questioning—even if the path is unsure. 

Romani draws our attention to the philosophical potential of etymological 
research in his case study of the téyvn in the Cratylus, both as an etymologized 
word and as a clue to considering the method (i.e. techne) of name-giving. Intro- 
duced as ‘one of the things that appear to be serious’, téxvn is compositionally 
analyzed as originating from the roots of £yetv and voüc: hence the meaning ‘pos- 
session of intelligence’ or ‘holding on to intelligence’ (Crat. 414b6-c8). Despite 
their exaggerated belief in flux and transience, the early name-givers implicitly 
acknowledged the importance of methodological stability in order for their own 
procedures to enjoy the status of techne. They also suggest that etymology is an 
activity that needs to be subordinate to the oversight of philosophy. 

The two main options concerning the origin of words are carried by the pro- 
tagonists and antagonists of the Platonic dialogue: Cratylus, the proponent of a 
natural and reasoned origin of words, on the one hand, and Hermogenes, the 
holder of a conventional, even arbitrary, origin, on the other. M. Chriti demon- 
strates that the neoplatonists Ammonius, Simplicius or Philopon, in a movement 
of ‘harmonization’ and philosophical ecumenism, aim at reconciling the position 
partly defended by Socrates of a ‘ruler of names’ and that of Aristotle, who states 
that words are created and established by an agreement between men: eventually 
names are considered as existing both ‘by nature’ (osi) and ‘by convention’ 
(B£oeı). The author also shows the role that, according to these philosophers, ety- 
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mological reflection can play in the constitution of controlled neologisms, 
providing a methodological tool for the creation of words. 

This game, despite the great freedom in connecting words, and the absence 
of a methodological approach (as in modern scientific protocols of linguistic in- 
vestigation) nevertheless has its rules. As has been said, it is based on the postu- 
late of consistency in a language, conceived as a synchronic system in which 
words communicate and are mutually shaped. The idea itself assumes reasoned 
and motivated naming by (early) men—a ‘correctness’ of names quite opposite to 
the arbitrary nature of the sign of modern doctrine. Words must meet two require- 
ments in order to be potential kin and etymologically related: they must manifest 
semantic proximity (i.e. compatibility and a form of convergence of meanings) 
and graphic or phonetic proximity (i.e. similar material composition). In practice, 
etymologists took more liberties with the latter, mainly due to two phenomena, 
promoted as ‘corruption principles’ by Latin grammarians: wear and tear due to 
time, and poetic make-up introduced for aesthetic reasons. These two factors can 
play in any direction, with no regular evolutionary process, and poets can be 
blamed for all kinds of cosmetic arrangements. Moving letters within a word (me- 
tathesis), addition or subtraction are also common accidents which, in the eyes 
of etymologists, do not need any particular justification and allow all kinds of 
tinkering necessary to make one word appear as the root of another. 


7 The simultaneous and cooperating plurality of 
etymons 


Another essential feature of ancient practice is the admitted existence of the plu- 
rality of etymons for each word. This is not a flexibility betraying the reluctance 
of authors to define the origin of a word, but a set principle stating that every 
word in a language always potentially (and often explicitly) has several etymons. 
Modern linguists are totally deaf to such a conception and this undoubtedly con- 
stitutes the major difference between ancient and modern etymology. The Greek 
genetic model of the construction (i.e. derivation) of words is that of artificial syn- 
thesis, not natural procreation: each word is a graphic-semantic compromise, the 
result of modeling during which the creator of names sought to incorporate the 
maximum number of semantic facets of the word, which investigators can, like 
Socrates in Cratylus, seek to detect. The large number of etymons constitutes con- 
firmation of the accuracy of this research and not a weakness thereof: the more 
explanations there are, the more reasons the ancients had for naming this or that 
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as they did; in other words, the more etymological explanations authors can pro- 
vide, the more motivated the sign is both on morphological and semantical levels. 

Our difficulty in envisaging this idea reveals the extent of the gap separating 
the two notions and uses (modern and ancient) of the word ‘etymology’. It is based 
on both theoretical foundations and ideological blockages. Modern linguistics, 
born in Prussia at the end of the 18th century (with figures such as Humboldt), 
considered etymological investigation as a kind of genealogical reconstruction, 
developed in a patriarchal society and culture: a man has only one father (and 
only one mother); similarly—or therefore—words have a sole origin. The mono- 
genesis of names is a dogma which, admittedly, does not precisely correspond to 
the two-parent generation model, but the ‘family’ terminology of 19th century lin- 
guists regarding etymological relationships shows the importance of this model: 
“Jedem Worte kommt nur eine Etymologie zu, so wie jedes lebende Wesen nur 
eine Mutter hat" (Müller, Ninth lesson on the science of language, 1869, 2.380) and 
“each word can have only one etymology, just as each living being can have only 
one mother” (ibid. 2.139). 

Conversely, the peaceful multiplicity of etymological options, the first ap- 
plication of which is known to have been divine onomastics, can be considered 
typical of a culture in which polytheism was not a theological principle but the 
religious aspect of a more general mode of thought, both competitive and plural. 
Greek pluralism (so cruel in Plato’s heart) is thus translated in etymological prac- 
tice by the idea that the candidates for the ‘truth of the name’ are in cooperation 
rather than competition. In matters of name, as in matters of religious etiology or 
myth, i.e. in matters of archaeology, origins are obscure and interpretations can 
add up without weakening each other. The plural or ‘ecumenical’ formula of an- 
cient etymology is nevertheless consistent with the analysis rendered by certain 
modern linguists of the dynamics of semantic motivation. As Dalbera (2006, 24) 
writes, “sign motivation does not only occur once and for all in the creation of a 
lexical unity; at any moment the need for reason can manifest itself, not only in 
new signs but also in lieu of demotivated signs that have become arbitrary.” The 
motive that presided over the creation of a sign can in fact “be considered in sev- 
eral different ways, without there necessarily being a hierarchy among them (the 
best interpretation) or, above all, exclusivity (the true interpretation). There 
would be lexical room for competing interpretations” (Ibid. 137). 
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8 Linguistic consciousness and unconsciousness 


The unbiased study of this linguistic process encourages researchers to renounce 
to the Manichean dualism of ‘true’ and ‘false’ etymologies (Kabakova 1992), tak- 
ing into account that ‘the etymologies of the etymologists’ are sometimes no bet- 
ter than those of the people. Actually, we are more and more often invited not to 
treat them as “a kind of comic interlude on the stage of linguistics”, since “popu- 
lar etymology has conditioned [...] at all times, the life of language, being only a 
manifestation, albeit sometimes outrageous, of the associative processes that, 
alone, makes the acquisition of a language, its handling and its development pos- 
sible” (Orr 1954, 141). So-called popular etymologies are not only folk and meta- 
linguistic witnesses, but actors in semantic and linguistic evolution in general. In 
the case of so-called common expressions (which also largely caught the atten- 
tion of ancient authors under the name rtapoınia) linguists or essayists face both 
the impossibility of opting in favor of one single explanation and the fruitfulness 
of an approach that admits to the effective complicity and cooperation of several 
co-existing genealogical options. 

Beyond the explicit recourse to etymological exegesis, it appears that this 
sensitivity to the affinity of words with each other—which is the object of the 
present volume—is constantly expressed through onomastic associations, some- 
times with subtle and sometimes with implicit words, and in all scientific or 
literary texts. Implicitness may be suggested by the context (epigrammatic form, 
enigmas, symposia...) or a network of assonances or alliterations. 

It is not essential to prove that Gregory of Nyssa (In Canticum canticorum, Or. 
15, 6.242 Langerbeck), for example, consciously wanted to reinforce his exegesis 
of a poem from the Song of Songs when he provided successively over four lines, 
as an echo to ŝopkáôoç (gazelle), 6óxiptov (renown), Kpivwv (judgment), 5eSo0p- 
Kwg (vision) Staxpivwv (discernment) and xapó8ía (heart), a relay of his symbolic 
interpretation. It is sufficient to agree that in these echoes a significant and effec- 
tive phonetic-semantic association is visible. This opaque or uncertain form of 
etymology, whether it is the true intention of the author or the suspicion of the 
reader, expresses the diffusion, painted within the text, of this formal attention 
to the links between words. 
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9 The rules of ancient etymologizing 


It is important, however, to stress that everything in Greek etymology is not wild 
fantasy and that the discipline obeys rules and principles which, although they 
may not be correct from a modern linguistic point of view, have nevertheless 
some roots in the Greek language. 

The most bewildering characteristic of Greek etymologies is that they can be 
multiple. We find often in the works of philosophers or grammarians that word X 
*may come from Y, or from Z." In modern etymological reconstruction, such a 
formulation means that the etymology of X is not certain and that two etymolo- 
gies have been proposed, but that only one of them is the correct one. That is, if 
X comes from Y, it does not come from Z, and conversely. But for Greek philoso- 
phers and scholars, Y and Z were not exclusive of each other and both etymolo- 
gies could be correct (see above for the philosophical justification of that 
conception). 


10 Context and etymology 


One important reason for those multiple etymologies is that, whereas modern ety- 
mology aims at accounting for a word as an abstract entity, ancient Greek etymo- 
logy is fundamentally contextual and aims at accounting for a word in all the 
contexts in which it can be used. That is, it incorporates by necessity semantic 
features which are not the word's but are provided by the context, so that the 
*perimeter' of a given word varies according to the context in which it is used. 
This variation is what multiple etymologies try to capture. As a god can have sev- 
eral epicleses, local, functional, mythological, each used in a different context 
(remember that etymology in Greek started with theonyms), so a word can have 
several etymologies, each accounting for a different contextual use. This is par- 
ticularly obvious when it comes to the explanation of Homeric words, when the 
etymology of a word is drawn from one specific context, as illustrated by C. Le 
Feuvre in her article. Even though the syntagmatic association between the word 
and the alleged etymon in the context is obviously contingent, Greek scholars 
nevertheless use this association as a proof of a semantic and formal relationship 
between both. Then, such an etymology, born in one precise philological context, 
is considered valid in itself independent of context. Greek scholars, as well as 
philosophers, very often back a proposed etymology by quoting Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Aeschylus or other literary giants, not only because of the authority of 
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those poets, but because this provides the context justifying the etymology. Thus, 
for a given word there are as many potential etymologies as there are different 
contexts of use. 

This is sometimes explicit: “word X comes from Y when it means A, comes 
from Z when it means B,” A and B being two different contextual uses. As an ex- 
ample, here is what the Scholia in Batrachomyomachiam 81 say about d£nac: 


Sépaç onpaivet 600- TO (àv Kal TO t£0vrkóc. Kai TO HEV Gv ETupOACYeITaL An Tod bw TO 
deou@, TO ovvbeSepEevov öv Ti pux. TO 8È TeBvNKOS And TOD 6apát, TO SESapLacpHEvov 
olov “éag 


*Bodily frame' has two meanings: it designates the living body and the dead one. When it is 
the living body, its etymology is d&w ‘to bind’, because it is that which is bound with the 
soul. But when it is the dead body, its etymology is 6apiát ‘to tame’, as it has been tamed.? 


Here X is dena, Y is éw, Z is 8apiáo, both Y and Z having at least two phonemes 
in common with X. The semantic features ‘dead’ or ‘alive’ do not belong to X; they 
are inferred from the context: but in a given context, X is either ‘dead’ or ‘alive’, 
which are of course very different things, hence two etymologies referring to two 
distinct states of X in different contexts. Most of the time, however, this remains 
implicit, either because it was so from the start, or because those etymologies 
have been transmitted by sources which have omitted part of the necessary infor- 
mations. C. Le Feuvre, through two case studies on etymology in the Homeric 
scholia, argues for the necessity of first restoring the missing information in order 
to understand how Greek etymologists worked and to be able to evaluate their 
explanations in the system to which they belong. 

Needless to say, contextual etymology leads to strange results from our modern 
point of view, but this point was central to Greek thinking about words. Does that 
mean that taking context into account is irrelevant? No, and modern etymology 
uses context, too, looking especially for phraseological collocations. Therefore in 
principle the Greeks were not wrong to pay attention to context; the problem is 
that they selected in the available contexts elements which were not relevant, for 
lack of valid criteria. 





2 The translation is taken from the website Etygram, http://appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram, 
where the notice can be found in full. 
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11 Phonetic manipulations 


Another striking feature of ancient Greek etymology is its recourse to numerous 
phonetic manipulations, such as adding a consonant, deleting a vowel, modify- 
ing the order of phonemes, changing a consonant into another one and so on. 
That was reputedly characteristic of the Stoics, but in fact this is systematic: all 
Greek authors dealing with etymology indulge in this type of manipulation, in- 
cluding Plato in the Cratylus. Provided there is a semantic affinity and a formal 
(vague) similarity, phonetic manipulations can derive anything from anything. 
Those manipulations seem to be completely random and arbitrary. They are in 
most philosophers because the latter do not take the pain to explain how that 
works. But Greek grammarians, in particular the Alexandrian school, sought to 
justify those changes through analogy, that is, by giving other examples of the 
same phenomenon through which they demonstrated (in their opinion) that the 
change was regular. This is not always explicit in what has survived of their 
works, but this enterprise was systematic (Lallot 2012, 228). And most of the time, 
the involved manipulations have their roots in real linguistic phenomena found 
in Greek: when an etymology relies on the transformation of a voiced plosive into 
a voiceless one (0/1), it can appeal to the many examples of aspirate dissimilation 
like xpéqu/£0pewa, 0pi£/vpuóc. When an etymology relies on the change of a 
short vowel into a long one or conversely, it can appeal to the many cases like 
viónpu/cí(Ospev, qnpi/qàpév in which the long and short vowels alternate. When 
an etymology relies on the change of an [e] into [o], it can appeal to the many 
cases of apophonic alternation of the type A&yw/Aöyoc. When an etymology relies 
on the addition of a consonant, it can appeal to the countless forms derived 
through suffixation, which as a matter of fact adds a consonant, as in tékoc/ 
TEKVOV, in uAkog/nakpög (combined with the quantity alternation of the preced- 
ing case), or at the beginning of a word in juxpóc/opuxpóc. When an etymology 
relies on metathesis, it also goes back to the observation of real cases of meta- 
thesis in Greek. That is, all that stems from a linguistic observation which in itself 
is correct, and shows a rather good understanding of the morphological relation- 
ships uniting words belonging to a same root (to put it in modern terms), on the 
whole (see Sluiter 2015, 914—915). But, because the Greeks had no notion of his- 
torical phonetics, this correct observation was wrongly extrapolated to cases for 
which it was not justified. 
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12 Defiance of etymology in antiquity 


The absence of rules guiding extrapolation is the cause of this seeming arbitrari- 
ness ofthe manipulations required between the etymon and the actual word. This 
was already considered with great suspicion by many learned Greek in antiquity. 
N. Rousseau in her article shows how Galen in the 2nd c. CE rejected that kind of 
practice and considered etymology as practiced by his contemporaries useless 
and unable to tell anything worthwhile about the meaning of words. However, 
Galen himself uses etymology in a restricted sense, namely for derivation. When 
he acknowledges that «A£ypa has its etymology in pA£yw, he underlines the de- 
rivational relationship between the two words, which is of course correct, and 
although he considers that this is a correct etymology, he nevertheless argues 
from this example that etymology is useless for understanding the meaning of 
words, since in medical terminology «A£ypo refers to the cold and humid humor, 
whereas its etymology should have connected it to the hot and dry one—and in 
ordinary language it does mean ‘burning’. Galen thereby affirms that the etymo- 
logical search, even in the narrow sense restricted to derivation, cannot do any- 
thing against usage and that what matters is usage. We have here a rare example 
of an explicit critical evaluation of contemporary scholarship. 

This example taken by Galen could be used to illustrate the principle of en- 
antiosemy, developed by D. Petit in his article. Enantiosemy refers to the practice 
of etymologizing a noun through a word which has an opposite meaning—an- 
other bewildering conception for us. It was in favour above all in Rome, and sev- 
eral works of Stoicist inspiration show examples of it. The most famous instance 
is lucus a non lucendo “the ‘wood’ is named from the fact that there is no light." 
D. Petit examines the origin, development and continuation of this principle 
down to the 19th c. We could add *qA£ypa ‘cold humor’ from the fact that it does 
not burn," although enantiosemy is never explicitly invoked in the case of the 
medical use of qAéypa. Enantiosemy relies on the fact that the word and its al- 
leged etymon share one semantic feature at least, and that polarity undergoes an 
inversion in the process of derivation—from positive, it becomes negative. There 
are few instances in Greek authors before the imperial era. Enantiosemy probably 
has its roots in antiphrasis and euphemism, familiar rhetorical tropes extended 
to etymological derivation: in that case again, a well-known phenomenon is ex- 
trapolated from a domain in which it is justified, rhetorics, to a domain in which 
itis not, etymology. This principle should not be taken as proof of a lack of rigor, 
but as the result of an erroneous application of a correct linguistic observation. 
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To sum up, although not much in ancient Greek etymology is correct from 
our modern point of view, its principles are far from fanciful. They rest on a cor- 
rect observation of linguistic facts. And, correct or not, those fantastic etymolo- 
gies give us precious insights on the way the Greeks used to think about language 
in general and their own language in particular. 


13 Conclusion 


In ancient times practicing etymology was therefore freely exercised and con- 
sisted in searching for a family resemblance between words. This family resem- 
blance could be deceptive, as was the resemblance between Adenoid Hynkel and 
the Jewish barber in Charlie Chaplin's Dictator, but is nonetheless significant, 
otherwise we would not see it. We are sensitive to family resemblances between 
words and, as speakers or readers, we build on these similarities in many ways. 
Etymology as a living practice links contemporary words together, like commu- 
nication vessels. It thus assumes that flight and light, world and word, well and 
well are no strangers to each other. When phonetic proximity and semantic com- 
patibility exist, words are irresistibly attracted to each other in the mind. Thus, 
objective etymology mimics or elucidates pairings that the mind finds more or 
less vague: it does not arbitrarily invent correspondences but expresses the exist- 
ence of privileged relationships, of variable distances between words in the mind. 
Language is thought by people and slips and improvised pairings are eruptions 
of these neighboring words in the brain. They signal not only psychical ambiva- 
lences but also relationships between the deep meaning that words hold in a lan- 
guage. 

Today, etymological intuition is often regarded as a form of magical thinking, 
an interpretative delusion that ignores the rules that modern science has forged 
to give these relationships between words the status of true history. Today a clan- 
destine (or ‘parallel’) inclination, valid only to betray oneself, etymologizing is, 
in fact, a largely unconscious, tonic activity of living the language. The studies 
gathered here on ancient situations and etymologizations can provide an oppor- 
tunity both to reconsider the formal constraints of the discipline that claims offi- 
cial control over etymological practices and to become more aware of the reality 
and fruitfulness, in the life of the mind and the creation, of this often discreet but 
profound and multiple etymologizing practice. 
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Part I: Etymological Practices and Philosophical 
Issues 


Marco Romani Mistretta 

Naming the Art, or the Art of Naming: The 
Etymology of téxvn (techne) in Plato's 
Cratylus 


1 Introduction 


Is there, for Plato, an art of naming?! And what about etymology, the practice of 
analyzing names into their originary, fundamental components? Is etymology it- 
self an art? These and related questions will be at the core of my discussion, 
which focuses on the Cratylus from the perspective of Plato's conception of art 
and craftsmanship. First of all, I shall examine the etymology of the word for 
‘craft’ itself (TEXvn) provided by Socrates. Through a study of its implications for 
the theory of language outlined in the dialogue, I intend to show that, besides 
being deeply intertwined with etymological inquiry, the namegivers' activity is 
regarded by Plato as dependent upon philosophical dialectic. 


2 The etymology of téyvn 


In the Cratylus, the etymological analysis of téyvn is part of a series of etymolo- 
gies concerning morally or intellectually connotated names (such as qpóvnotc, 
yvoun, Sixatoovvn, óv6peía, etc.).? The noun téxvn itself is introduced by Socra- 
tes as one of the *many things left to examine, among those that appear to be 
serious’ (omovdaia). Socrates then etymologizes it compositionally, based on 
phonetic affinity, as originating from the roots of £yeıv and voöc: hence the mean- 
ing ‘possession of intelligence’, or ‘holding onto intelligence’. 





1 The title of my paper is deliberately reminiscent of that used by Silverman (1992), who stresses 
the importance of the notion of nature (voc) in the Cratylus: I focus instead on the idea of art 
(téxvn). My best thanks are due to Arnaud Zucker and the audience of the Etygram 2016 confer- 
ence. 

2 The etymologies of vöno1g, téyvn, ENXavn, 8050 are lumped together under the label of ‘moral 
notions’ (vaguely related to the domain of ıpuyrj), which Hermogenes exhorts Socrates to ana- 
lyze: cf. Crat. 408d-410e. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110714876-002 
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YQ. 


EPM. 
YQ. 
EPM. 
YQ. 


EPM. 
ZOM 


SOCR. 


HERM. 


SOCR. 
HERM 
SOCR. 


HERM. 


SOCR. 


[...] GAA’ ob yap Eruokoneig ue Wortep ExTOS 6pópov pepópevov éneibàv Aetov EruAd- 
Bwpar: éridouta 8£ Hiv étt ovyvà THV õokovvtwv onovõaiwv eivat. 

AANOÑ Agyeıc. 

‘Ov y Eotıv £v koi “téxvnv” iSeiv Sti notè BovAetaıeivan. 

Tlavu p£v ovv. 

Ovxodv TODTÖ ye É&v vod onpaivel, TO pèv Tad AYEAOVTL, EuBardvtt 6& ob peTakd 
TOD ei Kal TOD vÜ Kal «roO võ xai» ToD TA; 

Koi dda ye yAloxpws, © Zwkpatec. 

Qpoxdpte, odk 0109’ S11 TÀ MPATA Svopata TEHEVTA KATOKEXWOTAL HEN Und TV Bov- 
Aopévwv TPAYWÖEIV AUTA TIEPLTIHEVTWV ypáppara Kal EFatpovvtwv evotopias EveKa 
Kal TTAVTOXF| OTPEPOVTWV, Kal DO KAAAWITLONOD Kal D710 xpóvov. nel £v TH “KaTd- 
ntp” où Soxei [ooi] &ronov eivat TO EußeßArodaı TO PA; GAAG rotta oipot 
noLoDoıv oi TAG HEV åAnOeiaç o08£v PPOVTILOVTEG, TO SE OTOPA TAATTOVTEG, WOT’ 
EmepBaAAOVTEG TOAAG éni TA ripa Svopata TEAEUTWVTES notobotv und’ av Eva 
avOpwrwv ovveivat Sti MOTE BOVAETAL TO Övona- wonep Kal TH Lpiyya dvti “puKds” 
“opiyya” Kadovoty, kai GAA TIOAAG (Crat. 414b2-d5).? 


[...] But don't you perceive how I am, so to speak, driven off the race-course as soon 
as I reach smooth ground? Yet many things, of the sort that seem serious, still re- 
main to be examined. 

Itis true. 

One of these is to see what “craft” (téyvn) might mean. 


. Yes, indeed. 


Now, doesn't this signify “holding on to intelligence" (21s vob), once you take out 
the taá and insert an oü between the chei and the nû and between the nû and the 
éta? 

Yes, Socrates, but with great difficulty. 

My dear friend, don't you know that, by now, the first given names have been alto- 
gether buried by those who wanted to theatricalize them by adding and removing 
letters for the sake of euphony and by turning them around in all sorts of ways, and 
also by embellishment and time? As for the “mirror” (katontpov), doesn’t it seem 
strange to insert a rhó? But such things, I believe, are the work of those who care 
nothing for the truth, but shape the mouth in such a way that, inserting many new 
elements into the first names, they end up preventing any human being from under- 
standing what the name means in the first place: so, for instance, they call the 
Sphinx “opiy&” rather than “piy&”, and so on and so forth. 


When Hermogenes expresses his rather understandable scepticism concerning 
Socrates’ etymological explanation (xoi udAa yAioxpws),* Socrates goes on to ex- 





3 Texts from Burnet's OCT edition; translations mine. 

4 The adverb used by Hermogenes (yAioypws) literally means ‘stickily’ or ‘viscously’. The word 
is used again by Socrates himself, when he mentions the 'sticky trail that resemblance has to 
travel’ (Crat. 435c4—5; cf. Sedley 2003, 141), explicitly referring to the téyvn analogy and arguing 
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plain that the original phonetic shape of the word has been obscured by subse- 
quent embellishments,? operated over time by people who did not care so much 
for the ‘truth’ expressed by language as they did for language's potential to be 
*theatricalized' for the sake of aesthetic pleasure.’ The wise man, on the other 
hand, must always have tò p£tpiov and TO eikög in view when establishing the 
shape of names:? a preoccupation with truth is what distinguishes good crafts- 
men of language from bad ones. 

Indeed, one might intuitively understand etymology (a term never used by 
Plato) as a heuristic search for truth through language, whereby language itself 
is abstracted from its ordinary use in everyday communication and considered in 
its pure, originary form. Conceived in this way, etymology seems to presuppose 
a kind of primeval truth inherently embedded within the fabric of language, 
which the expert etymologist has to unravel. Throughout the Cratylus, the main 
issue at stake is not so much whether names are natural or conventional, but pre- 
cisely whether human language has, in and of itself, any direct access to the 
knowledge of truth. The Cratylus can thus be read as an investigation of the rela- 
tionship between linguistic inquiry, construed as a form of specialized 
knowledge, and philosophy. In this regard, it is striking that very few interpreters 
to date have tried to relate the etymological passage on téxvn to the fundamental 
issue of specialized knowledge in the dialogue and in Plato's epistemology more 
generally.? 

The importance of the craft analogy in the Cratylus is readily acknowledged 
when one considers its ‘framing’ role within the dramatic structure of the dia- 
logue. The motif appears time and again in both the opening and the closing 


that the names' resemblance to their referent has very little relevance when it comes to the cor- 
rectness of names themselves (see further Ademollo 2011, 416-417). 

5 Socrates seems to admit of variations at the level of the signifier which do not affect the intrin- 
sic relationship at the level of the signified, between the name and the named thing. In other 
words, the ‘rules of the game’ internal to the ‘linguistic game’ of etymology allow for arbitrary 
adjustments in the phonetic shape of a word (cf. Crat. 393d-394c). 

6 Throughout the dialogue, etymological procedures strongly presuppose diachrony, even 
though many etymologies seem to be treated synchronically (see further Baxter 1992, 58; Rosen- 
meyer 1998, 52). 

7 The Cratylus offers the only occurrences of the verb tpayw5éw in Plato (here and at 418d4). 

8 Crat. 414e2-3. 

9 Cf., however, Aronadio 2011, 85-87; Gatti 2006, 369; Riley 2005, 93. Genette (1976, 14) rightly 
identifies one of the main conceptual pivots of the Cratylus as the issue of craftsmanship and 
artisanal production, "l'un des terrains favoris de la dialectique socratique-platonicienne": 
names are relational tools of communication, and fashioning a name means building a tool. 
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scene of the piece,” thus lying outside the two main 'elenctic' sections in which 
Socrates refutes Hermogenes' conventionalism and Cratylus' naturalism respec- 
tively. Throughout the dialogue, craftsmanship itself is the operative model that 
functions as an epistemic foil for the activity of naming and its efficacy. During 
the initial discussion on the ‘correctness of names’, for example, Socrates asserts 
that names are tools and, as such, they ought to be produced by specialized 
craftsmen. 

Now, however, a craftsman building a tool out of raw material cannot simply 
act on the whim of the moment, but has to abide by a certain set of procedural 
rules established in accordance with the purpose or function that the object is to 
perform. The raw material itself and the function of the finished product are, in 
this sense, predisposed by nature: an auger is made of iron and serves the pur- 
pose of boring holes, whereas a shuttle is made of wood and serves the purpose 
of weaving." What purpose do names serve? According to Socrates, they are tools 
meant for ‘teaching’ and for the 'decodification of being’ (Otakprrikóv. Tfjg 
ovoias);” the ‘raw material’ they are made of is a set of syllables and sounds, and 
the craftsman producing them is called ‘lawgiver’,” or vouo0£tng (a mythical fig- 
ure of possibly Pythagorean origin, at least according to Proclus). 

In order to build a name correctly, i.e. in accordance with the action that the 
name is to perform, the vouoO£tng has to look at ‘the thing itself which is name’: 
in other words, not at the objective referent that is named by the name, but rather 
at the idea (trjv ... (6£av) which the name is to be modeled upon, in the same way 
as an auger is modeled upon the idea of auger and a shuttle is modeled upon the 
idea of shuttle.” If naming is indeed a téyvn, called TExvn óvopaotikr|, © then one 
might suppose that etymologizing is also a legitimate craft, essentially consisting 
in *reverse-engineering" " the lawgivers' finished products in order to go back to 
their constituent elements (oToıyeia)."® In the remainder of my paper, I am going 





10 Cf. Crat. 387a-390e, 423d-425a, 428e-429b. 

11 Crat. 389c2-39022. 

12 Crat. 388b13-c1. 

13 Crat. 428e4-429al. 

14 Procl., In Crat. 16 = DK 68 B 26 (on which see further Goldschmidt 1982, 65; Pagliaro 1956, 57; 
Van den Berg 2008, 103-106). 

15 See further Ewegen 2014, 81. 

16 Cf. Crat. 42534. 

17 Sluiter 2015, 904. 

18 Cf. Crat. 421a-d. 
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to argue that this is not the case: at least not for the type of etymological proce- 
dures displayed by Socrates in the long etymological section of the Cratylus.” 


3 Téyvn between flux and stability 


Many attempts at a full understanding of these nearly thirty OCT pages have been 
hindered by the time-honored dichotomy between ‘taking Socrates seriously’ and 
dismissing the etymologies as a mere sarcastic divertissement or a satiric display 
of Socratic irony. After all, irony itself is never devoid of philosophical signifi- 
cance in Plato’s works: once irony has been detected, the issue of its exact func- 
tion and meaning in its specific context is still entirely open. Even though it might 
be difficult to keep a straight face in front of certain etymological puns (like 
oeArvn from o&Aag and fjAıog, or åyaðóv as åyaotóv and 006v),? recent scholar- 
ship on the Cratylus has the rather welcome tendency to move beyond the Scherz 
oder Ernst question and to read the etymological section as a healthy mix of hu- 
mor and seriousness:” a sort of onovdSatoyéAotov, to use Aristophanes’ lingo. 
Throughout the etymological section, Socrates shrewdly adopts the persona 
of the Cratylean naturalist, purporting to believe in an ‘inherent truth’ hidden in 
the structure of names. This allows him to strike a fatal blow at the conventional- 
ist thesis defended by Hermogenes, whereby the correctness of names is entirely 
arbitrary and conditional upon the individual speaker’s intention. Frequently 
compared by Socrates himself to a Homeric chariot race,” the ‘swarm’ of etymol- 
ogies with its whimsically unsystematic character mirrors the Heraclitean ‘flux’ 
that constitutes its philosophical underpinning.” In fact, as Socrates explains, 


19 As Sluiter (2015, 910) observes, whenever Plato rejects a certain discourse as a valid method 
for reaching philosophical truth, Socrates is “shown to have absolute mastery of it”. For a differ- 
ent view, cf. Sedley 2003, 41-50. 

20 Cf. also Crat. 426b5-6, where Socrates calls his own etymologies bBptottkd Kol yeAoia; at 
Crat. 400b4-7, the etymology of vyh is labeled as both texvikwtepov and yeAoiov. The disin- 
genuous tone of the etymological section is also given away by Socrates' frequent resort to 'arti- 
fice’, unxavr| (cf. Crat. 409d3, 416a4, 425d6), which is etymologized right after téyvn (Crat. 415a). 
21 See especially Ademollo 2011, 238—240; Aronadio 2011, 146; Barney 2001, 50-51; Gold- 
schmidt 1982, 145 fn. 1; Sedley 2003, 33; Silverman 1992. For a different view, cf. e.g. Keller 2000 
and Lallot 1991, 141. 

22 Cf.e.g. Crat. 414b3. 

23 See e.g. Barney 2001, 56; Gulley 1962, 75; Kahn 1973, 153; Sedley 2003, 112. According to Bax- 
ter (1992, 107), the polemical target of the etymological section is no specific current of thought 
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the early namegivers’ incessant effort of Gritoi; made them constantly turn 
around all sorts of things, until they came to think that not just knowledge per se, 
but reality as a whole, is an unstoppable stream in everlasting flow and motion. 

So far, so good. Oddly enough, however, the téyvn etymology appears in the 
context of Socrates’ examination of names that the early namegivers regarded as 
positive inasmuch as they denote flux, whereas names hinting at stability are in- 
terpreted as negatively connotated.™ Without further clarification, a positive and 
constructive value is attached to téxyvn, even though it refers to stability (Ets) 
rather than motion. Such a puzzling inconsistency is, of course, far from being 
the only one within the etymological discussion: in fact, Socrates eventually 
leads Hermogenes to admit that in many cases the namegivers had a static refer- 
ent in mind even when they assumed a certain name to indicate movement.” 

Nevertheless, considering the conceptual relevance of téxvn for the whole 
dialogue and the crucial position of the téyvn discussion within the etymological 
section,” the peculiar etymology offered by Socrates cannot be left unexplained. 
What does it mean, for the art of names, to entail *possession of intelligence"? It 
may be that, despite their exaggerated belief in flux and transience, the early 
namegivers at least had a vague inkling of the need for methodological stability 
in order for their own procedures to enjoy the status of téyvn, as Sedley sug- 
gests.” This, however, still leaves open the question concerning the epistemic 
nature of the namegivers' craft, and consequently of the etymologist's activity as 
well. Can language-construction, and therefore also etymology, reveal the true 
nature of things? 


in particular, but rather “a culture-wide mistaken belief in the power of names" (which obviously 
presupposes a fairly educated audience). 

24 See e.g. Crat. 411d4-8, 416a10—b5, 421b4. 

25 Crat. 437c3-8. Thus, etymologizing on Heraclitean premises leads to intestine conflicts 
among names: whereas the theory of flux suggests that knowledge-terms relating to movement 
are positive and 'static' terms denote error or ignorance, Socrates will show that the very oppo- 
site holds true (see further Dixsaut 2000, 173). 

26 The centrality of the téyvn etymology is emphasized by the surrounding discussions: it is 
preceded by a reference to Ta onov6aia and followed by the treatment of such ethically loaded 
words as dpetr and kakia. Aronadio (2011, 99) rightly observes that the etymologies of such 
terms as Övona, àAr|Geto, peðõoç and öv are very significant from a Platonic perspective: Téyvn 
itself should be added to the list. Precisely because of its bizarre phonetic artificiality, the ety- 
mology of téxvn needs to be justified on a deeper, conceptual basis. In the case of other etymol- 
ogies (e.g. Epufs/£punveüg at Crat. 407e5—40825), the phonetic proximity of the words makes it 
possible to read the etymological account as primarily based on a subtle jeu de mots. 

27 Sedley 2003, 159 fn. 21. 
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4 Téyvn and correctness 


Some light can be shed on the ‘technical’ status of namegiving and etymologizing 
by Socrates’ re-definition of the ‘philosophical correctness’ of the etymologies. 
Flux, according to him, is not a property of external reality, as the namegivers 
seem to believe: rather, their faith in flux is the result of their own inner state of 
mind, characterized by impulsivity and inconsistency.” It is this mental attitude, 
this Heraclitean vertigo, and not the natural ‘ebbing and flowing’ of reality, that 
prevents the lawgivers from reaching a fixed, stable position upon which to 
ground their linguistic research and knowledge of the world. 


XO. "Ett toivuv 168€ okeUope0a, SW un Has TA MOAAG vata Svopata EG TAUTOV TELVOVTA 
¿čanată, ei tH Svtt pèv oi O&pevot adta StavonGévtes ye Éüevro we iovtwv ANAVTWV del Kat 
peóvtuv — Paivovtat yap épotye kai avTH oto Gia vonf|vot — TO 8’, £i ETUXEV, ObY OUTWG 
Exeı, GAN ovToL avtol te ğonep eig Tva ivv Spmeoóvreg KUKMVTAL Kal pág &peAkópievot 
MpooepBaAAovolv. oxépot yap, © Savpdote KporrüAe, 6 Eywye MOAAAKIs dvelpwTtw (Crat. 
439b10-c7). 


SOCR. Let us now consider this, so that we may not be deceived by all these names pointing 
in the same direction: whether the name-givers really posited them thinking that everything 
is in perpetual motion and flux — for it seems to me that they did think so — or, by any 
chance, this is not the case, but they themselves, as though fallen into some whirlpool, are 
stirred into confusion and, dragging us together with them, might throw us too into the 
vortex. Examine now, wonderful Cratylus, what I often dream of. 


As Socrates points out here, at the very end of the etymological section, any pre- 
sent-day etymologist runs the risk of falling into the same whirlpool of confusion 
which held the ancient namegivers’ minds captive. In the final scene of the dia- 
logue, Socrates reaches the conclusion that the namegivers’ misguided Heraclite- 
anism must be rectified through philosophical investigation in order for names 
to fulfill the communicational function they are built for: in other words, to se- 
cure the only type of ópOótn that they can possibly attain. 

Once the naturalist thesis that names are ‘mimetic’ reproductions of things 
has been refuted,” Socrates addresses the question of the ‘instructive’ capacity 
of names to teach us about the reality of things. If names were actual 'teachers' 
of reality, then there would be one and the same téxvn for both, since there is but 


28 Crat. 411b4-c5. 

29 The comparison between namegiving and painting at Crat. 424d is not meant to attribute 
“mimetic limitations" to the téyvn of naming (Ewegen, 2014, 88), but precisely to undermine 
Cratylus' theory of the mimetic resemblance between names and named objects. 
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one téxvn of things perfectly similar to each other. Moreover, assuming that the 
reality of things can only be learned through names leads to a hermeneutic circle, 
since one would have to imagine that the first vopo8état, too, could learn or ‘find’ 
(evpeiv) the truth from other linguistic sources even before establishing the first 
names (TA np@Ta óvópara).?? 

True knowledge of reality, which is marked by intrinsic stability (BeBatotns), 
cannot be achieved through names, but only through the things themselves.? In 
contrast with the mistaken Heracliteanism of the early namegivers, knowledge is 
not acquired by ‘going with the flow’. Knowledge is such only insofar as it pos- 
sesses the steadiness of being, as opposed to the constant flux of coming-into- 
being.? In fact, stability itself is what makes it possible to attribute names to 
things, or indeed to practice any téxvn. This is doubtless part of the reason why, 
in the Gorgias and elsewhere, Plato uses the expression voðv £yetv (or the like) 
when programmatically defining téyvn against the backdrop of practices that 
cannot be classified as such.? 


XQ. OvKodv Anodelfeig voUc PrITOPAG vobv EXOVTAG Kal TEXVNV trjv ónvopucv AAA um KO- 
Aaxsíav, ene é&eAéy&ac; ci 6£ pe Edoetc dveAeyKtov, oi prtopEs oi TIOLODVTEG Ev Taç rtóAeotv 
à Goket adtois Kal oi Túpavvor o06£v åyaðòv TODTO KEKTNOOVTOL, Å 62 Súvapiç £otiv, WG OD 
ONS, åyaðóv, TO SE noLetv dvev vob à oket Kai où Gpodoyeic KaKdv elvat (Gorg. 466e13- 
467a5). 


SOCR. Will you then prove that the orators possess intelligence, and that rhetoric is a craft, 
not a form of adulation, and thus refute me? Otherwise, if you will leave me unrefuted, the 
orators who do what they deem fit in their cities, and the tyrants, will acquire no good in 
doing this, given that power is indeed, as you claim, a good, but doing what one deems fit 
without intelligence is, as you yourself admit, an evil. 


In the above passage, the chiastic structure toU PFITOPaG vobv £yovrag Kal TÉ- 
xvnv nv PnTopıknv is very significant. The proximity of the two coordinated ex- 
pressions seems to suggest that vobv éyovtacs is, in fact, an etymological gloss on 


30 Crat. 438b1. 

31 In antiquity, Galen (On Anatomical Procedures 2.580—581 Kühn) attributed this view to both 
Plato and himself: see further Nathalie Rousseau in this collection of essays. 

32 Similarly, stability (BeBatdtns) is altogether denied to names in Epist. 7.343b1. 

33 Cf. also Resp. 6.506c6-9, 7.534b3-6, and Theaet. 167d7. For Plato's use of the expression in 
the idiomatic sense of ‘paying attention’ or ‘being in one's right mind’, cf. e.g. Phaedr. 27421, 
Protag. 324a7, Resp. 3.416c5, Leg. 5.747e6. 
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texvnv,” which is explained as deriving from vobv éyetv in the Cratylus.” Socra- 
tes, of course, will go on to show that rhetoric is by no means a legitimate téxvn: 
thus, the pairing of övonaotıkr and rhetoric in Socrates’ mouth towards the end 
of the Cratylus casts a somewhat dubious light on the art of naming itself. 


5 Names and forms 


For Plato, any TExvn is required to aim at a specific good and to be able to provide 
a rational account (Adyos) of the object and procedures used by the craftsman.” 
Expertise, skill, and power are worthless and even dangerous without the appli- 
cation of voüg to the ultimate goal of each craft. Namegiving faces further chal- 
lenges. In fact, due to their dependence on a world of flux, names have an inher- 
ent tendency to mislead and misrepresent reality.” The god Pan, an embodiment 
of Aóyoc, has a twofold nature whose lower part is ‘goatlike’ (tpayıkóç) and prone 
to falsehood, much like language itself.” 

In the etymological section, on the other hand, the phrase övona évvoeiv is 
frequently used for ‘understanding a name’ etymologically:^ thus, acquiring 
voüg seems to be the ultimate purpose of etymologizing. Furthermore, a name is 


34 In fact, this is not the only case of Platonic re-working of the Cratylus' etymologies in other 
dialogues. At Phaedo 80d-e, for instance, the mention of Hades is juxtaposed with the adjective 
at6éc¢ ‘invisible’, which is one of the etymological explanations proposed for the name of Hades 
in the Cratylus itself (Crat. 403a-404b). Iam indebted to Dr. Francesca Scrofani for this point. 
35 For a similar expression (npöoeäıg toU vob) used in conjunction with TExvn, cf. e.g. Resp. 
3.407b2. The phrase also recurs quite frequently in the Hippocratic treatises (cf. e.g. Regimen in 
Acute Diseases, 2: éyoi 6' avbdavet p£v Ev don Th TEXVN npoo£ystv TOV vóov), denoting the ade- 
quate practical application of procedures established within a téxvn (see further Knutzen 1964, 
1.1333). 

36 Crat. 425a1-b3. See further Aronadio 2011, 183. 

37 Gorg. 500e4-501a3, Phaedr. 270e3; cf. also Theaet. 202c1-5, Hipp. Mai. 285c-d, Hipp. Min. 
368d. 

38 Cf. Barney 2001, 73. 

39 Crat. 408c6-9. The etymology is clearly ironical yet perfectly consistent with Plato's well- 
known assessment of tragic poetry (as expressed in book 10 of the Republic and elsewhere). This 
is just one example of the fact that ironical and serious threads are constantly intertwined 
throughout the etymological section of the dialogue (cf. also the long discussion of justice at 
Crat. 412c-413d). 

40 See e.g. Crat. 398c, 398e, 399a, 401d, 411c, 418b. 
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often said to voeiv something," i.e. ‘to signify’ something.“ In the face of the un- 
ceasing flow of coming-into-being, the art of correct namegiving and name-inter- 
preting calls for a steady application of voüg, whose content is necessarily to be 
supplied by knowledge of the forms. 

This seems to be confirmed by Plato’s use of the expression vov éyetv in pas- 
sages concerning the hierarchical classification of mental faculties, as is the case 
in book 6 of the Republic, shortly after the sun analogy and right before the Di- 
vided Line is introduced. 


Obtw Tolvuv xoi TO TÅG Wuxfis WdE vóer- Stav p£v ov KaTaAdpreEt AH OEA TE Kal TO dv, eig 
TOUTO anepeiontal, évóroév TE kai Eyvw AUTO Kal vodv Exeiv Paivetat- óvav 62 Eig TO TH 
OKOTW KEKPAHEVOV, TO ytyvópevóv TE Kal ATTOAAUHEVOV, S0FaCeEt TE kat GUBAVWTTEL vw Kal 
KaTw Tac 86ag pETABAAAOV, kai Éotkev ad voDv oùk ëyovtı (Resp. 6.508d4-9). 


This way, conceive now of what concerns the soul: whenever it is fixed upon what is illu- 
minated by truth and reality, it apprehends and knows it, and appears to possess intelli- 
gence. But when it focuses upon what is mixed with darkness, what comes to be and passes 
away, it forms opinions, its sight is weakened, and it changes opinion back and forth, ap- 
pearing not to possess intelligence. 


The lower faculties of the soul, which focus on a perceptible world dominated by 
coming-into-being and passing-away, are limited to the domain of 8650. By con- 
trast, the soul only proves to vobv £yetv when it transcends the perceptible world 
and fixes its attention (note the stability verb: artepeioetaı) upon the domain of 
knowledge where the radiant light of truth and reality shines like that of the sun. 
As the sun lights up visible objects, so does the idea of the good illuminate intel- 
ligible forms. ^? Even though this classification need not exactly be mapped onto 
the Cratylus’ theory of knowledge, it certainly provides a powerful clue as to what 
it might mean for the craftsman to apply, and hold on to, voüc. 

The apprehension of the forms, on the other hand, is not a prerogative of the 
craftsman himself (in this case, the namegiver). Indeed, it does not fall into the 
category of any productive téyvn. It is helpful here to apply the distinction be- 
tween producer's craft and user's craft, established by Plato in the tenth book of 
the Republic.“ In order to build a lyre, a lyre-maker must receive instructions 
from a lyre-player, who knows what function the lyre is to perform and how the 





41 See Crat. 397e, 407e, 416a, 416b, 418b. 

42 Seefurther Rijlaarsdam 1978, 146. 

43 See also Resp. 6.506c6-9. 

44 Resp. 10.601d1-2. On the hierarchy of téxvat, see further Balansard 2001, 73-74; Cambiano 
1991?, 181. On Plato's conception of téxvn in general, see also Brisson 2013 and Roochnik 1996. 
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instrument is to perform it. Generally speaking, the user's téxvn is conceptually 
and hierarchically superior to the corresponding producer's craft. 


6 Leaky pots 


The main raison d’étre of names has already been understood to be a functional 
and instrumental one: thus, their production requires a specific kind of expertise, 
that of the vopo8étns. The namegiver's activity will, however, need to be subor- 
dinated to that of the user of names, the dialectician. Therefore, insofar as it is to 
be a 1£yvr in the etymological sense proposed by Socrates, the namegivers’ ac- 
tivity not only has to abide by methodological standards of soundness and stabil- 
ity, but is also prevented from claiming epistemic and axiological autonomy, 
since it must be subjected to the oversight of philosophy. 

The need for philosophical direction in the art of language is thus confirmed 
by the requirements and limitations that Plato associates with expert knowledge. 
The etymological discussion clarifies that the semantic validity of language itself 
is not a given but needs to be ascertained and grounded, through a normative 
analysis, on a dialectical basis.“ Far from being self-regulating, the study of lan- 
guage must be anchored to a superior TExvn, i.e. to dialectical inquiry. 

In this sense, Socrates’ etymology of téyvn as €&tc vot is prescriptive rather 
than descriptive. The name, or rather its origin, is meant to influence reality and 
stimulate a course of action: not the reverse.“ This is not to say that Plato is ad- 
vocating for the construction of a wholly new, ‘philosophical’ language à la Leib- 
niz (even though he does not only practice etymology across his dialogues, but 
frequently coins new Greek terms, such as övonoToupyög, which is not attested 
before the Cratylus).*' Rather, his concern is to show that the noetic apprehension 
of ontological realities is a fundamental prerequisite for a correct (i.e., dialectical) 





45 See Cambiano 1991’, 183. 

46 See Daniel Petit's definition of “performative” and “causal” etymology in this same collec- 
tion of essays. 

47 For Plato's linguistic coinages, see further Aronadio 2011, 204. As for the Leibnizian idea of 
a grammatica universalis, Kahn (1973, 167) rightly asserts that Plato is not interested in the uto- 
pian project of founding an 'ideal language', whose elements must be as natural as possible: in 
fact, he constructs that model in order to prove that the (etymological) study of words does not 
lead to a better understanding of things as they are. For Plato's readiness to etymologize in dia- 
logues other than the Cratylus, see e.g. Phaedr. 244b6-d5 and Leg. 957c (see further Barney 2001, 
71). 
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use of names, and that ontological truth cannot be attained through the etymo- 
logical research of his (or Socrates’) contemporaries.“ 

Etymology itself, in fact, does not satisfy the requirements for being a téyvn: 
it cannot provide a rational account of its procedures, nor can it claim to voðv 
éxetv with respect to its ultimate goal. ^ Part of Socrates’ ‘serious irony’ therefore 
consists in offering an etymological analysis of the word téyvn which itself re- 
futes the etymologists' ambition to possess a texvn! No wonder that, in his final 
argument against the thesis that knowledge can be acquired through names, Soc- 
rates uses an image of ‘flawed’ craftsmanship to describe the namegivers' con- 
ception of flux: to assume that the entire world is governed by change and move- 
ment is like assimilating all things to ‘leaky pots’. 


0062 rtávu vodv EXOVTOG AVOPWIOV EntTPEPavTa óvópactv KUTOV Kal THY AUTOD wuyriv Be- 
POTEVELV, NETLOTEUKÖTA ExEivots Kol toic Be évo AVTA, 6ucyupiteo0at wç TL ciðóTa, Kai 
avtod TE kai TOV ÖVTWV KATAYLYVWOKELV WG o08£v bytés OVBEVÖG, GAAG TaAVTA WoTEP KEPA- 
pta pet [...] (Crat. 440c3-8). 


[SOCR.] Nor is it worthy of a person of sense, having entrusted the care of oneself and one’s 
soul to names, full of confidence in them and those who posited them, to rest assured of 
knowing something and to condemn oneself and reality for the fact that nothing at all is 
sound, but everything flows like ceramic vases [...] 


Socrates’ simile employs defective products of artisanal technique as a vehicle in 
order vividly to represent the namegivers’ equally faulty conception of nature 
(the tenor). Craft is, indeed, a re-creation of nature, but not in the sense in which 
the dizzy Heraclitean namegivers understood it. 

In fact, the namegiving craftsman does not merely ‘mimic’ nature, but rather 
intervenes upon the pre-existing nature of things and is guided by it at once.” 





48 On pre-Platonic etymological practices, see further Peraki-Kyriakidou 2002; Sedley 2003, 70. 
49 This did not stop some ancient commentators of the Cratylus, such as Proclus, from being 
convinced that etymology is in fact a téyvn (see Van den Berg 2008, 128-129). 

50 Cf. Crat. 389a5-c6. In order for there to be a téxvn óvopaottkrj, names must be more than a 
mere acoustic imitation of things: otherwise, naming would inevitably fall under the category of 
HOUOIKI] or ypapıkr Téxvn. According to the ‘mimetic’ account, it is through articulated sounds 
and syllables that a name reproduces the essence of a thing. Correspondingly, the óvopiaotikóg 
is defined as a person capable of ‘revealing’ (SnAobv) that essence (Crat. 424a6). The téxvn óvo- 
paotikr| is then characterized as a compositional craft operating with ‘atomic’ elements which 
imitate specific features of extra-linguistic reality (Crat. 424d—e; for the possible Democritean 
echo, see e.g. Derbolav 1953, 24). A fragmentary, ‘atomistic’ ontology of flux is thus subrepti- 
tiously introduced, one that is obviously at odds with the stable and ‘static’ theory of being 
sketched by Socrates (in fact, the conception of övonaotıkr) as a ‘compositional’ and ‘atomic’ 
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Albeit used in the familiar sense of ‘being reasonable’, the expression voóv éyetv 
in this passage inevitably recalls Socrates’ etymology of téyvn: quite ironically, it 
is used to deny epistemic validity to the theoretical assumptions underlying the 
etymological study carried out in the dialogue. Asa result, any attempt to acquire 
knowledge through the etymological study of language is not worthy of ‘someone 
who has vot’, as Socrates puts it here. 


7 Abrief conclusion 


For Plato, names are ‘conventional’ insofar as they are products of craftsman- 
ship, but ‘natural’ insofar as they are crafted in accordance with the normative 
model provided by the forms, i.e. under the guidance of dialectic. In the domain 
of language, both pvots and vópog are ultimately subject to the action of crafts- 
manship. This way, the Cratylus succeeds in overcoming the aporetic dilemma 
between the naturalist and the conventionalist position, both of which are cen- 
tered upon the structure and constitution, rather than the function, of names 
themselves.* More than the end, however, this is the beginning of the story. 

A number of other issues, in fact, are raised but not solved in the dialogue. 
Here, for example, Plato does not address the problem of what votc exactly is and 
how it is to operate. In the Republic, for instance, voüg is described as the part of 
soul inherently related to the intelligible (vontöv);” being superior to Sidvoto, 
voüg appears to entail an intuitive access to the world of forms.? For Plato, how- 
ever, noetic intuition is not a sudden insight alien to discursive research, but ra- 
ther the coronation of along process of investigating and understanding the deep 
relational structure of being.” In the Cratylus, at any rate, the question of how 


craft directly contradicts the ‘static’ definition of téxvn itself given in the etymological section). 
Soon afterwards, the identification of a precise correspondence between the linguistic ototyeia 
and elements of reality turns out to be ultimately impossible (see Crat. 432a-c). In the Theaetetus 
(201e-202c), Socrates makes the similar point that truth cannot lie in the single elements of lan- 
guage, but only in their combination (see further Burkert 1970, 453). For the relationship be- 
tween the Cratylus and the Theaetetus, see notably Barney 2001, 172-176 and Annas 1982. 

51 Forthis point, see notably Aronadio 2002a, 140 and Kraus 1987, 201. For a different view, see 
Schofield 1982, 79. 

52 Cf. especially Resp. 6.511d6-e4. See further Dixsaut 2000, 66; Ferrari 2005; Kahn 1986. 

53 The fact that knowledge implies ‘being able to give an account of knowledge’ does not ex- 
clude the possibility of intuitive and non-discursive insight (see Silverman 2001, 42). 

54 Cf. Silverman 2001, 26; Aronadio 2002b, 50-51. 
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dialectic itself can achieve a noetic, non-procedural insight into ontological real- 
ity without resorting to the tools of language” is left unanswered. 
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Maria Chriti 
Etymological Proximities and Onomastics: 
From Aristotle to Ammonius of Hermeias 


1 Introduction: from the origins to the Cratylus 


The subject of this paper is Aristotle’s etymological/semantic policies in name- 
assigning, as considered by his Neoplatonic commentator Ammonius of Her- 
meias, the head of Alexandria’s school, whose positions and methods were 
formed according to a particular exegetical tradition. 

The present discussion does not concern approaches to a certain etymologi- 
cal decoding, but the relation between etymology and onomastics, i.e., the use of 
given etymologies in attribution of names, as practiced by Aristotle and acknowl- 
edged by Ammonius, an interpretation intrinsically related to the debate over the 
natural or conventional character of language. Ancient etymology in general was 
connected with the issue of the nature of language through a process of philo- 
sophical osmosis, cast in terms of the relation between words and their signifieds; 
this is why both Aristotle’s formulations and Ammonius’ comments on them 
should be contextualized historically and philosophically. 

Ancient Greek etymologies in general depict aspects of philosophical reflec- 
tion on language. However, authors of antiquity did not aim at reconstructing the 
origins of a word,’ as contemporary etymological research is bound to do, but 
they were interested in the relation between a word and its meaning,? a meaning 
that ancient etymologists were not interested in identifying, since they concen- 
trated on detecting its relation with a specific vocal sound. This is why linguisti- 
cally “incorrect” etymologies were accepted, even more than one, for one and the 
same word, as long as they could give to ancient thinkers *sound" reasons for a 
word's relation to its signified. Ineke Sluiter could not have put it more aptly:? 
ancient etymology is about semantics, in the sense that what is investigated is the 
meanings' connections to respective words. 





1 Seethe characteristic examples given by Sluiter 2015, 902 ff. 
2 SeeSedley 1998, 140-142; Sluiter 2015, 896-890. 
3 Sluiter 2015, 900. 
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Primitive etymological insights are traceable in the Pre-Socratic fragments, ‘ 
while texts of drama also frame such considerations,’ the most famous being that 
of the Chorus in the Agamemnon to explain the etymology of Helen's name.° An 
intense interest in language is expressed by the Sophists, who are concerned with 
the “nature vs. convention” debate. The Sophists argue that language is funda- 
mentally conventional, and consequently we can change or correct it.’ 

The two main opposite views are revealed in Plato’s Cratylus, the first linguis- 
tic text where several etymologies are set forward. The subject of the work is the 
“correctness of names (= words)":? in conversation with Socrates, Hermogenes 
claims that names are imposed by human beings in a completely conventional 
way, while Cratylus objects that names depict the substance of the things. Ac- 
cording to Heraclitean? Cratylus, names were given by a superior power,” de- 
fined as a “god/daemon” by Socrates." Cratylus claims that all names were once 





4 See, e.g., fr. 23 DK: Heraclitus, supporting the "coexistence of opposites", refers to the consid- 
eration of the ‘unjust’ as a condition for approaching the concept of ‘just’. On the development 
of philosophical thought on the nature of language from the Pre-Socratics to Plato, see Blank 
2000, 400-404; Sluiter 2000; Law 2003, 13-51; Frede/Inwood 2005, with the respective bibliog- 
raphy. See also Kotzia/Chriti 2014, I-II.3. 

5 Thus, Strepsiades in Aristophanes’ Clouds names his son Pheidonides (Pet6wvidns) in refer- 
ence to his father’s stinginess (peiSopat = ‘spare persons and things’): Clouds 65 ff.; see Thomp- 
son 2007, 678. 

6 Aesch., Agamemnon 681-698; see Sluiter 2015, 908-909. Later, a category of names denotes 
concepts and ideals such as ‘virtue’, ‘glory’, ‘power’, ‘bravery’ etc (see Thompson 2007, 680). 
Paronyms described social/family status or a corporeal/mental feature; see, e.g., Strabo 13.2.1.7- 
11: Theophrastus was named after his divine gift of eloquence, while his real name was the ‘ill- 
sound' Tyrtamus. 

7 See Kotzia/Chriti 2014, 1.2. The Protagorean homo mensura (“Of all things the measure is 
man": fr. 80B1 DK) is also activated in language. Protagoras corrects Homer by saying that in the 
Iliad's first verse Homer should have used a wish instead of a command (Arist., Poetics 1456b14 
ff. = 80A1 DK). Aristotle also refers to Protagoras’ conviction that the female nouns pñviç 
(‘wrath’) and nrıAng (‘helmet’) should have been of male gender because of the “gender” of the 
respective concepts (Sophistical Refutations 173b17-22). 

8 "Ovopa can be ‘said in two ways’ (6ty@s Aeyópevov) in ancient linguistic thinking, as stressed 
by Aristotle (On Interpretation 16b19-20): a) it is every ‘meaningful utterance’ and consequently 
prinata are also óvópaTta; b) in a categorical statement, a name designates the agent of a verb, 
the subject. For a more recent survey on the development of the term övona see Wouters/Swig- 
gers 2014. 

9 On the tendency to connect Heraclitus' approach to constant change with Cratylus' view 
(*Heraclitean" Cratylus), see Aristotle’s Metaphysics A 6, 987a32; M 4, 1078b12; T 5, 101027; see 
the discussion of Dalimier 1998, 24; Irwin 1977, 1-13; Baxter 1992, 26; Mouraviev 1994, 508. 

10 Cratylus 438c. 

11 Cratylus 429a. 
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correct but were distorted during their use and only via etymologies can we arrive 
at their etymon. Etymologies play a particular role in this dialogue and have re- 
cently been assessed as considerations on a range of basic philosophical con- 
cepts which attracted the interest of ancient reflection.” 

Socrates attempts to compromise the two extremities by arguing that a name 
functions as a didactic tool and as an imitation which is natural in the sense of 
fitting the nature of what is named.” However, Socrates’ deconstruction of 
names, although conveying valuable information on the things’ attributes, re- 
veals their inadequacy to provide access to things.“ 


2 Aristotle on name-giving 


There is no definite conclusion at the end of the Cratylus, but Aristotle is consid- 
ered” to give one at the beginning of On Interpretation: words are conven- 
tional, and his terms symbols (obußoAa) and by-convention (kata ovver|knv) 
stand in contrast to the Socratic tool. Nevertheless, Aristotle's approach is not 
identical to Hermogenes’ conventionalism,” as he does not maintain that any 
person can assign any name he wishes but that a word's use is established *when 
it becomes a symbol",? which means that its practice is agreed upon by the 
speakers of a linguistic community. Aristotle's particular interest in the factor of 
agreement when it comes to linguistic use is not undervalued by the absence of 


12 Dalimier 1998, 38-47. See also Sedley 1998, 149 ff. 

13 Cratylus 388b13-c1; 423b9-11. 

14 See Dalimier 1998, 50-51; see also Sedley 1998, 144-146, as well as Sluiter 2015, 910-913. 

15 For a comparative survey of the two works in contemporary literature, see Dalimier 1998, 
Introduction; Struck 2004, 83; Van den Berg 2008. 

16 On Interpretation 16a26-28, 17b13-17. For a detailed discussion of Aristotle's “semantic pas- 
sage" see the classical surveys of Kretzmann 1974, 3 and Irwin 1982; see also Weidemann 1991, 
170-173 and 176ff.; Manetti 1996; Sedley 1998; Verbeke 1996; Ax 2000, 59-63; Arens 2000, 367- 
370; Modrak 2001, 1. On Aristotle's semantics in particular, see Kotzia/Chriti 2014; Chriti 2018. In 
Sophistical Refutations too (165a6 ff.) Aristotle declares that words are symbols of things which 
cannot be brought in front of us when we talk about them. 

17 Cratylus 386a ff. 

18 Arist., On Interpretation 17a1-2. See also the discussion in Chriti 2019b. 
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criticism against Cratylus’ etymologies,” since he likewise often refers to the “un- 
folding” of certain words,” following the usual ancient etymological approach 
noted just above. Aristotle obviously accepts the specific conventions that pro- 
vide him with a satisfactory exegetical (and not necessarily linguistic) explana- 
tion of words’ relations to their respective meanings, as he is not concerned about 
a word's historical re-constitution: thus, he explains, e.g., the etymology of Ouh 
dpetr from é80c based on the relation between ‘character’ and ‘habit’” and ai0rjp 
from aisi + Oci,” borrowing from the Cratylus” and not following its linguistic re- 
lation to aldew. 

Aristotle’s linguistic conceptualization does not only pertain to etymological 
analysis of words but also to the use of etymologies in his own name-assigning 
and name-coining, as he frequently nominalizes for what he treats. In fact, schol- 
arship owes to him the systematization of terms in several disciplinary fields.” 
Aristotle’s language and new terms have created debates among scholars, such 
as in the case of his categories-terms.” In the respective treatise (Categories) he 
states that 


It may sometimes be necessary even to invent names, if no name exists in relation to which 
a thing would be given in a familiar way [oikeiwg].”* 


Therefore, he suggests, we should invent names for “unnamed subjects” under 
discussion, but only on the condition that the new word is given oikeiwg, ‘in a 





19 As Sedley stresses (1998, 142), the dialogue’s etymologies were generally accepted by ancient 
authors. 

20 See, e.g., Physics 197b29-30; Nicomachean Ethics 1103a17-18, 1132a30-32; On the Soul 
429a2-4 etc. 

21 Nicomachean Ethics 1103a17-18. 

22 Meteorology 1.3, 339b16-30. 

23 Cratylus 410b. 

24 See, e.g., Swiggers/Wouters 2002b, 9-10, regarding linguistic concepts and terms. Eminent 
scholars have studied significant aspects of Aristotle's semantic practices: see, e.g., Báck 2000, 
on Aristotle's theory of predication as assessed in his logic and ontology, as well as De Rijk 2002, 
concerning the interconnection between Aristotle's semantics and ontology in the context of his 
argumentative strategies. See also Chriti 2018 for a cognitive approach to the philosopher's se- 
mantic views and linguistic practices. 

25 See, e.g., Benveniste 1966, 64-66 & 71; Bostock 1994, X-XI; Back 2000, 130 ff; Lallot/Ilde- 
fonse 2002, 23-24. For a discussion on this issue in the case of Aristotle's terms in the Categories, 
see Chriti 2019a. 

26 Categories 7a5-7: éviote koi 6vopatorotetv iows dvayxoiov, éàv un kelpevov Å Övona mpdc Ó 
oikeiwg äv Arıodoßein (based on the transl. by J.L. Ackrill). See also Nicomachean Ethics 1108a17- 
19. Kotzia made a similar remark: 2007b, 1092. 
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familiar way’.” The adverb oikeiwg should attract our attention when applied by 
Aristotle for linguistic use, as he often combines it with forms of the verb 
anodldwnı (‘to define’)* or Aéyw, so as to express that something is rendered in 
accordance with a certain linguistic usage.? Particularly interesting is a text from 
his Meteorology, where he uses the term oikeiwg to approve of an established lin- 
guistic use on the basis of an etymological affinity (Arist., Meteorology 347a10- 
12): 


oikeiws tà OvopaTa toic TTÄBEOLV KEITOL Kai TIOLV BLapopais AUTWV" TÖTAV HEV yàp KATA HIKPÜ 
éepntat, bakddeg, Stav SE KATA petto HOPLA, VETOG kaAetrot. 


Names have been given familiarly to incidents and their various differences; thus, when it 
rains in small drops this is called ‘drizzle’, while when it rains more heavily this is called 
‘rain/shower’. (my transl.) 


Apparently, the use of the terms axddec and vetoc is justified by Aristotle by the 
fact that they are familiar due to their closeness to a given etymology: the form 
ipekág (from Waxdc) means ‘drop of rain’ and is etymologically related with the 
verb akáto (‘to rain in small drops’), while the form betög means ‘rain’ and de- 
rives from the verb dw (‘to rain’). Aristotle stays faithful to the conceptual and 
etymological proximity that the nouns have with their respective verbs and, what 
is more, he adopts their slight semantic differentiation on the basis of their ety- 
mology, due to which they have been assigned oikeiwc. 

According to Aristotle's own statements, the concepts of convention and fa- 
miliarity seem to be compatible and, in fact, should be combined in human name- 
attribution: speakers decide what names to credit, but their decisions should re- 
sult in “familiar names". Aristotle's own suggestions of names adhere to his ad- 
vice, as he does not propose random appellations for the new subjects that he 
discusses: e.g., the category of “doing” is designated by “moteiv”, the infinitive of 
now meaning ‘to do',? avtopatos (‘automatic’ for inanimate objects) is used by 
him with the meaning of 'spontaneity',? and he defines kevóv (‘void’) as ‘bereft 


27 Regarding this specific adverb as used by Aristotle and also the respective English transla- 
tions as “appropriately/properly”, which do not render what the philosopher seems to suggest 
in terms of linguistic use, see Chriti 2019b. 

28 See LSJ, s.v. 11. 

29 See, e.g., Categories 2b33, 6637-39, 7a4-7, 7a14, 7a23, 7a31, 7b10; Nicomachean Ethics 1119b33; 
Physics 195b3. See Chriti 2019b, 93. 

30 Categories 2a3. 

31 Physics 195b33-34. 
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of body’. So also are the cases of öpog (‘limit’), used and established by Aristotle 
as ‘term of a premise',? and oyfipa (‘form, figure’), used by Aristotle in logic as 
‘figure of a syllogism’™ and also as ‘the grammatical form of a premise'.? Nor is 
Aristotle distanced from these same tactics? in naming his famous £vreAéyeto, 
even if he creates a totally new word in this case. The existent words £v, TéAos, 
Exw, along with their practiced etymologies and semantic contents, are coined to 
denote the composite new concept, “the inner power guiding to a goal”, “the 
power that keeps a body orientated to its goal”: £vreA£yeta is also suggested 
oixeiws, since it derives from widely used linguistic utterances, the meanings of 
which, as depicted by their respective etymologies, are coined in the new nomi- 
nation. 

Consequently, oikeiwg in linguistic use means for Aristotle “using a word 
which is etymologically related to utterances that have already been brought into 
the service of speakers". It is on the basis of existent words and on what Aristotle 
holds as their etymological content that he suggests a “new” term, either by ex- 
tending the meaning of an existing word or by coining one of his own.?? 


3 Ammonius on Aristotle as a name-giver 


Ammonius of Hermeias treats Aristotle's linguistic behavior from the perspective 
of the two Neoplatonic commentatory principles, i.e., the "principle of agree- 
ment"? between Plato and Aristotle and the principle “explaining Aristotle from 


32 Physics 208b25-27. 

33 Prior Analytics 24b16. 

34 Prior Analytics 26b33. 

35 Sophistical Refutations 166b10. 

36 Regarding comments of later philosophers on this particular practice see right below. For a 
detailed investigation of Aristotle's process of name-assigning, see Chriti 2018. 

37 The definition of &vreAéyeta given by Bos (2018, 279-290) is followed here. 

38 See Kotzia 2007b, 1091-1092. 

39 Onthe "principle of agreement", see the classical survey of Karamanolis 2006. The beliefthat 
Aristotle basically agreed with Plato was followed by the commentators in different degrees and 
the only ones who did not apply it were Themistius and, much later, Michael Psellos from the 
circle of Anna Comnene (see Sorabji 1990b, 3). As a characteristic example see Simpl., On Cate- 
gories 7.29-32; for the evidence that this particular tendency derives from Aristotle's immediate 
circle, see Kotzia 20072, 194-201. 
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Aristotle".^ Ammonius presents the distinctive case of a Neoplatonic commenta- 
tor who is vividly occupied with issues of language“ and he is the only one, to 
our knowledge, who applies the principle of agreement between Plato and Aris- 
totle? regarding their linguistic views.“ Ammonius claims that Aristotle funda- 
mentally agrees with Plato in terms of his approach to language and, according 
to the commentator, Plato’s views are expressed by Socrates in the Cratylus,’ 
who mediates the two extreme positions of his interlocutors: Ammonius believes 
that Aristotle is in harmony with what Plato expresses through Socrates, ^ i.e., a 
wise reconciliation of the two contrasted opinions held in the dialogue. 

To comprehend Ammonius' effort, it has to be primarily stressed that he 
doesn't have to delve into Aristotle's refutation of Cratylus' view, as the philoso- 
pher explicitly declares the conventional character of language. However, Am- 
monius needs to certify that Aristotle neither adopts the attitude of Hermogenes, 
since he argues that Aristotle expresses Socrates’ moderated stance. The ex- 
pounder resorts to Aristotle's texts to retrieve his examples, following the respec- 
tive principle (“explaining Aristotle from Aristotle"): he declares that Aristotle 
expresses his opposition to Hermogenes' extreme conventionalism in numerous 
cases in his treatises by showing that he considers names as “consonant with 
things" (Amm., On Interpretation 37.18-19): 


8nAot 8€ TodTO Ev nodais TWV PAYHOTELWV EaUTOD, oúppwva 6eukvovat Toç ripáypoaot TA 
ÖVOHATA TELPWHEVOS. 


He makes that clear in many of his treatises, where he attempts to show that names are 
consonant with things. (transl. Blank) 


What does Ammonius mean by arguing that Aristotle reveals his consent with 
Socrates (and consequently Plato) by using words “consonant with things"? In 
what way does Aristotle express Socrates’ compromising and moderating stance 
towards the two opposite views on language? Before citing specific examples, we 


40 Cf. Aristarchus’ doctrine “explaining Homer from Homer”. 

41 See Chriti 2011a and 2011b. 

42 As Sorabji (2004, 14) stresses, Porphyry and Ammonius were mostly focused on the agree- 
ment between Plato and Aristotle. 

43 See also Kotzia/Chriti 2014. 

44 Amm., On Interpretation 37.1-5: 6 totvuv Ev 1 KpatvAw Ewkpartng dLaıt@v TH TE KpatvAw 
xai xà Eppoyévet Stapepopevotc dtd 8t0piérpov nepi TOD Pvoet civar xà Övönara f| Béosı Seikvu- 
ow WG OUTE OUTWG oTi Béost, WG Eppoyévng Nov... OÜTE OUTWG POEL. 

45 Amm., On Interpretation 37.14-18: O06&v oov npòç TavTa Sidpopov OSE 6 Apıotot&äng v 
Tovtols StatatteTat AEywv o06&v THV ÖVOHATWV elvat qos ... koBánep Kal TTAGTWV,... 
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can gain a clue about the character of such Aristotelian utterances from Ammo- 
nius’ perspective by focusing on his statement a little later to the effect that “since 
words are attributed by a name-giver in a familiar way (oikeiwc) to things, they 
could be called as by-nature” .* Consequently, the “familiar way” of name-impos- 
ing is acknowledged by Ammonius as “by-nature”, i.e., in contrast to Hermo- 
genes’ view. Moreover, in his commentary on the Categories where Ammonius 
discusses Aristotle's advice for creating words, as cited above, he relates oikeiwg 
to the concept of ‘common habit/custom’ by pointing out that Aristotle advises 
us to assign names (övonatonoıeiv) in a familiar way (oikeiws) if a name does not 
exist in our customary use (£v tfj kový cuvneiq).^ Therefore, Aristotle's encour- 
agement to invent names if we are at a loss for words does not go unnoticed by 
his commentator and, in Ammonius' eyes, there are words assigned by Aristotle 
“in a familiar way" which are subsequent to common linguistic habits and for 
this reason can be considered “by-nature”. For Ammonius, this obviously reveals 
that Aristotle does not adopt Hermogenes' extreme conventionalism. 

Ammonius acknowledges as such some of Aristotle's words cited right above, 
including the case of évteAéxeta.“* The commentator states for the above cases of 
Aristotle's words that “...[these names] show clearly what the Philosopher 
thought about these matters [regarding the character of language]".^ The com- 
mon attribute of all Aristotelian words which are *consonant with things" was 
discussed in the previous section and is that the philosopher uses them without 
differentiating himself from their accepted etymological/semantic status. If spe- 
cial attention is paid to the fact that most of these words are attributed to new 
subjects and, given their qualification by Ammonius as *compatible with things", 
a question naturally raised is: “which things does Ammonius mean”? Does the 
Neoplatonist refer to *already named things", or does he mean "things under dis- 
cussion, i.e., with no name yet"? 

It would be sound to investigate both options: if Ammonius sustains that the 
*new words" are in accordance with things which are already signified, then he 


46 Amm., On Interpretation 36.23-25: Ta yàp UNO Tod óvoparo0érov TIAEHEVA WG HEV OIKELWG 
éxovta npóg TÀ npáypora, oi Keivraı, quos dv kaAoivro; D. Blank translates “oixeiwc” as “ap- 
propriately" and his translation is not followed here for the reasons analyzed in Chriti 2019b, 98. 
47 Amm., On Categories 72.24—25. 

48 Amm., On Interpretation 37.19-24: For example, in the Physics lecture, the name of ‘sponta- 
neity' and that of ‘void’, or in the Meteorology that of ‘raindrop’ and ‘shower’, as well as the 
names that we know that he posited, such as ‘entelechy’...or ‘term’...or ‘figure’... (transl. 
D. Blank). 

49 Amm., On Interpretation 37.26-27: ..capéotata noŭ trjv nepi TOUTWV ToU (QuAocóQov 
Stavotav (transl. Blank). 
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can only be talking about these words’ etymological/semantic connections to 
things they already designate, such as the case of kevöv, etymologically/seman- 
tically related to ‘void’, which however is proposed for ‘bereft of body’. Alterna- 
tively, if Ammonius means that “new words" are consonant with *new/unnamed 
things”, then a second question is raised: how are “new words” considered com- 
patible with the “new things” they are bound to represent? In other words, how 
can a suggested word be “consonant” with a new subject under treatment? 

The only way to conceive of such a compatibility seems to include the current 
concept which is signified by the suggested word (or certain of its parts e.g., in 
the case of évteAéxeta), expressed only via the respective given etymology. Am- 
monius explicitly declares that things can only be depicted by means of concepts 
(voriparro) in a) his formulaic expression of the purpose (= subject-matter) of the 
Categories, b) his considerations of Aristotle’s “semantic triangle"? and c) his 
commentary on the Analytics:? words signify things via concepts. Ammonius ar- 
gues that only concepts can be “principally and immediately" (npwtwg xat 
npooex@c) designated by words” and applied to things that we want to represent 
or to access.™ The importance that Ammonius credits to concepts in terms of sig- 
nification can be of assistance when we attempt to decipher his claim that Aris- 
totle's words are “consonant with things": in either of our options just discussed, 
the safest way to comprehend Ammonius' argument, is to conceive of a bond be- 
tween a) the new concepts that Aristotle wants to treat and b) the vocabulary that 
he has at his disposal, by means of the already named concepts, i.e., by means of 
the disposed etymon. The designation process that Aristotle seems to follow from 
Ammonius' point of view demands departure from the new concept in question 
and a return to it with a proposed word, whether it is a new word or an existing 


50 Amm., On Categories 9.17-18; 9.22; 10.3; 10.8; 10.13; 12.1. Ammonius’ formulation concerning 
the subject-matter of the Categories is adopted by most of his students: see, e.g., Simpl., On Cat. 
12.1 ff; Philop., On Cat. 10.6-8; Olymp., On Cat. 69.15-17; Elias, On Cat. 170.15-18 & 176.33-34. 
On the discussion over the purpose of the first logical treatise see the classical study of Kotzia 
1992. 

51 Amm., On Interpretation 24.8, 24.30 & 89.23. 

52 Amm., On Analytics 1.9 & 1.18. 

53 Amm., On Interpretation 17.25-28. 

54 On more aspects of Ammonius’ theory on vorjpuata see also Amm., On Interpretation 18.28- 
30. Concepts constitute the images of things in the soul. This view is shared by other commenta- 
tors too: see, e.g., Simpl., On Categories 12.21-25. 
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one with a more particular meaning, but in both cases it is the given etymon 
which apparently provides him with specific potential: * 


new concept: ‘spontaneity’ 4————————— new word: avTopatTov 
conceptual affinity etymological affinity 


relevant concept: ‘automatic’ ————— —— ——» used word: avToOpaTov 
Fig. 1: From new concepts to new etymological relations. 


In the above procedure, there are two affinities which permit the attribution of a 
word to the subject under discussion: It is the semantic/conceptual proximity be- 
tween what he wants to name and what is already named that constitutes the 
basis of the procedure of naming what is new, as the named concepts are those 
that supply the philosopher with the linguistic deposit, so as to pick a suitable 
word or to coin a new one. Semantic proximity is the first crucial step but the 
decisive step for a name-giving is the etymological proximity between the utter- 
ance in use and the new suggested one. 

Our discussion of Ammonius’ analysis can be completed by what he says in 
his commentary on Porphyry’s Introduction, where he also considers the neces- 
sity of suggesting “familiar names” .* In this text, the Neoplatonist underlines the 
need of “each art” to invent new names for subjects that emerge, names which 
could probably seem strange to the listeners/learners. This particular necessity 
has to be dealt with by each art’s own “tools”, i.e., by the disposable means of 
each field, so that the new attributions are familiar to those who perceive them; 
Ammonius gives an example with the distinctive case of geometers, who have 
named the diverse types of triangles according to the characteristics of the 


55 See also Chriti 2018 for this specific representation of Aristotle’s possible process of name- 
assigning. 

56 Amm., On Porphyry's Introduction 50.19-51.6: And each art (£xdotn t&v Texv@v) that aspires 
to teach something newer and not standard (katvotepov kai £evoripenéc) beside other arts, at- 
tributes names by means of its familiar instruments (Toig oixeiots opydvots), so as to accomplish 
it with clarity; thus, the geometers, who have found many different types of triangles, such as 
the one that has three equal sides, the other two and another with three unequal ones, have used 
familiar names (oikeioıg óvópaotv) and called the first equilateral, the second isosceles and the 
third scalenus, aiming at designating each with the respective name (my transl., based on the 
transl. by Blank). 
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shapes’ sides, i.e., based on the existing names of the specific features. Ammo- 
nius’ exposition here crystallizes the co-existence of the Platonic/Socratic con- 
cept of ‘art”” with the Socratic ‘tool’, as well as with Aristotle’s oixeiws, into a 
coherent narrative. Ammonius combines ideas which were considered to be sep- 
arated up to his time and the outcome is that he applies for the first time such an 
interpretation of a thinker’s linguistic behaviour, by rendering semantic/etymo- 
logical affinities as “tools” of the art of naming exercised by geometers and other 
savants;°* familiarity based on disposable etymologies is presupposed for clarity 
and every science should use its “familiar tools” in order to assign understand- 
able names. 

The invention of “new names”, based upon widely accepted etymological/se- 
mantic contents, certifies for Ammonius that names are not random in Aristotle’s 
own linguistic use, leading to the wished conclusion, i.e., that the philosopher 
does not adopt Hermogenes’ “total arbitrariness” regarding language: extreme 
arbitrariness is now proved to be ruled out by “Ammonian” Aristotle, who agrees 
with Plato as represented by Socrates in terms of his approach to language, for 
this very reason. 


4 Concluding remarks 


Let us recapitulate: Aristotle in On Interpretation declares the conventional na- 
ture of language, although he doesn’t seem to disapprove his current etymologi- 
cal analysis. Ammonius’ aim is to provide evidence for the agreement between 
Aristotle and Plato in terms of their linguistic approaches and, apparently, he is 
faced with Aristotle’s declaration that language is a product of convention. To 
moderate the “superficial” inconsistencies between the two thinkers, Ammonius 
turns from Aristotle’s theory to Aristotle’s practice and becomes the first inter- 
preter to trace the philosopher’s restrictions to linguistic convention as they per- 
tain to etymological/semantic familiarity. 

Etymological proximities as exploited in total harmony with human habit is 
an issue deeply plumbed by Ammonius via Aristotelian onomastics and, not only 
does the Neoplatonic commentator approve of name-attribution supported by 





57 In the Cratylus, Socrates defines the techne which is followed by the name-giver: Cratylus 
389a2; 393d4; 389d4-390a8; 390e1-4; 387c1 & 6-7; 388c1. 

58 See also Ammonius’ remark on the necessity of following a language’s structure and rules 
during word derivation, so that new words do not sound strange to native speakers: On Catego- 
ries 72.16 ff and 73.8 ff. 
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disposable vocabulary, but he also theorizes it by contextualizing it within the 
discussion on the character of language. Thus, Aristotle's oikeiwsg, which refers 
to semantic/etymological proximities, is interpreted as a refutation of Hermo- 
genes' extreme conventionalism, and these affinities are explicitly rendered by 
Ammonius as "tools" of disciplinary fields in name-assigning. 

Aristotle's and other philosophers' name-giving policies had been pointed 
out before Ammonius;? nevertheless, he is the first to emphasize the importance 
of the relation between new words and disposable signified contents, i.e., the 
building of new semantic/etymological connections, on the basis of *old etymol- 
ogies”. As it can be deduced from his general underlining of vońpata, being pri- 
marily designated by words, as well as from his qualification of “new words" as 
“consonant with things", Ammonius' perspective of Aristotelian nominations 
certifies what has been stressed by contemporary scholarship about the im- 
portance of semantics in ancient etymological approaches. 

According to Ammonius, the fact that Aristotle leans on existent words is due 
to their etymology, i.e., their decoded signifieds, which are related to the one he 
wants to name. In Ammonius' treatment, new semantic/verbal connections are 
erected because older links are taken for granted: new etymological affinities are 
essentially built upon given ones, because specific unfolded meanings are used 
to fold other ones, i.e., previous relations between words and meanings are acti- 
vated so as to establish new ones, a practice which has much in common with 
ancient approaches that are considered as “etymological” by contemporary 
scholars. 
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Part Il: Linguistic Issues 


Claire Le Feuvre 
Implicit Elements in Scholiasts’ 
Etymological Analyses 


Whoever has read scholiastic literature knows that studying that kind of texts im- 
plies reading between the lines as much as the lines themselves. Most explana- 
tions are not as explicit as we would like, and part of the reader’s task is first of 
all to identify the many implicit elements and to restore them to allusive wordings 
and elliptic formulations. This may have several causes: either the reader is sup- 
posed to understand what is at stake, if he is also learned, so that details are not 
necessary, or a more detailed explanation has been given in another place and 
the scholiast will not repeat it, or the scholiast reformulates the explanation of a 
predecessor and drops what he considers less important, or he has not enough 
space on his writing material (papyrus, manuscript), which leads him to con- 
dense his explanation, and so on. Etymological explanations are no exception. 
Scholiasts working on Homer were not preoccupied only with etymology. 
However, the wealth of obscure and obsolete words within Homer’s epic lan- 
guage led them very often to propose explanations. And in fact, this is what ety- 
mology is used for in scholia: its aim is to explain a difficult word, to justify the 
assigned meaning by linguistic reasoning (which does not conform to our mod- 
ern criteria, granted, but is still linguistic reasoning), or to justify the form if it 
poses a problem (rough breathing or not, diphthong or long vowel, and so on). 
Thus, as a rule, in the corpus of Homeric scholia we have etymologies only for 
words which are not usual in Ionic-Attic, since for a usual word which everyone 
understands, etymology will not bring anything to its understanding.’ 


1 Schematic typology of etymological 
explanations 


Four types of explanations can be distinguished. Type [a] is a simple translation 
into spoken Greek. This is the rule in the so-called lexicographical scholia, espe- 
cially the D scholia. An instance is évtea: 6mAa ‘arms’ (D Schol. T 339). A synonym 
is given which has no etymological relationship with the obsolete word. In lin- 
guistic terms, such an explanation bears on the signified, not on the signifier, and 





1 Lallot 1991, 144—145. 
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is, at first sight, not etymological at all—in fact it may be, as I will show. The same 
type applies to compound words, for instance wkxvpopwtatos TAXLOAVATOG 
‘doomed to an early death’ (D Schol. A 505): each member of the compound is 
translated into its spoken Greek equivalent. It can be enough to translate one 
member of the compound if the other one is a usual word, for instance in Aeux- 
«Àévov Aevkofpoytovt, Exnpeneotatnt ‘of the white arms, extremely beautiful’ 
(D Schol. A 572). Here, after the literal translation is added an adjective (Exmperteo- 
tatn) which is not a synonym of the explained word, but says how it should be 
understood: we are still exclusively on the level of the signified. The D scholia 
were meant to be used in classrooms, and their aim was to make the Homeric text 
understandable to a citizen of classical Athens.? 

Type [b] could be called an explicitation: it is also a translation into spoken 
Greek, but it relies on the etymological link between the lemma and the transla- 
tion. For instance áàvOgpósgooav- Avon qépovoav ‘bearing flowers’ (D Schol. B 
695), óAoó«povoc- óAe0piov ‘deadly’ (D Schol. B 723). The scholiast's aim is still 
to explain the signified rather than the signifier: the fact that he translates a com- 
pound óAoóqpovog through a simple adjective óAc0piov shows that the signifier 
is not his concern, but, using a word which has an etymological connection with 
the lemma, he uses the signifier as a means to explain the signified. It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish type [b] from type [a]: for instance, I consider Bov- 
An@opov- BovAevtikóv (D Schol. B 25) as an explicitation ([b]) rather than a 
translation ([a]) because of the etymological link between lemma and gloss and 
because a translation would translate both elements of the compound. 

Type [c] bears only on the signifier. An instance is ebxwAr|- wonep napà TO 
TAVOW TAVOWAT xai EATIW EATIWPT], OVTW napà TO EvYW EvXWAT (DT Schol. A 65) 
“as from movow one derives navowAr and from éAnw éAnwpr, similarly from 
exw one derives ebywAr.” The meaning of the lemma is not commented upon, 
only the formal derivation is. The comment relies on the use of analogy (iorep), 
which is very frequent in Greek grammatical works and is meant to show that the 
process described is regular. Here it is a morphological process (derivation), else- 
where it may be a phonetic process (metathesis, prothesis for instance). Another 
instance is £& €6éwv- Saovvetat, Mapa TO £t “with a rough breathing, «because» 
it comes from &Cw” (A Schol. A 534): the problem here is the form of the stem, 
namely the presence or absence of the initial aspiration, is lost in psilotic Ionic. 





2 On the different types of scholia, see Dickey 2007, 18-23. For the Iliad, A scholia and bT scholia 
are quoted after Erbse, D scholia after Van Thiel. For the Odyssey, the scholia vetera are quoted 
after Pontani for books a-0, after Dindorf for the others. 
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The problem is solved through an etymological explanation, but the logical rela- 
tionship remains implicit: napa TO £t is the argument justifying Saovvetat, but 
the formulation has no explicit causal conjunction, which I supplied in the above 
translation. There is nothing about the signified since meaning, as for cùywàñ, is 
clear, but of course “it comes from &(w” could be taken as a semantic indication 
as well as an etymological one. Type [c] is characterised by the regular presence 
of mapa TÒ X, ånò TOD X which indicates the etymon: this type can be said etymo- 
logical in the way we moderns understand it, connecting a base and its deriva- 
tives on formal criteria. Type [c] is found predominantly in the A scholia, some of 
which are repeated in the bT scholia: the A scholia collect the remarks of Aristar- 
chus' followers and are meant for a scholarly audience. 

Type [d] is the most complex, bearing at the same time on the signified and 
the signifier and providing an explanation that justifies the one by the other. This 
is an etymological explanation in the way Greeks understood etymology: it gives 
a motivation to immotivated words and restores a “deep” meaning which is not 
immediately accessible. An example, which I will analyse in detail later on, is 
alyavenot- ákovríoic, Ñ Mapa TO &yav leodaı, fi... “with javelins, either from d&yav 
‘{eo8at ‘to throw violently’, or...” (D Schol. B 774): we have here first a translation 
(axovtiotc, type [a]), followed by an explanation which bears on the signified (the 
javelin is so called because it is thrown violently) and the signifier (the word 
should be segmented aiyav-én, the first element of which is the adverb &yav ‘ex- 
ceedingly’ and the second one the verb trju ‘to throw’, given here in the passive 
‘ieo8at because of course the javelin is thrown and does not throw). The principle 
is that of a morphological analysis which says “the morphological boundary is 
here" and identifies in each element thus isolated a word attested in the Greek 
lexicon, so that the combination of those two words provides a meaning which 
corresponds to a given characteristic of the referent (the lemma) such that it jus- 
tifies the denomination of the latter. In the given example, it is a functional char- 
acteristic: if the javelin is not thrown violently, it is useless and no longer 
functional as a weapon. In other cases (see below), it is a formal characteristic. 
So that one can say that the javelin is rightly named aiyavén because the relation- 
ship between signifier ([aiganee]) and *deep" signified (that which is thrown vi- 
olently) is logical and founded in the nature of the referent. This conception is 
advocated by Cratylus in Plato's eponymous dialogue, against Hermogenes, who 
thinks that there is no essential relationship between form and meaning and that 
names are a matter of convention. There were philosophers and grammarians on 
both sides of the controversy, but the cratylean conception, although not com- 
mon, is widespread in scholiastic literature—and in fact, those who do not share 
this conception do not engage in etymology. But the theoretical framework is 
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never openly dealt with in scholia (this is not the place for it), so that this funda- 
mental element remains implicit. 

The same applies to non-compound words: köung- Tis TPIXWOEWE. eipntau de 
TAPA TO KÖOHOV aUTIYV eivat TOD GWpATOS (D Schol. A 197) *xóun: the hair; and it 
is so named because it is the ornament of the body." This proposed etymology, 
which dates back to Herodian (2nd c. CE) at least,’ links kón with kóopoc, which 
of course modern practice would not do. In the Greeks' practice, it was not a prob- 
lem to add a letter or to drop one, so that going from Koop to kop is quite normal.^ 
What is important is that here again the given etymology justifies the denomina- 
tion xóym by restoring its “deep” meaning, which is ‘ornament’: that corresponds 
to a functional characteristic of the hair. This etymology states that kópr is a kind 
of kóopoc, the latter being the generic word: we could say in modern words that 
köun is considered a hyponym of kóopoc, and that its phonetic shape is contained 
in the phonetic shape of the hyperonym köouog, the aim of etymology being to 
bring to light this essential link. Another instance is kovàeóv mapa (TO) KoiAov 
etvat (A Schol. A 220) “the word xovuAeóv ‘scabbard’ is from xoiAoc ‘hollow’,” 
because the hollow shape is an essential characteristic of a scabbard—there 
again, modern etymology would disagree on the etymological connection be- 
tween koAeóv (Hom. kovAeóv through metrical lengthening) and xoiAoc, but 
would agree that it would not be absurd that the scabbard be named after its hol- 
low shape. In both cases, the etymology relies not only on phonetic similarity 
(paronymy) but also on an arguable semantic relationship. 

As in type [c], the etymological explanation is introduced by napa tò X. Type 
[d], frequent in the A scholia, is not meant for classrooms: we have here scholars 
writing for other scholars. Neither kön nor koAeöv are obscure or rare; they need 
not be translated as does aiyaven, and the etymological explanation is for learned 
readers—in fact, this is a piece of cratylean etymology. 

Different types can be found together in the same scholion (see the instance 
of aiyaven above, where type [a] is followed by type [d]), and often the reformu- 
lation of a given explanation leads to a change from one type to another). Those 
explanations were taught repeatedly over the centuries in schools, and any ver- 
sion we have compiles the preceding ones: the A scholia incorporate part of the 
D scholia, which are also incorporated into the Lexica of Hesychius or Apollonius, 





3 Herodian, De Prosodia catholica, Lentz III/1, 325: TO pévtot kón Bapvvetat ártó TOD KÖONOG 
yeyovvia, “but kópn is barytone since it is derived from kóopoc" (whereas words in -uh are said 
to beregularly oxytone). Etymology is here used for the same purpose as in scholiastic literature, 
to justify the form of the word, here its “irregular” stress. 

4 See already Plato’s Cratylus where that kind of manipulation is constant. 
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and the Byzantine Etymologica draw from all these sources. And there may be 
important differences between different redactions of an identical explanation. 


2 Successive redactions and reformulations: the 
case of óoAtyóoktoq 


I will illustrate this last point with a case study. The different versions of the ex- 
planations transmitted for the adjective 80Atyóoktoc, epithet of £yyog ‘spear’, 
evince different strategies and concerns. They are listed below according to the 
criterium of completeness, redactions being labelled from 1 to v according to the 
type of information they give, which are represented by numbers in exponent: 


Ois the etymon of the word, or the etymons if several etymologies are proposed: 

+ means that the relationship between the lemma and the etymon is explicit (the etymon 
is introduced by a prepositional phrase mapa 10, ånò Tod ‘from X’, or the etymon is given 
first and the compound or derivative is introduced by ö8ev)? 

02 means that the relationship is not explicit (it has to be deduced from the translation and 
there is no mapa TÒ, àrtó Tod) 

© is the technical explanation which derives the attested word from its given etymon, which 
may consist of formal operations (metathesis, apocope, adjunction, contraction...) or se- 
mantic ones (metaphor, metonymy, antiphrasis...) 

© is the parallel involved (Womep), given as a justification of the technical explanation and 
appealing to analogy‘ 





5 The standard way of introducing an etymon is through napà tò X: Schol. a 56b2 Pontani 
ainvAloıcı f| Wevséow f| ouyyevikoig, napà TO aipa “aipvAioro or ‘false’ or ‘parent’, from aia.” 
The formulation with 60ev is less precise and more polyvalent, but 60ev can, among other mean- 
ings, apply to a derivational relationship between two words, hence to an etymological relation- 
ship: Schol. 8 612b Pontani petaotrhow: petaotaðuńow. TO yàp ‘OTH, otrjow' Kai ni OTABLOD 
héyetat, ÖBev yivetat Kal ó ‘onKdc’, ‘OTNKÖG’ tic Ov Kal 8nAGv ovoOpóv Tiva, ÖBEV koi Å AvTionKw- 
otc AVTIGTAOLN GIs Tiç 000A “petaothow: ‘I will replace’ «the presents». Because oT, otrjoo can 
also apply to a weight (ova0póc), and from there comes also onkóc, a *otnkög, as it were, and 
referring to some weight, whence also dvttor|Kwots ‘compensation’, an *ávrioráOunotc ‘coun- 
terweight’, as it were." In the latter instance, otrjow, future of iotnuu, is given as the etymon of 
onkos: this implies a formal manipulation, dropping the [t], which remains implicit in the ety- 
mological explanation but can be deduced from the *otnkög tic àv with the assumed interme- 
diate step *otnkög, a ghost word signalled as such by the presence of tic + participle of ‘to be’ 
after the invented word (similarly at the end of the scholion åvtiotáðpnoiç tig ovo, 
*ávriovóOunotc being also a ghost word). 

6 Asa rule (3) appears only when (2) is present except in purely morphological explanations of 
type [c], and follows it most of the time. 
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is the contextual justification, either from the immediate context or from a different con- 
text—there are several types of contextual justification, which will not be distinguished 
here to avoid unnecessary complexity. 


Most of the time elements ®, ®, ®, ®© are introduced in that order. The combination 

of those elements allows us to distinguish five types: 

— Redaction I has all four elements; a subtype is redaction I’ which has at least 
© and ® but may drop ? and ® because they are not necessary (when there is 
no formal problem). 

— Redaction II has elements 9, ®, 9, 

— Redaction III has elements ®, ®. 

— Redaction IV has element ? only. 

—  Redaction V has none of the above elements, but only a translation. 


It must be stressed that this has no implication about chronology: a shorter re- 
daction is often the abridged variant of a fuller one, but a fuller redaction can also 
be a later reformulation mixing two shorter scholia, or the scholiast may have 
added an explicitation of his own. In the example given below, the fullest redac- 
tion is a late one, mixing different sources. 


2.1 AoAtyóoktoc, redaction Il 


Redaction II, the fullest we have for 6oAuóoktoc, comes from a D scholion to 
Z 44:7 


5oAıyöokıov Zyxoc: TO eig 8oAıyov 81&otnpa Kiew Svvápevov €? [d] rAeovácavrog Tod o ®, 
ws kai £v TH 06080106 ©. “H, TÒ paxpov [a], ov Å okià 60A 0? [b], Toto bE Ex TOD napa- 
KodovBobvtos. “H, önep, Sià TÒ oxi& vtpapñva, oňyòv yéyove ®© [d]. * 


50\ıydokıov Éyyoc: that which can move to a long distance (etymon: ŝoùyóv + Kiew), 
through adjunction of s (formal explanation: epenthesis of a sibilant), as in Beóoðotoç 


7 This scholion is given in Van Thiel’s edition of the D scholia: it is not found as such in the 
oldest manuscripts, but comes from Lascaris’ 1517 edition (L), who completed the D scholia of 
his text with scholia of the b family and with Eustathius. Thus, it is not an original scholion, but 
Lascaris did there what all scholiasts did before him, a patchwork. Eustathius’ text is kal Ev 
dAAOIC SE TOAAAXOD 8oAıy6okıov Eyxog A€yet i] TO prakpóv, o0 SoA Kal Å OKLA, Ñ TO £i; SOALYOV 
KLOV ÑTOL Eig pakpòv nopevópevov TAEOVAGHa TOD o N, Örtep 60Auóv yéyove bia TO Ev OKLE 
1poupfjvot, wg Kai dAAaXOD pnerjoerot (Comm. Il. 1.663, ad T 346). 

8 [a], [b], [c], [d] refer to the typology under 1. 
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(parallel). Or the long one, that which has a long shadow (etymon: oxıd), which is the logical 
consequence. Or that which, because it grew in a shaded place, became long (etymon: oxid). 


We have in this scholion several types: translation ([a], paxpdv), explicitation 
([b], ob f| oxtà SoAtyn), etymology ([d], TO eig 60Àuyóv 8t&otnpa Kiet 8uvápevov). 
In fact we have two etymologies, one analysing the second element as oxtd 
‘shadow’, and the other as kleıv ‘to move’. They are not presented in the same 
way: the etymology by oxià is simple and does not need a long explanation, not 
even the precision on the etymon mapa TO okt&, deduced from the explicitation 
ov Å oxtà 80A ur] ©. It corresponds to a formal characteristic of the referent of the 
noun of which So0Atydoxtos is the epithet, its shape: with aiyavén, a substantive, 
we operated with the referent-signifier-signified of a single word; here, with an 
adjective, we must dissociate the referent, which is that of the qualified substan- 
tive, from the signified-signifier, which is that of the adjective. Within the frame 
of this etymology, two different semantic interpretations are suggested, accord- 
ing to the internal syntactic structure of the compound, *which has a long 
shadow' (possessive compound, head final), or *which is long because of the 
shadow' (determinative compound, head initial): the notion of internal syntax of 
a compound is never explicit in scholiasts' analyses, but it shows through the 
translation they give of a given compound. 

The etymology by xietv implies that the second element is the neuter partici- 
ple kiov ‘moving’, which could seem logical since the word is an epithet of the 
neuter noun éyyoc: however, this is implicit in the scholion, and the formulation 
TO £l doAıyov öLdotnna xkíetv 8vvápevov gives the verb under the form of the in- 
finitive kieıw—the participle being the modal verb 6vvápievov. An implication is 
that, if-Kıov is the neuter participle, the inflectional type should be *5oAtyooxiwv, 
-ovtoc, whereas in the first interpretation, where the second element is oxå, the 
inflectional type must be 60Aiyóoxtog, -ov: this point is not mentioned, and we 
cannot know whether it was envisioned by the scholiast. This interpretation gives 
a meaning which corresponds to a functional characteristic of the referent of 
Eyxog: a thrown spear is expected to cover a long distance. Since it is less obvious 
than the etymology by oxió, it necessitates further precision, namely, the formal 
explanation rrAeovdoavtog tob o ® and the parallel which justifies it wg xai £v tà 
0£608010c ©, 

The parallel in itself is not fully explicit: it relies on an analogy which, fully 
developed, is *9e680T0g : 076060106 :: *6oAuóxtov : x = 60Myóoktov. We saw a 
full-fledged analogy in the bT scholion to A 65 which illustrates type [c] above 
(see 1.): EDXWAT]|: WOTLEP napà TO TOW navowàh Kal EAnw EAnwpr, OUTW TIAPA 
TO £Uyc cùxwAń. Here, however, the scholion mentions only the second element 
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of the analogical square, @ed0SoTos.’ That implies that the reader knows that 
0260060106 results from the adjunction of a sibilant between the two elements of 
the compound of the regular form 0£ó8010G (attested in Pindar and as a personal 
name) and that he will deduce that the expected form would be *60Aıyökıov, al- 
though this is not attested. This use of analogy to justify formal manipulations 
(here an extra letter) is characteristic of Alexandrian grammarians” and frequent 
in scholia which epitomise their work (A scholia and all later sources). But often 
the analogy is left for the reader to reconstruct. 


2.2 AoAtyóoktoc, redaction III 

Redaction III is found in an A scholion to T 346: 
SoAtXOoktov: oi pév napà TO kiev €? Ev nAeovaou@ 9 [d], oi 8& mapa thv oktáv 0? [d]. 
8oAıyöokıov: for some, it comes from kietv with an adjunction, for others it comes from oxtd. 


Here the same two etymologies are mentioned. However, only the second part of 
the compound is considered, and the first element, 50Atxo-, is not mentioned, be- 
cause it is clear. The relationship with the etymon is explicit for both (mapa tò 
kleiv, rtapà Tv OKIdv), whereas it is not in redaction 11. The scholiast does not 
examine the meaning of the compound, which is not translated as in redaction II. 
The meaning must be deduced from the chosen etymology—that leaves open the 
question of the internal syntax of the compound which is alluded to in redaction 
II and left aside here. The second etymology (oxid) is not commented upon. The 
first one (kieıv) is, but the elements given in redaction II are omitted: there is a 
mention of the adjunction (£v nAeovaouw), but which letter is added is not speci- 
fied," the reader must supply the missing precision, which implies that he must 
know that a compound of 80Auyóc and kieıv would be *6oAuyóxtov and that the s 
is secondary, and no analogical parallel is mentioned at all, that is, element ® is 
missing. 

Redaction III thus appears to be an abridged version of a fuller redaction of 
type II, several elements of which were omitted either for lack of space (material 
constraints) or because the scholiast thought they might be supplied easily by a 





9 In the preserved corpus, 0£606010G is not attested in Homer but appears first in Hesiod (Op. 
320). 

10 Lallot 2012, 228. 

11 Eustathius has a more explicit tAeovaop@ rob o (Comm. Il. 1.663). 
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learned reader, or both. This is frequently the case for A scholia: the manuscript 
which transmits them, the Venetus A, “contains most of the longer D scholia, but 
omits explanations with which many scholia begin.”” Here, the only explicit el- 
ements are the technical data, etymon ® and elliptic comment on the form 9. 


2.3 AoAıyookıog, redaction IV 
Redaction IV is transmitted by the Etymologicum Magnum, Kallierges p. 282: 


SoAtyOoktov- TO péya kal pakpóv [a], fj paKpav oxiàv &ártoteAo0v © [b], Ñ pakpàv rtopevópe- 
vov [a], mapa tò kiev €? [d]. 


8oAıyöokıov: that which is big and long, or which makes a long shadow, or which covers a 
long distance, from kieıv. 


Here too we have different types (translation, explicitation, etymological expla- 
nation). The explanation linking the word with oxå (which is deduced from the 
explicitation [b]) is not commented upon, as it was in redaction rit. The explana- 
tion linking it with xietv is, very shortly: it adds the semantic explanation which 
was lacking in redaction mI (uaxpdav nopevópevov) but says nothing on the form 
of the word, that is, elements ? and ? are missing. Etymology here is adduced as 
a justification of the proposed meaning. The semantic explanation is in fact a 
translation of type [a], the compound is translated by a phrase where pakpàv 
translates oyó- and rtopevópevov translates -Kıov. The complete formulation 
would be paxpav ropevópevov, Tapa TO kíetv, 6 €oTt nopeveoða "from kiet, that 
is mopeveo@a:” the sequence mapa TO X, 6 ott Y is frequent in Homeric scholia 
since scholiasts use Homeric words to explain other Homeric words (which con- 
forms to the Aristarchean principle “explain Homer by Homer”), but these words, 
which need no explanation in a discussion between scholars (A scholia) need to 
be translated for a less learned audience. Here, however, the equivalence be- 
tween kleıv and mopeveo8at remains implicit. The first element, 50Atx6s, is only 
translated and not explicitly given as etymon. 

A different type IV redaction is found in the Pseudo-Herodian’s Partitiones 
(p. 23): 


80Aıyöv, TO paKpov, ó8&v xoi SoAtydoxtov Sdpv “), TS pakpàv oxtàv ATTOTEAODV 





12 Van Thiel 2000, 2: “continet pleraque scholia longiora classis D, sed omittit explicationes, a 
quibus multa scholia incipiunt.” 
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6oAuóc, long, whence also 80oAıxöokıov 8ópv, making a long shadow. 


This one has only the first explanation given in the Etymologicum Magnum, and 
the same translation paxpav okıav ånoteàoŬv, but an etymological relationship 
is explicit in 60ev “”, which states that 80Aıy6okıov is a compound of 80AtXóq. 


2.4 AoAtyóoktoc, redaction V 


Redaction v is transmitted by several sources (Hesychius, Suda, Pseudo-Zona- 
ras),? one of which is a D scholion to T 346: 


5oAıydokıov- péya [a], pakpàv oxtàv &noteAo0v [b], Ñ pakpàv mopevdpevov [a] (mss ZYOX) 
8oAıyöokıov: big, making a long shadow, or covering a long distance. 


It gives for each interpretation only a translation or an explicitation, but no ety- 
mological explanation. This redaction must be the result of a process of conden- 
sation which keeps only the point of departure (the lemma) and the point of 
arrival (the translation), without any of the intermediate elements which can jus- 
tify the proposed translation (etymon, formation, parallel). In fact, it does not 
even keep the central point in the second interpretation, kieıv, which is flatly 
translated: mopevdpevov is nothing more than the translation of kxíov (see redac- 
tion IV). Thus, redaction V is a reformulation of a more detailed etymological ex- 
planation of type II or III, and is even less explicit than redaction IV since even 
element “is not explicit. The D scholion and Hesychius mention the two different 
interpretations, but this is not the case in the Suda, which has only one: oyó- 
OKLOV: TO HAKPOTLÖPEUTOV. 


2.5 From one redaction to another 


Most of the time we do not have all the steps, but only an explanation of type IV, 
for instance, and we must then reconstruct the missing elements. The case is worse 
when we have only explanations of type V, that is, only a translation or an explici- 
tation. From what precedes it appears that there are two types of translations: next 





13 Hesychius, Lexicon, delta 2151: 6oMyóoktov: pakpàv Éyov oktáv r. vg, uokpóoxtov Sp ££ ov Tò 
p£ya 6nAobtar fj pakpàv iévat Svvänevov. Suda, delta 1340: 60Myóoktov- TO paKpomdpEvToOV. 
Ps.-Zonaras, Lexicon, delta p. 563: S0Atydoxtov. pakpòv f| péya fj TO paKpav oktàv ATTOTEÄODV ñ 
pakpàv rtopevópevov. 
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to direct translations of the Homeric word (for instance wxvpopwtatos- Taxv0a- 
vatos), there are others which are translations of scholarly explanations of the Ho- 
meric word (for instance S0Atyooktov- TO pakporópevrov in the Suda). The latter 
imply one or several intermediate step(s) between the lemma and the translation, 
but as we saw, this intermediate step is often omitted: one is then left with a sur- 
prising translation of which the origin is far from clear, and this is especially true 
for lexicographic scholia and lexica, which are primarily concerned with meaning. 
When, as for SoAtyooxtov, we can compare with other less elliptic scholia, we may 
have access to cancelled elements, and this allows us to understand how scholi- 
asts worked. But when this is not the case, we have to reconstruct the reasoning 
lying behind the proposed explanation, thanks to what we know of the scholiasts’ 
method. 


3 Contextual etymology 


One point remains unclear: why, when the analysis ‘having a long shadow’ is 
simple and obvious, did scholiasts imagine another one (‘covering a long dis- 
tance’) which is not obvious at all? The reason is probably to be sought in the 
context. The syntagm doAıydokıov £yyoc appears most of the time as the object of 
the verb mpotet ‘he throws’: there are eleven occurrences of the hemistich mpotet 
80Aıy6okıov Zyxos in the Iliad. Now a recurrent context exerts a greater constraint 
than a variable one. Throwing (rpoieı) implies motion, and this is probably the 
reason why SoAtyooktov was analysed as ‘covering a long distance, far-reaching’. 
The epithet ‘having a long shadow’ has a static meaning, whereas ‘covering a 
long distance’ has a dynamic meaning: the latter is in agreement with the context. 
There is, so to speak, a projection of the meaning of the verb onto the object syn- 
tagm: the notion of motion is not compatible with the substantive £yyoc, so the 
epithet is the only available target for this projection, and this is what explains 
the analysis 60Aty6-0-ktov from kíet. This is a characteristic of scholiastic ety- 
mology: since scholiasts explain a text, they seek in the text itself, in that case in 
the near context, helpful elements and clues to establish the meaning of an ob- 
scure word, or even ofa very clear one, as is the case here. Contextual justification 
of a given interpretation is not always explicit—in the case of öÖoAıxöokıov, it re- 
mains implicit. We have to be all the more watchful in order to identify the hidden 
reason(s) leading the scholiast, or the lexicographer who draws on scholiasts' 
work, to the interpretation he gives. 
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4 Interferences between distinct synchronies 


There may be yet another element in that case. The interpretation SoAtyooktov 
‘covering a long distance’ is problematic because the compound is usual in the 
Iliad, but in the Iliad 80Myóg always qualifies a physical object, never an abstract 
notion like a distance, and compounds SoAtyo-X always mean ‘having a long X’ 
(doAıyeyxrig ‘having a long spear’, SoAıyrypetuog ‘having long oars’, 5ovAtyo-5et- 
pos ‘having a long neck’), they are possessive compounds where ‘long’ is the epi- 
thet of X. The use with an abstract appears in the Odyssey only, where öoAıyög 
can be epithet of nouns such as ‘way’, ‘journey’ (6oAuriv 666v 8 393, 6 483, p 426, 
80Aıyöv MAGov y 169), acquiring thereby a temporal meaning (vuxra... 80Àuriv ip 
243, 6oAur| voðooç A 172).^ And ‘covering a long distance’ is not a possessive 
compound. It is problematic to assume for a compound of 60Auyóc, well attested 
in the Iliad, a meaning which the adjective does not have in that poem but only 
in the younger Odyssey, and a compound structure which is not found in other 
compounds So0Atxo-X. This was of course not a criterion for Greek scholars for 
whom there was one poet, Homer, author of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and who 
never had the idea that each poem could reflect a different state of language and 
that a linguistic study must make a distinction between Iliad and Odyssey—like 
many modern scholars, regrettably. And, as we saw above (see 2.1.), compound 
structure was not a criterion either for Greek scholars. Therefore, the use of 
8oAuyóc in the Iliad indicates that SoAtydoxtov £yyoc is a metrically extended form 
of the unmetrical *60Aıyov Eyxog ‘long spear’ (see the compound SoAtyeyxr\g © 
155, and the parallel ö0Aıyöv 8ópu N 162, O 474, P 607) and that ‘long’ refers to the 
spear (hence, in the extended form, to its shadow) and not to the distance it co- 
vers. But in Attic 6 56Atyos, substantivisation of 80Aıyög «6pópioc? (hence the ac- 
cent shift), is the longest footrace in gymnic competitions." The interpretation 
60AXÓ-0-ktov transposes a syntagm S0Atyov kiew in which 86Aıyov is a cognate 
object: this is the type found in Xenophon for instance, tov 86Aıyov Beiv ‘to run 





14 This is a further reason to condemn K 52 # 60à Te koi SoAtxov, with an adverbial use imply- 
ing the temporal meaning {for a long time]. Lines 51-52 were athetised by Aristarchus on seman- 
tic grounds, and this is justified: lines 51-52 £pya 8 &pe£ öoa pri neAnosnev Apyetotot || 6n0à 
TE kai 60Ayóv: 1600 yàp Kakà uroat’ Ayatovs repeat in chiasma lines 48-49 ävöp’ Eva Tooodde 
péppep’ &r ripe untioaodan, || doo’ "Ertwp £ppe£e Ai piAog via Ayotóv, replacing older £ppe£e, 
ö00(a) by younger £pe£(c), doa. 

15 Tradition says the institution of the 5dAtyog goes back to the 15th Olympic games, at the end 
of the 8th c. BCE. 
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the long footrace' (Xen., An. 4.8.27). One may therefore wonder whether this in- 
terpretation of 50Alyooxtov as meaning ‘far-reaching’ is not partly suggested by 
the contemporary state of language of Greek scholars of the 4th and 3rd c. BCE: it 
would be an anachronism, but of course Greek scholars could not avoid alto- 
gether interferences between their language and that of the text they were ex- 
plaining. Now if Attic tov 56Atyov Beiv provided a model to analyse S0Aty6-0-Ktov, 
this remains of course implicit, since the ‘long footrace’ is never mentioned in 
scholia or lexica. 

In fact, there may be a trace of this interference, but not in scholia concerned 
with S0Atxooxtov. The light spear or javelin (atyavén) is sometimes qualified by 
an epithet 5oAixavdos ‘with a long aulos’ (the aulos is the hollow part of the metal 
spearhead into which the wooden shaft is attached). Most of the time, this com- 
pound is correctly explained by scholiasts, but we find a bizarre explanation in a 
scholion to t 156 (mss T): 


aityavéag SoAtyavAous: pakpàç f| éni 8o0Auóv SujKovoac, 6oAuo6pópouc, f| TAG pokpóv 
avAov Exovoag [...] 


long or covering a long distance, ‘of the long race’ (60AtyoSpdpous), or which have a long 
aulos |...]. 


The interpretation ‘covering a long distance’ is parallel to that of 80Auyóoktov we 
saw above: we have two names of the spear (the heavy one £yyoc, the light one 
or javelin aiyaven), qualified by two compounds 60Atyo-X, and next to the inter- 
pretation which understands the compounds as referring to the physical aspect 
of the object (‘having a long shadow’, ‘having a long aulos’), there is another one 
which understands it as referring to the function of the object (‘covering a long 
distance’). However, nothing can twist 50AixavAoc toward the notion of race, 
which is explicit in 50Atyo5popovs... except the fact that the diaulos is also a spe- 
cific race in gymnic competitions, worth a double stadium in length." Here, the 
interference between two different synchronies, the contemporary state of lan- 
guage of Greek scholars and the Homeric one, is patent: the translation oyo- 
öpönovg for So0AtxavAous implies an equivalence between -auAog and -6pópoc 
which can be understood in the specific context of gymnic competitions only, and 
cannot be explained otherwise. 





16 According to Pausanias (5.8.6), the institution of the diaulos is slightly older than that of the 
dolichos and dates back to the 14th Olympic games. AUAóG means ‘tube’, and by metaphor can 
apply to the stadium because of its shape. 
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Is this interference responsible for the orientation not only of 8o0MyavAog but 
also of S0Atyooxktov toward the notion of distance covered by the thrown weapon, 
even though it entails torturing morphology in the case of 50Atydoxtov? Or, the 
other way around, did the interpretation ‘covering a long distance’ for 50Atyo- 
oxtov, due to the influence of the context and the paronymy with xietv, lead scho- 
liasts to assign the same meaning to the parallel compound doAixavAog because 
they had the diaulos in mind? We cannot answer this question because the expla- 
nations are elliptic: scholiasts do not even explicitly draw the parallel between 
So0AixavAos and 6oAuóoxtov ‘covering a long distance’ and do not mention the 
one when they explain the other." This example shows how comparison between 
different scholia, even though they seem to have nothing in common (it is a dif- 
ferent word and a different line), may bring to light elements which remain im- 
plicit in each scholion and help us understand the scholiast's interpretation of 
the word. 


5 Contexts and corpus: the case of atyavén 


I hinted above (see 3.) at the role of context in scholiastic etymological explana- 
tions, meaning the immediate context in which a word appears. The problem is 
that most of the time a given word appears in different contexts... which are used 
to justify different explanations. I will illustrate this point with the noun taken as 
a prototypical example of type [d], aiyaven ‘javelin’, an epic word which did not 
belong to the living lexicon of classical Ionic, Attic or koine. 


5.1 Javelins and goats 


The fullest redaction is found in a scholion to 6 626 (mss E, beginning of the 
14th c.): 


Schol. 8 626g1 Pontani: aiyavéa 8& Agyetat TO ojukpóv &kóvttov [a]. Tivetat 6$ ék TOD Kat’ 
aiyds teo8ot 0? [d], 8 got néuneoðar f| and Tod Ayav leodaı 0? mAcovacu@ tod ı ® [d]- fi 





17 Eustathius, Comm. Il. 1.388 (ad B 460), mentions both compounds together, with the correct 
explanation: £x 6€ TS Aéčewgç TaúTNg Kal 6pópoc Evaywvıog ó 80A óc; [...] ob ykerrat de GT aut 
xai TO 50Aıy6oKıov Kal SoAixavAot aiyaveat, 6 EOTL paKpoUs avAOUG Éxovoat, Tiyouv KOLÄÖTNTAG 
émiSopatidwv, aic 6 TOD EUAoU KavAds évietat “from this word is named also the race 6 80Auóq 
[...] and compounds from it are 80Aıyöokıov and 8oAixavAoı aiyavéat, which means ‘having long 
tubes’, that is, the hollow part of the spearpoint, into which the wooden shaft is attached.” 
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nopà TO iv ayKVANV ££ aiyeiwv Sepydtwv eivai © [d]; T] dnd Tod xarà àv aiy@v véeoBat 
19 [d] - Ñ dnd Tod &yav végo9o €? [d] 


aiyavéa is the name of the small javelin. It comes from the fact that it is thrown, that is, sent, 
at goats; or it comes from 'to be thrown violently' with adjunction of i; or from the fact that 
the propeller is made out of goat skin; or from the fact that it goes against goats; or from the 
fact that it goes violently. 


The scholion starts with a translation (TO ojuxpóv áxóvttov), followed by several 
etymological proposals which have a common point: all parse the word as a com- 
pound. This corresponds to a general tendency already present in Plato's Craty- 
lus, and systematic in the work of Hellenistic grammarians, to consider all long 
words as compounds which have to be reduced to simple elements (which is of- 
ten the case as a rule of thumb, but of course not always).? This agrees with a 
conception according to which complexity rises from the combination of simpler 
elements, language being no exception. Thus, the decomposition into simpler ele- 
ments will give access to the “deep” meaning which is the aim of etymology 
(see 1.). The proposed explanations for aiyavén show two divergences: on the in- 
ternal boundary between the two elements (segmentation aiyav-én or aiya-ven) 
and, correlative of the latter, on the identification of the simple elements (aiy- 
‘goat’ or dyav ‘exceedingly’, and int ‘throw’ or véopat ‘return, go back’, which 
here is taken with a more general meaning ‘to go’). Segmentation as such is not 
mentioned explicitly as an issue: it must be deduced from the divergent identifi- 
cation of simple elements. This yields the following four possibilities, in the order 
in which they are proposed by the scholion: aiy- + inp, &yav + inpt, then an ex- 
planation identifying ‘goat’ but saying nothing about the second element, then 
aiy- + véopat, &yav + véopat. The word &yav, allegedly the etymon, is not attested 
in Homer: we cannot know whether Greek etymologists paid any attention to 
that; at any rate they do not mention the problem. 

The third explanation, mapa 16 tiv åykúAnv ££ aiyeiwv Sepydtwv eivat, is 
Schol. 8 626f Pontani (aiyavénoww: doparioıg. mapa TO Thv ayKvANV ¿č aiyeiwv 
dEPHATWV eivai, found in several manuscripts older than E), incorporated into 
Schol. 8 626g1 where it did not belong originally?—an instance of mixing of dif- 
ferent sources, which in this case disrupts the logical sequence of the four expla- 
nations given in Schol. 8 626g1. It does not say anything about the second 
element, which is why I labelled it ©. But, since the propeller (ayxKvAn, which is 





18 Lallot 2012, 238. 
19 E has in fact an erroneous spelling àyr|vnv instead of ayKvAnv. Dindorf corrected the text 
after Schol. 6 626f. 
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a leather strap) is used to throw the weapon, this explanation probably also un- 
derstands the word as a compound of aiy- + int, thus implying an etymology by 
a word which is not even mentioned.” Since this explanation comes after the pre- 
ceding ones, where the reference to inut is explicit, the scholiast of Schol. 8 626g 
may have dispensed with it because in the context it was recoverable—however, 
this is originally Schol. 5 626f inserted into another scholion, and in Schol. 6 626f 
there is no clue provided by the context, and the etymon is not mentioned either. 
If we did not have the first two explanations of Schol. 8 626g, we would certainly 
not guess that mapa TÒ t'|v åykúAnv £& aiyeiwv Sepudtwv etvat describes a com- 
pound of aiy- + inp which differs from the first explanation by the internal syntax 
of the compound: ¿k tod Kat’ aiyos teo8at means that aiyaven is used to hunt 
goats (the first element would be a directive accusative), mapa TO TI åykúànv ¿č 
aiyeiwv 8eppi&vov eivat means that aiyavén is propelled by means of a leather 
strap (the first element would be an instrumental). And as a consequence, we 
would not understand the implicit etymon in Schol. 6 626f. There again, compar- 
ison with other scholia is necessary. Since the internal syntax of compounds is 
never an explicit issue for scholiasts, we should not project our modern ideas 
about linguistic description onto their description: at least the periphrases given 
as explanations show that they were aware of the problem, although it is not for- 
mulated overtly. 

If we compare this scholion with the “scale” proposed for 6oAu(óoxtov, it 
would correspond to a redaction of type III, lacking several elements: for all the 
proposed etymological explanations the etymon is explicitly given (mapa tò X), 
for one of them there is a comment on the form of the word (nAeovaopóà Tod 1), 
but without the parallel which could justify the adjunction, therefore we have 
elements ® and ®. And there is no element which would justify the link with tru: 


20 This is odd for us, but not so for ancient scholars. An instance of elliptic etymology where the 
etymon as such is not mentioned but "translated" by a synonym is Apollonius Soph., Lexicon 
homericum, p. 147: äpntrp 6 iepevs, ånò TOD bnEp TWV 0vóvtuv TAG Evy noreïoðar “åpnTÁp is 
the ‘priest’, called thus from the fact that he makes prayers on behalf of those who sacrifice.” 
The intended etymon is ópá: however, it is not given explicitly, but replaced by its syn- 
onym &Uyri, and it is left to the reader to identify the real etymon behind evydc. The complete 
formulation would be ånò 100 bnép TMV BUOVTWV TAG «ápác, 6 EOTLV> &eUyóác, noicio0at. The rea- 
son is probably that apd originally meant ‘prayer’ but that in first century koine it was specialized 
in the (already ancient) meaning ‘malediction’, which of course could not account for äpntrip, 
so that in the older meaning it had to be translated, so to speak, into a synchronic equivalent. 
Other similar instances will be found on the Etygram website (http://appsweb-cepam. 
unice.fr/etygram). In the case of scholion 6 626f Pontani the etymon ‘eo@at is cancelled and not 
even replaced by a synonym. 
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no morphological analysis of the second element thus identified tries to relate it 
to a given inflectional form of inju. Maybe the final -én was compared with forms 
like the aorist &nke (where e- is the augment!) or the aorist subjunctive ó-én 
(II 590), but this remains implicit.” 


5.2 Shorter redactions 
Other redactions correspond to a redaction of type IV: 


D Schol. B 774: aiyavenoı- axovtiots [a], fj mapa tò Ayav teo9ot €? [d], fi mapa Tò eldeteiv 
avräg eig atyàv &ypav ?? [d] (mss ZOR). 


Aiyavénot: with javelins, either from ‘to be thrown violently’ (&yav ieo8a1), or from the fact 
that they are appropriate for goat-hunting. 


We have here the etymon, fully explicit in mapa tò &yav teo00t, partly implicit in 
the second explanation where the second element of the compound is not identi- 
fied, but no comment on the form of the word, that is, element ? is missing. 

Another redaction of type IV is found in a scholion to Oppian's Halieutica 
which, however, gives a different semantic interpretation of the combination ai 
+ véopat (comparison ‘like a goat"): 


Schol. Oppianum, Hal. 1.712: aiyavéns: eldog Akovtiou napà TO Siknv aiyòç veeodau vayo 09, 
TOKO SE napà TO &yav véeoat Kai Mopevdeddat ">, 


Aiyavéng is a kind of javelin, from the fact that it goes quickly like a goat, or maybe from 
the fact that it goes and moves violently. 


In other scholia only one interpretation is mentioned: 


b Schol. TI 589 (BCE?, 589a2 Erbse): alyaven eipntau and Tob veioda eig atyac “* [d]. Zot 62 
eldog AKkovriov [a]. 


Aiyaven is named after the fact that it goes against goats; it is a kind of javelin. 


21 One could suggest that II 589-590 has played a role in this interpretation: ögon 6 aiyavéng 
pinn Tavaoio TétuKTAL, || Ñv PAT’ àvrip dpén “as far as goes the driving cast of a slender javelin 
which a man throws" (transl. R. Lattimore). In these lines aiyavén is found together with a form 
of inju which matches exactly the end of the word, and the javelin is the relativised object of 


agen. 
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Schol. 8 626g2 Pontani: atyavénotv: nakpoig ókovríoic (mss Y) [a] / Sopatiots EnttnBetotc eig 
aiy@v Orjpav €? (mss N) [d] / xovtapiots (mss C) [a] / eißog Kovtapiov (mss G) [a]. 


aiyavénov:: large javelins. Small spears appropriate for goat-hunting. Small spears, kind of 
spear. 


In the b scholion to II 589, the etymon is explicit for both elements of the com- 
pound (ànó tob veiodaı eig otyac). In the second scholion of 8 626g2 Pontani, 
coming from mss N, the etymon is implicit and refers to the first element only (eig 
aiy@v Orypav), but this still is a redaction of type IV, as opposed to type V in the 
explanations from mss Y, C and G. 


Hesychius, Lexicon, alpha 1683: aiyavéac: åkóvtia [a], ånò TOD aiyeiots ip&ot HyKvAWOBat 
^d] 


Aiyaveac: javelins, from the fact that they are propelled with goatskin straps. 


Both the b scholion and Hesychius give only one interpretation (not the same 
one) and drop the other ones found in the fullest redaction. This choice deliber- 
ately deletes information considered unnecessary or erroneous. Hesychius' is a 
reformulation of the napa TO thv dyKVANv &£ aiyeiwv Seppdtwv eivat (Schol. 
6 626f Pontani) and leaves also the second element in the dark. 

The least developed explanation, consisting of a translation and no more 
(corresponding to redaction V), is found for instance in Hesychius, Lexicon, alpha 
1684: aiyavens: Tob Sdpatos [a] “of the spear,” and in other lexicographers. 


5.3 Contextual justification 


However, for this word a new type of etymological justification appears, namely 
the reference to given lines of the epic corpus. Thus, we find in a T scholion to II 
589 (589a1 Erbse): 


alyaveng- dä TO eic alyag yeveobat ” [d]; @poav 82 Nopupat... alyag 6PEOKWoUg ... Kal aiya- 
véas ... ciAdped’ 9? 


aiyavéns: because they are used against goats: “and the Nymphs... sent forth wild mountain 
goats... and we seized... our javelins" (t 154-157). 


Here meaning and etymology are justified by means of a reference to lines where 
aig and aiyavén are co-occurring in the Homeric text. They are not the lines which 
the scholion is commenting upon (II 589) but lines from the other Homeric poem 
which have no common point with II 589 except that there too appears aiyavén. 
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The lines of the Odyssey thus quoted are not signaled as a quotation (we do not 
have qnoi yap ‘for he says’), and the fact that they are introduced as a justifica- 
tion of the proposed etymology is also implicit. The reader is supposed to be able 
to identify the Homeric quotation by himself. Moreover, the quotation is trun- 
cated: within four lines, the scholiast picks up the elements of interest to him, 
even though aiyac and aiyavéac in ı 154-157 belong to two different sentences 
and have no syntactic relationship with each other.” But syntax is not an issue 
here; what is important is co-occurrence: the underlying reasoning is that syn- 
tagmatic proximity can point to etymological relationship—but that, of course, is 
never explicitly stated. Fundamentally, this is an Aristarchean method, accord- 
ing to the principle “explain Homer by Homer,” which means to explain a Ho- 
meric word by one of its Homeric occurrences. This use of context is different from 
the one we saw for 50Atxooxtov (see 3.): here what matters is not finding an ety- 
mological meaning which fits the attested context, but finding somewhere in the 
Homeric corpus itself a context which materialises the etymological link pro- 
posed by etymologists, materialisation which is used as a confirmation. This is 
an instance of redaction I’ (see 2.), which has ® and ? but lacks ? and 9. 

We may therefore wonder whether in the other redactions there is not a miss- 
ing element, which would be this contextual justification found in T Schol. II 589 
for the meaning ‘fit for goat-hunting'. This is likely, although it cannot be proved. 
The association of aiyavén with até clearly has a purely paronymic basis, but then 
the choice of the goat as the aim of the javelin can have been inferred from a spe- 
cific context. 


5.4 Implicit contextual justification 


The analysis of aiyavén as a compound of ti receives the same kind of justifica- 
tion in Apollonius' Lexicon homericum (1st c. CE), Bekker p. 17: 


aiyavéas và dkovtta [a]. oi Ev &rtó TOD aiyetots wow ri ykuA 0901 "> [d], of bE ånò Tod &yav 
Yeo9ot “* [d], oi 8 ånò 100 Sià tæv aiyeiwv indvrwv iévou 0? [d]. Aéyet 62 obo ‘kat aiyavéas 
5oAıyadAoug’ ‘kal alyavenoıv iévreq TöLoLolv te’. ® 





22 The lines are: Wpoav S Nüupaı, koüpot Atdc alytóyoto, || alyag 6peoKwous, tva 8emvr]oetav 
EToipot. || aùtika KALTVAA 1ó£a Kai aiyavéas SoAtyavAous || eiAópe0" Ex vn àv, “Nymphs, aegis- 
bearer Zeus’ daughters, roused mountain goats so my comrades could have dinner. At once we 
grabbed curved bows and goat spears with long collars from the ships” (transl. J. Huddleston, 
who through the translation ‘goat spears’ chooses to keep the alleged figura etymologica as- 
sumed by the scholiast). 
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Aiyaveac: javelins; for some, because they are propelled by goatskin straps; for others, be- 
cause they are thrown violently; for others because they move thanks to their goatskin pro- 
pellers. And Homer says that: ‘kat aiyav&ag SoAtyavAous’ (1 156) ‘Kai atyavénotv iévtes 
1ó£oiotv Te’ (B 774—775). 


Apollonius mentions three etymologies: the first two are identical with those of 
Schol. 8 626g1 Pontani (aiy- + inju and &yav + inp, see 5.1.); the third seems to be 
a new one, identifying the second element of the compound as iévat ‘to go’, un- 
less it is a mistake for iévat ‘to throw'—but the active infinitive, and not the pas- 
sive feodaı as in the other scholia and in the first two explanations of Apollonius 
himself, speaks against this possibility. Among the explanations identifying 
‘goat’ as the first element, he retains the goat only as the material of the propeller 
(that is, the instrumental in the internal syntax of the compound), and not as the 
aim of the weapon (that is, the accusative in the internal syntax). Maybe the other 
explanation was mentioned in the original redaction, too, but cancelled: Apollo- 
nius' Lexicon as we have it is only an epitome, not the original work, which had 
more detailed explanations. 

The reference to a Homeric syntagm is explicit (A&yeı 6€ obtw) and comes 
last. Here we have two quotations. What is not explicit is the fact that these quo- 
tations are introduced as justifications for the proposed etymologies, since we 
have 6€ and not yàp. And in the same way as one in the same scholion can list 
several meanings for the same lemma and propose several etymologies (“either... 
or... or...”; “for some... for others...”), as for the two words taken as case studies 
here, a scholiast or lexicographer can give in a row two different contextual jus- 
tifications for two different proposed etymologies, without bothering to say 
which is for which—this again is left for the reader to explicate. The second quo- 
tation, Kol alyavenouv iévtes T680L0IV TE, is used to back the etymology ånò Tod 
äyav teo8at, but this is not said explicitly, and the quotation does not immedi- 
ately follow the etymological explanation it is supposed to prove, since in be- 
tween come another explanation and another quotation. The link, deduced from 
the common element ‘nu, is nevertheless clear. This justification is of the same 
type as the one we have seen in the T scholion to II 589 (see 5.3.): it takes argu- 
ment from syntagmatic proximity as a materialisation of the etymological rela- 
tionship between the considered words, although they are independent from the 
syntactic point of view in the Homeric lines, which Apollonius does not care 
about (the full quotation is B 774-775 Sioxotow TEPTIOVTO Kal aiyavénot tévtes || 
1ó£otoiv TE, where the datives depend on tépmovto, not on iévtes, and in fact 
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Apollonius' quotation as we have it is truncated, too).? This explanation with the 
same quotation, but not truncated, is also found in Eustathius (Comm. Il. 1.539, 
ad B 774). 

And, because scholia and lexica are a symphonic corpus where one voice an- 
swers to another, Apollonius brings us back to aiyavéac 6oAobAovgc. It is no 
more than aiyav£not iévteç rÓ£ototv TE referred explicitly to one of the proposed 
etymologies, and the reader has to identify on his own the etymological explana- 
tion which this quotation is supposed to prove. That is easy for aiyavénotv iévrec, 
less so for aiyavéac S0AtyavAous which has no word in common with the pro- 
posed etymological explanations. There again, Apollonius' reasoning (or his 
source's) relies on an implicit element which we have to explicitate. 

First of all, we saw that two interpretations were proposed by scholiasts for 
aiyavéas SoAtxavAous (see 4.), either ‘with a long aulos’ (which is the correct 
translation) or ‘far-running’ (because of the interference with the diaulos). Obvi- 
ously here only the second one is meant, not the first, since there is no link be- 
tween the length of the metallic spearhead and the idea that it ‘is thrown 
violently’ or ‘is propelled by goatskin straps’ or ‘moves thanks to goatskin straps’. 
Whereas there is a link between ‘far-running’ and ‘moving thanks to goatskin 
straps’, this link being the notion of movement (iévat). Thus, there is a choice 
between the two interpretations of 50AtxavAous, which is an implicit choice. This 
means that the interpretation of S5oAtyavAous as ‘running a long distance’ dates 
back to the first century CE at least. And in fact, we would be at pains to under- 
stand why Apollonius quotes here aiyavéas doAıyavAovg, ‘with a long aulos’, and 
how it can be a justification of any of the proposed explanations if we did not 
have the scholion to ı 156 which is the most direct trace of the interpretation of 
SoAtxavAous as referring to a race and meaning ‘far-running’ (BoAuyoópópouc)— 
all the more so since Apollonius himself gives under the lemma 5oAtyavAous the 
correct explanation paxpov Tov avbAdv £yoUooq (Lexicon homericum p. 59) and 
makes no allusion to the meaning ‘running’. This heterogeneity within the work 
of one and the same lexicographer implies that under the lemma aiyavéas he 
quotes atyavéag S0A1xavAouc as an argument of other scholars (oi 8£) which he 
repeats, and that does not reflect his own interpretation of the word, which he 
gives under the concerned lemma. The fact that he repeats other scholars' hy- 
pothesis is explicit when he lists the explanations (oi pv ... oi 62... oi 6&...), but 
not when he brings in the quotations from Homer. 





23 Hesychius, Lexicon, alpha 1685 has the same truncated quotation aiyavénotv iévrec as the 
lemma: otyavénot iévtes: toic 60poot BAAAOVTES, oic Mav WipouvpEvotc. This implies a common 
source. 
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Thus, this quotation aiyavéas S0AtyavAous is probably introduced as a justi- 
fication of the explanation ånò tod 8ià TWV alyeiwv ipdvtwv iévat “because they 
move thanks to their goatskin straps." Contrary to the quotation aiyavérnotv 
iévteç where there is a real co-occurrence of the word to be etymologised 
(aiyavén) with the simple word which is given as etymology (inp, in the case of 
aiyavéas So0AtyavAous there is no such thing: S0AtyavAous does not contain iévat 
‘to go’. But although it does not contain iévat formally, it does so semantically if 
it means “far-running’. As a result, the use of the quotation aiyavéas S0AtyavAousG 
as a justification of ånò TOD 61d TWV aiyeiwv iNAVTWV iévat relies, not on the co- 
occurrence of the word to be etymologised (aiyaven) with a simple word given as 
etymology (iévat) but on the co-occurrence of the word to be etymologised with a 
word which is semantically equivalent to the word given as etymology: this 
equivalence is loose indeed, since S0AtyavAous and iévat are different parts of 
speech and avAdc does not mean ‘race’ but ‘stadium’, and of course it is not ex- 
plicit. Needless to say that one can "justify" almost anything with such a method, 
a fact which accounts for some bizarre cases where the adduced Homeric quota- 
tion seems to have no direct link with the proposed explanation and thus to be 
gratuitous: in fact, it is not, but one has to reconstruct first the implicit steps 
through which the etymological reasoning proceeds. 

The same method of looking for co-occurrences in the corpus can lead to as 
many different results as there are different contexts. I have discussed this point 
elsewhere, regarding other types of reasoning on an etymology's context.” 


5.5 Context and transfer of etymology 


The etymology &yav + véopot provided for aiyavén is also found, unexpectedly, 
for an adjective which has nothing to do with javelins, &yavög ‘mild’. 


Schol. £ 124a Pontani: oig äyavoig: f| voi vayurárotg napà TO dyav veiodaun 09, f| Toç uri 
yévoc £yrtotoboty €? (mss E).? 


ol ayavoic] either the swiftest ones, from ‘to go (veio9a) violently (&yav)', or those which 
do not produce rejoicing (yávoc). 


The second analysis parses the adjective as a privative compound å- + yávoc; it 
is formally straightforward (at least by Greek standards: a regular compound of 





24 Le Feuvre 2015, 37-42. 
25 On the history of this scholion, see Pontani 2016, 329-330. 
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the s-stem y&ávoc would be *àyavr|c) but semantically awkward for an adjective 
meaning ‘mild’, and possible here only because in this line it refers to the killing 
arrows of Artemis (e 124 «Artemis oio’ àyavoiot B£Aeootv £notyopévr] Katé- 
mevev). That is, it is a contextual etymology which is designed for one context 
only and cannot be transposed to other contexts.” The first analysis äyav + 
v£opat clearly does not fit the meaning of dyavoc either and is not the usual ety- 
mology provided for the adjective.” The same explanation is found in Schol. y 
280a Pontani, for the parallel Homeric line («Apollo» oto’ àyavoiot B£Aeootv énot- 
XÖHEVOG KOTENIEPYE): 


Schol. y 280a3 Pontani: dyavoic: f| Taxutartoıg, &yav iepévorç 02. Kol dyavög EtunoAoyeitau 
and TOD &yav véew eig adtov návtaç 0?, wg Kai dyads and TOD dyav O£erv nepi aU TÓv: TOV 
yàp åyaðòv mdvtes PIAOÜVTEG EIG avTOV TPEXONEV. ópoiwç Kal Eig TOV dyavov [rot Aapmpóv 
Kol évápetov mavtes nopevópeða (mss B). 


oic àyavoic] either the swiftest ones, thrown violently; and éyavéc comes etymologically 
from the fact that all ‘go with force’ (&yav véew) to him, as åyaðóç from ‘to run with force’ 
(&yav Əézsıv) around him, since all of us, loving the good one, run toward him. Similarly, we 
all go to the one who is mild, that is, shining and virtuous. 


The competing etymology &yav + input provided for aiyavén is also found for 
àyavóc: 


Schol. y 28021 Pontani: dyavoic: [...] EtupoAoyeitat 82 £k TOD a OTEPNTIKOD poptov Kal oU 
yavvunaı 09, Ñ & Tob &yav ieuévoig “ (mss M3). 


&yovoic: [...] it comes etymologically from the privative prefix å- and the verb yavupat ‘to 
rejoice’, or from the fact that they are thrown violently. 





26 However, some managed to make this etymology suitable for other contexts by assuming 
that the å- is not the privative, but the “intensive” prefix: Ayavoi pév Aóyot oi mpoonveis napa TO 
a émitatiKov Kal TÒ yávuoOot, oi tic äyav yávurat f|yovv aper [...] Ev SE Pntopik@ Ae£á ypa- 
«eat tabto- Ayavóv TO kañòv koi NSU Kal Mpoonves: MoTE 62 kai KATA ávripaotv TO yoAenóv 
*áyovoi Adyot means ‘gentle’ words, from the intensive alpha and the verb yavupat, those in 
which one rejoices a lot [...] here is what is written in the Lexikon rhetorikon: &yavóv means ‘nice’, 
‘sweet’ and ‘gentle’, but sometimes it means ‘painful’, by antiphrasis" (Eustathius, Comm. Il. 
1.305, ad B 189). The latter meaning ‘painful’ refers to the two instances of dyavoiot p£Aeootv. 
27 Apollonius Soph. Lexicon homericum, Bekker p. 7: &yavoig dyav alvetoig, mpoonveotv. This 
etymology also parses the word as a compound of &yav, but the second element is different. 
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Schol. y 280a2 Pontani: dyavoic: Aapmtpoics (mss MJ) / taxutatots (mss H) / Toig Ayav ieuévotg 
> (mss EHs) / xoig ó£utároic (mss Es). 


ayavoic: shining. Swiftest, which are thrown violently. Sharpest. 


Those etymologies of àyavóc are found only for the line oio’ àyavoiot B£Aeootv 
&rotyÓpievoc/-r KATENTEPVE, not for other instances of àyavóc: they are contextual 
etymologies, accounting for one context of use.? They come in Schol. y 280a3 
(mss B) and Schol. £ 124a (mss E) as a justification of the meaning Taxyutatoıg 
‘swiftest’; in Schol. y 28022, this is also the case for mss H, but not for mss E and 
s: both E and s are younger than H and belong to a different branch, and the 
agreement between H and B (taxyutatotc, (oic) &yav iepévorç) on the one hand, 
the parallelism of that redaction with E for Schol. € 124a (rayvtároitg mapa TO Ayav 
veioOat) on the other, suggests that the older redaction is tayutatotc, (roic) dyav 
iepévoiç and that E and s have an abridged redaction roig &yav iepévorç without 
TAXUTATOLG, but with ó£utárotg instead: the position of the latter at the end of the 
scholion agrees with the fact that it was added to the original redaction. 

What can be seen here is a transfer of the etymologies designed for the noun 
aiyaven, dyav + véopot and dyav + int, to a word which has a remote phonetic 
similarity with atyaven and belongs to a different class of words (adjective), but 
is used in a noun phrase where it is the modifier of p£Aoc ‘missile’, hyperonym of 
both aiyavén ‘javelin’ and ids ‘arrow’. This results from an implicit reasoning 
which we have to unfold. The first step is the use of the principle of contextual 
permutation, widely applied by scholiasts: if a noun phrase A-B permutes with 
another noun phrase A-C, where A is the noun and B and C are the permuting 
epithets, that implies that B and C are synonyms.? Applied to our case, the rea- 
soning is: “since BéAoc ov (A-B) is a usual phrase in Homer, and since dyavoc 





28 The same line occurs in Q 759 («Apollo oio’ àyavoiot BéAeootv Enolyoplevoc katéneovev), but 
the D scholia have the correct explanation dyavoic peAéeoov npaéot. Avwöuvoı yàp oi ó£et 0à- 
vatot (ZQU'G)) *&yavoic BeAéeoov ‘mild’, because quick deaths are painless.” 

29 Le Feuvre 2015, 37-42. An explicit case is found in a T scholion to I 124 (124a Erbse): mnyous 
(a8Aopdpous): uéAavac: TOUTOUS yàp óptoroug Paciv oi nepi triv ypåpavteç (bT). ópoíuq kot 
*kopat mya’ ( 388), etye àAAayo0 qnot *u£Aav TE & KO’ ExdAvipev’ (Y. 693) (T). tives bE 
neyakovg, evtpageic, bipavyevac (bT) “nnyoúç means ‘black’, and those who wrote about horses 
say those horses are the best ones. Similarly also for kúpatı ıny@ ‘black wave’ (e 388), since he 
says elsewhere piéAav TE & KO’ ExdAvIpev ‘the black wave covered him’ (Y 693). But others un- 
derstand it as ‘tall’, ‘strong’, ‘proud’.” The T scholion justifies the interpretation ‘black’ for rınyög 
through the permutation with péAac in the position of epithet of küno: kúpatı rıny@ = A-B, péAav 
[...] küna = A-C, therefore B (nnyög) and C (uéAoc) are synonymous. T preserves here an element 
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can permute with «ug as an epithet of BéAos (in dyavoioı BéAEoot, C-B), àyavóg 
(C) and «iq (B) must have the same meaning”—hence the translation tayv- 
TaToıg, with the modernised equivalent of wküc. The principle of contextual per- 
mutation is sometimes explicit in our sources, but most of the time, as here, it is 
not: we have only the result (tayutdtots), and the source noun phrase (p£Aoq 
QJKÜ) is not mentioned. The same holds true for toig 6&vtaroıg in Schol. y 280a2 
(mss Es): it results from the application of this principle to the permutation of 
ayavoicı B£Aeootv with the noun phrase BéAos 0&0, not BEAog wv. The principle 
of permutation can lead to different interpretations for one and the same adjec- 
tive, here ‘swift’ (tayutdtotc) or ‘sharp’ (6£urároic), according to the different 
source phrases with which permutation is applied. 

Now if àyavoiot BéAcoot means ‘swiftest arrows’, the meaning ‘swift’, which 
is not the regular meaning of àyavóc, must be justified through etymology. This 
is the second step. It was easy to identify in &yavóc the adverb &yav, which pro- 
vided a first element: that accounts for the superlative suffix in the translations 
TayUTATOIs and ó£urátoic. The second element is indirectly provided by the word 
BéAoc: paradigmatically related to aiyavén, as its hyperonym, and syntagmatic- 
ally linked to àyavóc, B£Aoc works as a node permitting an association of ideas. 
The reasoning is: “aiyavén is a kind of BéAos, it is swift and it is a compound of 
dyav + véopat/inpt; åyavóç is an epithet of BéAos, in dyavoiot B£Aeootv it means 
‘swift’ (Taxvratoıg) and it is a compound of &yav; therefore, since any B&Aog is 
swift because it is ‘thrown violently’ or ‘goes violently’, &yavóg must also be a 
compound of &yav + véopat/inpt.” This could be schematised as follows: 


BeAog €» åyavóç 


atyavén (&yav inp) 
(© = syntagmatic relationship; ? = paradigmatic relationship; . = transfer) 


The etymology of the noun oiyaven is thus transferred to the adjective ayavög 
although they do not co-occur, because the adjective co-occurs with the hyper- 
onym of aiyavén, which shares with aiyavén a number of semantic features: 
those features, encapsulated in the etymology äyav + inut are transferred, not to 
the hyperonym itself, but to its modifier, owing to the phonetic similarity of 





which has been cancelled from b: manuscripts coming from b have only the translation ‘black’, 
not the scholarly justification. 
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ayavos with aiyaven.? Needless to say this transfer of etymology is not explicit: 
the source, the etymology of aiyaven, is not mentioned either in Schol. € 124a or 
in Schol. y 280a1-3.? But this case underlines once more the necessity of compar- 
ing different scholia, even though they have no direct relationship, in order to 
take the full measure of the underground network which unites them, to restore 
cancelled elements in the different redactions and to understand how scholiasts 
worked. 

A last point may be added: in in Schol. y 28023, the etymology äyav + véopot 
for àyavóc, introduced in the specific context of y 280 and e 124, is extended to 
other uses of àyavóc with the general meaning ‘mild’: the explanation “because 
we all go to the one who is mild" is far-fetched, to say the least, but it is nothing 
more than an attempt to extend a contextual etymology to all the available con- 
texts and to back it with a parallel etymological analysis for àyoO0óc. We can un- 
derstand how it arose because Schol. y 28023 is fairly complete, but could we 
understand it if, for instance, the beginning ñ tayutdtots, Ayav ienevorg, had 
been erased? Probably not. And there are many cases in which we are left with a 
redaction where too many elements are missing. 


6 Conclusion 


When reasoning is explicit enough, we have the elements, or at least some ele- 
ments, which allow us to understand it and to judge whether it is correct or not. 
But most ofthe time, it isimplicit in the texts we have, because explanations have 
been copied, abridged, reformulated, translated, omitted, and also because they 
often were elliptic from the start, being meant for scholars for whom it was not 


30 Furthermore, f£Aoc is often found as the object of inut (e.g. A 382 (Apollo) xe 8' én’ Apyeloıcı 
xokóv B£Aoc, A 498 5 8° oby GAtov BeAog f|kev) or of &pinpu (e.g. A 51 BeAog £yenevxég &pıeig, E 
174 GAN’ dye TOS’ Eyes avöpi BeAog, O 444 páda 6" Wka Béca Tpweoonv Epic): the syntagmatic 
association of BéAos with tnju in other contexts could, in the scholiast’s mind, legitimate the 
etymology of &yavoiot B£Aeootv as a compound dyav + tnu. 

31 Notice that Schol. y 280a2 in mss Es, because it kept voi &yav iepévorç but erased tayuTatotc, 
becomes difficult to understand: the scholiast clearly did not understand that Toig &yav iepévotg 
was an etymological justification of rayutároic, depending on the latter, and he took it as an 
autonomous explanation, which it is not originally. The branch to which E and s belong chose 
the meaning ‘sharp’ (déutdtots), not ‘swift’ (Taxutatoıg), so that it was logical to erase Tayv- 
1&10tc, but by keeping only the etymological justification without the first part, the semantic 
interpretation, this redaction does not give a coherent picture. E still has the coherent chain in 
Schol. € 124a f| toi; TayUTATOLS MAPA TO &yav velo8ot. 
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necessary to go into detail. The first thing we must do is to try to reconstruct what 
reasoning lies behind the attested material. Then we can ask whether it is valid 
or not. And this is imperative: taking the etymological explanations given in 
scholia and lexica without explicating the implicit elements means that one can- 
not understand the logic which underlies those explanations and thus that one is 
likely to repeat the same mistakes scholiasts did centuries ago, because their 
principles and methods were not ours. For a number of words, like aiyaven, the 
risk is limited, and no modern hellenist will follow the scholiasts’ interpretations, 
but for other words, the risk is real. In particular, although it is clear today that 
scholiasts’ etymologies are not worth anything most of the time—although they 
are extremely informative about the way Greek scholars dealt with their native 
language—, the translations or explicitations they give are very often taken as a 
basis for the understanding of rare Homeric words, even nowadays. And since 
those translations are repeated by lexicographers such as Hesychius, they ac- 
quire more weight from the fact that they are found also in a context which has 
no explicit link with Homeric scholarship. But, as we saw, even a bare translation 
like 80Aıy6okıov- paxpav nopevópevov is the product of a complex reasoning and 
is, not the translation of the Homeric word, but the translation of a scholarly in- 
terpretation of the Homeric word—and this is not an isolated case.? As a conse- 
quence, the distance between the D scholia (lexicographical scholia) and the A 
scholia appears less than usually assumed, since many D scholia transmit a re- 
daction V condensing a redaction of type II or III found in the A scholia. Thus, the 
more elliptic an explanation is, the more we have to look around for clues as to 
how this explanation was produced, the more we have to identify between the 
lines the implicit elements in the transmitted text, and the more we have to be 
cautious before we trust it. 
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Daniel Petit 
On Enantiosemy in Antiquity and its Modern 
Outcomes 


1 Introduction 


Having written the final note of his magnificent fourth Symphony (1910-1911), 
the Finnish composer Jan Sibelius (1865-1957) added a mysterious nickname to 
his music: Lucus a non lucendo, which, taken literally, means: ‘A grove (lucus) is 
so called from not being bright (a non lucendo)’. This famous Latin phrase has in 
fact a long history and may serve to illustrate a type of etymological practice that 
dates back to antiquity and remained very much in vogue down through the Mid- 
dle Ages and modern times up until the nineteenth century, where, in spite of 
isolated attempts at revival, it was progressively condemned as absurd. This type 
of etymology, where something is named by a quality that it does not possess or 
by the opposite quality, has received different names—enantiosemy being the 
most recent—and its definition has varied substantially throughout the course of 
its history. It represents a little-known chapter in the history of etymology. The 
aim of this paper is to sketch the main lines of development of enantiosemy from 
ancient times to the present day and to explore its echoes in Greek and Latin lit- 
erature. 


2 Origins and terminology 


The term ‘enantiosemy’ is a recent creation, based on the Greek elements 
Evavtios ‘contrary’ and opa ‘meaning’. As far as I am aware, it was dubbed in 
1819 by a German linguist, Johann Arnold Kanne (1773-1824), in his book Prolusio 
Academica de Vocabulorum Enantiosemia, sive Observationum de Confusione in 
Linguis Babylonicis Specimen (Nuremberg).! According to Kanne (1819, 3), enan- 
tiosemy refers to the lucus a non lucendo type of etymology based on the absence 
of a quality (“from non-X"), but what Kanne understands by this label is quite 
different: he applies this name to words that can be compared etymologically but 





1 The term ‘enantiosemy’ is also used a few decades later by Döderlein (1839, 19), who compares 
e.g. Lat. purus ‘pure’ and Gr. Wwpög ‘itchy, scabby, mangy’, Lat. male ‘bad’ and melior ‘better’, 
Lat. uita ‘life’ and Gr. oltog ‘death, fate’. 
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display opposite meanings. Kanne (1819, 27-28) gives a number of examples from 
different languages, such as Hebrew, Arabic, Germanic and, last but not least, 
Greek and Latin: he tries, for example, to connect Gr. aioypóg ‘ugly, shameful’ 
with Gr. doxeiv ‘to dress out, to decorate’ or Lat. probus ‘good, honest’ with Lat. 
prauus ‘bad, pervert’. This is something very different from what is denoted by 
the lucus a non lucendo type: the assumption made by Kanne is that two opposite 
words are cognate and go back to the same source, which is supposed to have 
been semantically ambivalent, whereas the lucus a non lucendo type is only an 
etymological explanation based on the absence ofa quality, without further spec- 
ulation on the background of this explanation. The difference is that the lucus a 
non lucendo type implies that A4 goes back to A-, whereas Kanne's enantiosemy 
implies that A+ and A- go back to A+, which is a more complex reconstruction. In 
a somewhat different way, Knox (1989, 161) proposed introducing a distinction 
between antiphrasis, understood as the comparison of two words, and enanti- 
osemy in reference to the semantic ambivalence of a single word: 


In the former the two opposite meanings or connotations (e.g., ‘beautiful’ and ‘war’) belong 
to two different words, the etymon (bellus) and its supposed derivative (bellum), whereas in 
the latter the opposite meanings or connotations (e.g., ‘fat’, *thin") belong to the same word 
(obesus). 


In what follows, I will use the terms ‘enantiosemy’, ‘enantiosemic’ as cover sym- 
bols, without prejudice to their substance, and will reserve the terms 'antiphra- 
sis’, ‘antiphrastic’ for the field of rhetoric. The reasons for this choice will appear 
clearly in the course of the discussion. 

Inantiquity, several names were used to refer to the lucus a non lucendo type. 
The term évavtiwots ‘contradiction’ was popular among the Stoic philosophers, 
who are considered the inventors of this type of etymology. Etymology by citing 
the contrary was one of the main etymological principles recognized by the Sto- 
ics. This was explicitly stated in the treatise De Dialectica, commonly attributed 
to Augustine (ca 384 CE). The sixth chapter of this book, which remained unfin- 
ished, deals with the Stoic theory of etymology.? It begins with the well-known 
claim that, according to the Stoics, every single word may receive an etymology: 





2 On the Stoic theory of etymology see Müller 1910, 42-66 (especially p. 58 on the etymology by 
the contrary). 
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(1) Augustine, De Dialectica VI: Stoici autumant, quos Cicero in hac re ut Cicero inridet, nullum 
esse verbum, cuius non certa explicari origo possit. 


The Stoics affirm, whom Cicero ridicules in this matter (as Cicero so well could), that there 
is no word whose origin cannot be explained with certainty. 


A little later in the text, Augustine reviews the different types of etymologies dis- 
tinguished by the Stoics:? 


(2 Augustine, De Dialectica VI: Aut similitudine rerum et sonorum aut similitudine rerum ip- 
sarum aut uicinitate aut contrario contineri uidebis originem uerbi. 


The origin of a word can be contained either in the similitude of things and sounds or in the 
similitude of things themselves, or in the vicinity, or in the contrary. 


The first type (similitudo rerum et sonorum 'similitude of things and sounds") cor- 
responds to what we call ‘onomatopoeia’; the examples given by Augustine in- 
clude Lat. aeris tinnitum 'clinking of brass’, equorum hinnitum *whinny of horses’, 
ouium balatum ‘bleating of sheeps', tubarum clangorem ‘blare of trumpets’, stri- 
dorem catenarum 'grinding of chains'. The second type (similitudo rerum ipsarum 
‘similitude of things themselves’) is illustrated by the etymological link between 
Lat. crux ‘cross’ and crura ‘limbs’, on the assumption that limbs ‘of all members 
are most similar to the wood of the cross in length and sturdiness' (longitudine 
atque duritie inter membra cetera sint ligno crucis similiora). The third type (uicin- 
itas ‘vicinity’ or abusio ‘misuse’) refers to etymological motivations based on se- 
mantic extensions; the classic example is Lat. piscina ‘pool’ used even if there is 
no fish (piscis) inside. Finally, the fourth type (contrarium ‘contrary’) is precisely 
the type I am talking about: 


(3) Augustine, De Dialectica, VI: Hinc facta progressio usque ad contrarium. Nam ‘lucus’ eo dic- 
tus putatur quod minime luceat et ‘bellum’ quod res bella non sit et 'foederis' nomen quod res 
foeda non sit. 


From these we go on to contraries. The ‘grove’ [lucus] is said to take its name from the fact 
that there is little light there [minime luceat], and the ‘war’ [bellum], because it is not a 
‘pretty’ [bella] thing, and the name of the ‘treaty’ [foedus], because it is not an ‘ugly’ [foeda] 
thing. 





3 Cf. Lobeck 1840, 293; Lersch 1841, 50. 
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The most striking feature of Augustine’s presentation is that the Stoics are at- 
tributed a theory which Augustine illustrates with Latin examples. The different 
etymologies are named in Latin, and we do not learn from Augustine what their 
Greek names could have been. There is no doubt, however, that we have here a 
faithful echo of the Stoic theory of etymology, since there is a striking similarity 
between the system described by Augustine and the Stoic theory of perception, 
explicitly mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in the seventh book of his Lives and 
Opinions of Eminent Philosophers (3rd c. CE): 


(4) Diogenes Laertius, Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, VII, 52: Tov yap vooupévov 
TO HEV KATA TIEPINTWOLV évorjür, TA SE ka" GpototnTa, TA ÔÈ KAT’ ávoAoy(av, «rà SE KATH 
petdaGeow,> Ta 5E Kata OUVOEOLY, TÀ 62 KAT’ EvavTiwot. 


General notions, indeed, are gained in the following ways: some by direct contact 
[nepintwoig], some by resemblance [ópotótncl, some by analogy [dvadoyia], «some by 
transposition [ueróOeotc]», some by composition [ovveotc], and some by contrariety 
[évavtiwotsc]. (transl. R.D. Hicks 1925) 


These distinctions refer to the different ways reality can be perceived. Diogenes 
Laertius illustrates them in the following paragraph (VII.53) by examples that are 
strongly reminiscent of Augustine’s subtypes of etymologies; their number is re- 
duced to four. A direct contact (mepintwots ‘convergence’), he says, is provided 
by the immediate perception of ‘sensible things’ (aio6nT4), for instance when we 
see Socrates face to face. Resemblance (óporótno) refers to the perception of a 
reality through a medium, for instance when we know Socrates from his bust. 
Analogy (åvañoyia) is viewed as a transposition from the known to the unknown: 
for example, the giants Tityos or the Cyclops are imagined on the model of human 
beings, but with a bigger size. Finally, contradiction (évavtiwotc) is presented as 
the absence of a reality: for example, death is seen as the privation of life. The 
concordance between perception and etymology is not an accident, since the Sto- 
ics considered the nature of realities to be reflected by the nature of their name. 
Taking this parallelism seriously, it can be reasonably argued that a comparison 
between Augustine and Diogenes Laertius reveals the Stoic names for the differ- 
ent types of etymologies. This is suggested by the following table, in which I have 
tried to underscore the similarities between the two levels of analysis: 
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Tab. 1: Etymology and perception in Augustine and Diogenes Laertius. 


Latin (Augustine) 


similitudo rerum et 
sonorum 


similitudo rerum ip- 


Examples 


the word tinnitum 
‘clinking of brass’ 
provides a direct 

perception of the 
sound 


crura ‘limbs’ resem- 


the eyes provide a 
direct perception of 
Socrates 


a bust resembling 


Greek (Diogenes Laertius) 


TEPITTWOIG 


ÖnoLörng 


sarum bling a crux'cross' Socrates 
uicinitas/abusio piscina ‘pool’ re- the giants Tityos or dvadoyia/Kotdypnois 
sembling a sea, but the Cyclops resem- 
without piscis ‘fish’ bling human be- 
ings, but bigger 
contrarium lucus ‘grove’ viewed death viewed asthe £vavtiwoıg 


as the contrary of 
luceo ‘to be bright’ 


contrary of life 


“Etymology by the contrary” thus appears to be much more than just a harmless 
wordplay. It is part of a comprehensive philosophical system and takes place on 
a graduated scale ranging from complete identity to complete alterity. It is not 
certain, however, that this kind of etymology is based on the claim that words are 
fundamentally ambivalent, able to convey opposite meanings. We do not have 
evidence that this was explicitly defined in that way by the Stoics. This view could 
be in keeping with the principle of polysemy,‘ which, according to Aulus Gellius 
(Attic Nights, 2nd c. CE), was first formulated by the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus 
(ca 279-ca 206 BCE):° 


(5) Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights X1.12: Chrysippus ait omne uerbum ambiguum natura esse, 
quoniam ex eodem duo uel plura accipi possint. 


Chrysippus says that every word is ambiguous by nature, since the same word can have two 
or more meanings. 


4 We do not know how polysemy was named in the Stoic theory of language, but au pıßoXia is 
certainly the most plausible candidate (see Diog. Laert. VII.62: äupıBoAia 5é Eotı A€Etc 800 f] koi 
rıAelova TIpdypata onpaivovoa). 

5 On ambiguity in the Stoic philosophy see also Augustine (De Dialectica VIII). 
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But polysemy is not necessarily the same thing as ambivalence, and we cannot 
be sure that the Stoics considered etymology by the contrary to reflect the ability 
of primitive words to convey opposite semantic values. 

The diffusion of etymology by the contrary in the Greek grammatical tradition 
seems to have been relatively limited. It is well known that the famous Alexan- 
drian grammarian Aristarchus (ca 220-ca 143 BCE) was not very fond of etymol- 
ogy. In spite of this, different Byzantine sources, particularly the Suda and Pho- 
tius (9th century CE), attribute to Aristarchus one instance of ‘antiphrasis’: 


(6) Suda, T 201; Photius, Agewv ovvaywyr 92: Tayvßápovaç ópkouc: ApioTapxog Kata avti- 
pact aKkovet- Avri TOD Bpaßeic. 


The ‘swift-walking oaths’ [tayvBdpovas]: Aristarchus understands it by antiphrasis 
[avtippaots], instead of ‘slow’ [Bpadeic]. 


This quotation, however, is given without context. We do not know precisely 
what the adjective tayuBapwv ‘swift-walking’ refers to,° nor do we know whether 
‘antiphrasis’ is here contextual or linguistic. This example seems to suggest that 
the term dvtigpaotcs ‘antiphrasis’ was used in the Alexandrian school instead of 
évavtiwotc ‘contradiction’ with probably the same meaning; there was no seman- 
tic difference between the two terms, at least when they were used to refer to et- 
ymology by the contrary. The choice of dvtippaots ‘antiphrasis’, however, is not 
insignificant: it probably reveals an attempt at integrating etymology by the con- 
trary into the field of rhetoric, where it can be related to ‘irony’ (eipwveia) on the 
one hand and to ‘euphemism’ (eV@nptopds) on the other. The term àvríqpaotg 
had a meaning in Greek antiquity that was more than simply linguistic, as sug- 
gested by Pseudo-Plutarch’s definition: 


(7) Plutarch, Life of Homer 11.25.493: "Eott kai Ñ dvtippaotc, Aé£ TO Evavtiov <là tod éva- 
vtiou> f] TOD TTAPOKEINEVOL onpaívovoa, WG Ev TOUTW- OVS’ dpa TW ye iSwWv yrjonoev AxA- 
het: BovAetat yàp eineiv TO Evavtiov, St iSwv adTovs £Aunr|On. 


There is also antiphrasis: an expression signifying the contrary by the contrary of what ex- 
ists as in this sentence: ‘Achilles, seeing them, did not rejoice’ (A 330). It means the con- 
trary, namely that he was displeased to see them. 


This rhetorical understanding of the notion is reflected, in virtually identical 
terms, in the definition of ‘antiphrasis’ given a little earlier by the Greek gram- 
marian Tryphon (ca 60-0 BCE): 





6 The word also occurs once in Aristotle's Physiognomonica (813a7). 
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(8) Tryphon, IIepi tpon@v (ed. Walz, VIII.755 = ed. J.-F. Boissonade, Anecdota graeca, 111.279): 
"H Avtippaoig Eotı Aé& TO Evavtiov 613 TOD Evavriov onpaivovoa. 


Antiphrasis is a figure of style signifying the contrary by the contrary. 


Tryphon distinguishes two subtypes of antiphrasis, euphemism (ev@nptopds) 
and enantiosis (vavtiwotc), the latter involving the use of a negation. The Stoic 
denomination ‘enantiosis’ (évavtiwotc) is re-used as a subdivision of the more 
general concept of ‘antiphrasis’ (àvrppaotc) beside ‘euphemism’ (ev@nptopds): 


AvTippaoıg 


war Fan 


EVOVTLWOLG EUEPNNLONÖG 


Fig. 2: The subtypes of antiphrasis according to Tryphon. 


Apart from this isolated use of the Stoic term évavtiwots, the Alexandrian gram- 
marians have usually preferred to use avtippaoıg as a cover symbol, both for rhe- 
torical effects and for lexical processes, probably including some forms of ety- 
mology by the contrary. 

In the Greek scholia and commentaries, the term dvtippaots ‘antiphrasis’ is 
often used, sometimes in competition with other terms (such as ávríOsot ‘antith- 
esis’) in the same meaning, and there is some evidence to substantiate the claim 
that it could be understood in the narrow sense of enantiosemy or etymology by 
the contrary.’ Some instances are too short to be fully exploitable: 


(9) Schol. € 467d2 Pontani: Etißn- f| räxvn Kata Avtippaoı. 
‘Freezing cold’: ‘frost’ by antiphrasis. 


In many others, one gets the impression that àvrqopaotc simply refers to the use 
of one word instead of another: 


(10) Scholion ad Soph. Trach. 890: Tò pataia kata åvtippaotv ávri TOD ueAéa. 


He uses pataia ‘vain, empty, idle’ by antiphrasis instead of neA&a ‘unhappy, miserable’. 


7 Many examples are given by Lobeck 1840. 
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(11) A Schol. A 513: Avtuppátet Tov xóAov TH uriviöt. 
He uses xöAog ‘gall, bile’ by antiphrasis instead of nfvıg ‘wrath’. 
(12) A Schol. € 485: Avtın&ppoke TÒV YVWTOV TH kactyvrito. 


He uses yvwTtög ‘relative’ by antiphrasis instead of KaotyvnTtog ‘brother’. 


Various lexicographical works exhibit a handful of instances more closely iden- 
tifiable as enantiosemic scricto sensu.? In two fragments transmitted by the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum, the Greek grammarians Philoxenus (1st c. BCE) and Tryphon 
(ca 60-0 BCE) are said to have explained the Greek adverb mAnv ‘apart from, out- 
side of as cognate with mAnoiov ‘near’, which means the opposite, and similarly 
the Greek adjective £róc ‘true’ as cognate with Etwotos ‘vain, useless’, which also 
means the opposite: 


(13) Tryphon, Fragmenta 21.8.2 (ed. von Velsen 1853): DiAdEEvoc Kai Tpo«ov qaoív, WOTTEP TAPA 
TO nAnoiov TO Eyybg yiveTat Kata avTippact TO MAT énippnpo, onpotvov TÒ xopíc, OUTW 
Kal £k TOD TÓG, 6 onpaivet TOV ÅANOÑ, yiveTat KATA dvTiPppacty ETWOLOS Ó HATALOG. 


Philoxenus and Tryphon say that, in the same way as from mAnoiov ‘near’ by antiphrasis 
derives the adverb rrjv, meaning ‘separately, apart’, from &tóc, which means ‘true’, de- 
rives by antiphrasis étwotos ‘vain, useless’. (CLF) 


(14) Philoxenus, Fragmenta 491: Etwotov- ... 6 6€ DiAö£evog kai Tevpwv qaotv, ÖTL WoTtEp TAPA 
TO TANGiov TO ONLAivov TO Eyybg yiveTat KATA avTiPpaot TO TAT énippnpo TO onpotvov TO 
xopic, otov rıAriv ArtoAAwviov, MAI AúpoV, obtu Kal Ex TOD £róg óvóporoc, 6 onpatvet 
TOV åANOÑ, yEyove ETWOLOV KATA ávriqpaot- onpaiver 6& TO HATALOV. 


*Etwotov ‘vain, useless’: Philoxenus and Tryphon say that, in the same way as from mAnoiov 
meaning ‘near’ by antiphrasis derives the adverb nàńv meaning ‘apart, separately’, e.g. 
nv AnoAAwviov ‘without Apollonius’, rrjv Ai60pov ‘without Didymus’, from étdc, which 
means ‘true’, derives by antiphrasis €twotov, which means ‘vain, useless’. (CLF) 


We owe to the same Philoxenus (1st c. BCE) another enantiosemic etymology: 


(15) Philoxenus, Fragmenta 547: pavpotot- Kata Avrippaoıv ånò Tod paipw 8nAo0vroc TO Ad- 
gno. 





8 Iowe these examples to Claire Le Feuvre (Paris), who has collected some of them for the web- 
site Etygram (http://appsweb-cepam.unice.fr/etygram) and has provided me (by email dated 19 
August 2019) with further examples, most of them completely new. They are identified in my text 
by the acronym CLF (= Claire Le Feuvre). I thank her sincerely for having put to my disposal this 
extremely valuable material. 
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pavpobot (Hes., Op. 325) ‘they darken, make obscure’: by antiphrasis from *paipw meaning 
‘to shine’. (CLF; *paipw, a ghost-word for pappaipw ‘to flash, to sparkle, to gleam’) 


A few centuries later, the enantiosemic etymology of the adverb mAnv ‘apart from, 
outside of is repeated by the Greek grammarian Orion of Thebes (5th century CE): 


(16) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, pi p. 138: IIArıv- £nippnpa Kat’ dvtippaoty, and TOD TÀN- 
oi & o. 


TIAr ‘apart from’: adverb by antiphrasis, from mAnotdtw ‘to bring near’. (CLF) 


The same Orion is known to have left other enantiosemic explanations of some 
Greek words, such as the following: 


(17) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, delta p. 46: ApaBeiv- TO Koınäodaı. AprOw, p &ópiotov £6pa- 
Bov, dnd Tod É6apOov. 'Eoxi 82 Kat’ <covtidectv. Api yap TÒ évepy@, oU napdywyov SprOw. 
Oi yàp KoLWpEVOL o062v évepyobot. 
ApaGeiv ‘to sleep’: there is a verb 5prj8w, the second aorist of which is £6paOov, from £6ap- 


Gov. It is by opposition: 5p means ‘to be active’ and its derivative is 6pr|8w. Because those 
who sleep are not active at all. (example and translation by CLF) 


These examples of true enantiosemy are to be distinguished from etymologies in- 
volving a negative morpheme, as in (18-20): 


(18) Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales 723b, ed. C. Hubert (1938): pdoxovtes abtryy TE TI ‘viKnv’ 
Tapa TO ji] EIKov Wvondodan. 


saying that the word vixn ‘victory’ itself is named from not giving in (CLF; vixn as *v- + eikw) 
(19) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, mu p. 98: Mioog- mapa tò ur] {oov eivat. 
Mioos ‘hate’: from being not equal (CLF; Wioog < un tooc) 


(20) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, mu p. 99: Máocov- TÒ péya Kal pakpóv. Tapa TO pů dooov 
elvai Tivos, Ö otv éyyus. 


Mä000v ‘longer, bigger’: the big and long, from not being close to something, i.e. nearby 
(CLF; u&ooov < yr] dooov) 


and probably (21): 


(21) Orion of Thebes, Etymologicum, mu p. 102: Mr|vn: f| ceArvn. Anò 100 un uévetw Ev TH oti), 
GAAG NOTE pèv HELODOBAL, noté 82 absEo8at. 
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Mrvn the ‘moon’: is called thus from the fact that it does not stay [un pévetv] in the same 
condition, but now it diminishes, now it grows. (example and translation by CLF) 


As recognized by Claire Le Feuvre, there is no real enantiosemic explanation in 
ex. 18-20, but a complex causal etymology based on negative (pseudo-)com- 
pounds supposed to include the negative morpheme. The difference is that an 
enantiosemic etymology would introduce into the etymological analysis a nega- 
tion that would not be overtly present in the word to be explained. In this respect, 
the etymology of uńvn ‘moon’ (ex. 21) is ambiguous: it seems to be based on a 
negative compound (hvn < un pévetv), but could also be purely enantiosemic 
(urn < not pévetv). 

Later sources from the Byzantine period provide us with a few more enanti- 
osemic etymologies. One of the most famous ones is the name of IlooeiS@v ‘Po- 
seidon’ derived in the Etymologicum Magnum (12th century CE) from nöoeı Evöeiv 
‘to lack drink’, but other enantiosemic explanations are attested in different Byz- 
antine sources: 


(22) Epimerismi Homerici (9th century CE) s.u. ad Il. 1.219: Komm: th AoBf, Tob Eigous, mapa TO 
yf] Köntewv Ti xeipa. Köntw oov KONN, TAG 0£oet LaKpac yevouévng PUGEL, WS And TOD 
KOMO KWAVW. 


Kann ‘handle’: the handle of the sword, from the fact that it does not ‘cut’ [kémtetv] the 
hand. From kóntw ‘cut’ «one derives» kwrın ‘handle’, the syllable which is long by position 
becoming long by nature, as from KoAA@ ‘to stick to’ one derives kwAvw ‘to impede’. (ex- 
ample and translation by CLF) 


(23) Choeroboscus, Epimerismi in Psalmos 28 (9th century CE): Xrjpa 68, f| yuvi, 81à 100 H ypa- 
PETAL, STL dM TOŬ xapa yéyove kaTà ávrippaotv, Å uri Xaipovoa. 


Xripa ‘widow’, the woman, is spelled through «FH», because it comes from yapa ‘joy’ by an- 
tiphrasis, the one who does not rejoice. (example and translation by CLF) 


(24) Etymologicum Magnum, Kallierges p. 265 (12th century CE): Anpóc: Znpaiver 800- ó£vtÓvuG, 
TÒ Ainog- Mapa TÒ Saiw, TO Kalw, 6 6eUTepoc àópioroc, E5aov- 6opióc Kal önLOG, TO kotópievov 
Ev toç Buolauc- T] dl ob Kalovraı ai Qvotat- Kavotıköv yàp TO Ainıog [...] "H mapa Tò Séw, TO 
Seopnd, deuög Kol 8npóc, Kata dvtippaoty, TÒ £0610Av Tov. 


Anos has two meanings. Oxytone, it means ‘fat’; it comes from 5aiw which means ‘to burn’ 
[kaiw], the second aorist is £6aov; *6apóc and *6npóc, that which is burnt in sacrifices, or 
through which the sacrifices are burning, because fat burns well [...] Or from 5éw ‘to bind’, 
*Beuóc and *6npóc, through antiphrasis, that which melts easily. (example and translation 
by CLF) 
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In all the instances given above, however, we cannot determine whether theses 
etymologies go back to Greek sources directly and reflect an ancient Greek tradi- 
tion or were influenced by a more common Latin practice applied to Greek mate- 
rial. 

To sum up, there is evidence for a limited use of what we call enantiosemy or 
etymology by the contrary in Ancient Greece. This usage must go back to the Sto- 
ics and can hardly be from a more ancient date. It is also possible that the Alex- 
andrian school had a certain understanding of enantiosemy, but the term ävti- 
pacts ‘antiphrasis’, which seems to have been occasionally used in this sense, 
had far broader meanings. The question raised by these terminological consider- 
ations is whether enantiosemy was really a common etymological practice in An- 
cient Greece. When we find it in late lexicographical works of the Roman or Byz- 
antine periods, we may wonder whether this reflects a genuine practice in Greece, 
going back to ancient times, or simply derives from a Latin grammatical tradition 
applied to Greek words. 


3 Enantiosemy in Greek literature 


Looking back at potential early instances of enantiosemy in Ancient Greek litera- 
ture, it is necessary to distinguish it clearly from other types of etymologies that 
may bear certain similarities. First of all, it is worthwhile remembering that the 
most common practice of etymology in Ancient Greece is causal, in the sense that 
the etymological explanation is supposed to assign a cause to the name of some- 
thing. A prime example among many others is the explanation of the name of 
Pandora by Hesiod: 


(25) Hesiod, Works and Days 80-82 
.„ÖVÖHNVE 62 tr|v6e yuvoika 
Hovöwpnv, ott nävreg OvT S@pat’ £yovteg 
SWpov E5wproay, nip’ &v8páotv adprnortijotv. 


And he called this woman ‘Pandora’ [Ilavéwpn], because all [ndvtes] the inhabitants of 
Olympus gave a gift [5@pov], a plague to men who eat bread. 


The name of Pandora receives a causal explanation, formalized by the conjunc- 
tion 6tt ‘because’. This type of etymology is the most frequently used in Ancient 
Greece and elsewhere and corresponds to the most intuitive practice of etymol- 
ogy. Other types of etymologies, however, can be built on a different basis. For 
the sake of clarity, one can distinguish the following subtypes: 
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— Causal etymology: A because A 

— Paradoxical etymology: A because -A (the lucus a non lucendo type) 
— Contradictory etymology: A although -A 

—  Ambivalent etymology: A = -A « A+ (Kanne's enantiosemy) 


This classification is only indicative. It does not correspond to any conscious clas- 
sification by the Greek philological tradition. It has the virtue of making clear el- 
ementary distinctions that could easily escape notice if we were to be misled by 
enantiosemy formulated in overly broad terms. In what follows, we will review 
some instances of Greek etymologies that could be superficially likened to enan- 
tiosemy, but which, in reality, turn out to be of a very different nature. 


3.1 Eupevidec 


One of the most famous examples of enantiosemy dating back to Ancient Greece 
is one in which the euphemistic function (avoidance of words considered rude or 
unspeakable) is crucial. Beginning with Aeschylus, the Greek deities of venge- 
ance, the Erinyes, were sometimes called Evpevides ‘the good-spirited, or the 
kindly ones’ (from evpevrs *well-disposed, kindly’), which suggests an enanti- 
osemic denomination based on a taboo-like prohibition. The reluctance to pro- 
nounce the name of the Eumenides is well attested in Greek, as shown by this 
passage in Euripides' Orestes: 


(26) Euripides, Orestes (37-38) 
..Óóvopátetv yàp aldoünaı eàs 
evpevidac, al tóv’ é&npuAMOvrou qóo. 


Iam ashamed to call Eumenides [Evpevidac] the goddesses who are pursuing me with their 
terror. 


This reluctance is obviously based on the potential contradiction between the 
name of the Eumenides and the reality of their behavior. The name of the Eumen- 
ides could give rise to two types of enantiosemic etymologies, either a paradoxi- 
cal etymology, corresponding to the lucus a non lucendo type: ‘the Eumenides 
[Evpevides] are so called because they are not good-spirited [evpevrs]’, or to a 
contradictory etymology, pointing to the contradiction itself without ascribing it 
any causal value: ‘the Eumenides [Evpevides] are so called though they are not 
good-spirited [evpevrs]’. A passage in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus shows a dif- 
ferent approach to their name: 
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(27) Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus (486-487) 
"Oc opag kaAoüpev Evpevibac, £& ebpevOv 
otépvwv 6£yeo8at Tov IKETNV owTÁPIOV. 


We call them Eumenides [Evpevidac], so that with well-wishing [evpev@v] power they may 
receive the suppliant as his saviors. 


Strikingly enough, Sophocles, connecting the Evpevides with the adjective evpe- 
vijs ‘well-disposed, kindly’, tries to explain their name by the hope that they will 
acquire this quality, which is not exactly the same as saying that they actually 
have it (causal explanation) or do not have it (paradoxical or contradictory expla- 
nation). For this etymology one could suggest the name 'performative etymol- 
ogy’, in that its mention is supposed to have an effect on the referent itself, in this 
case the change of a contradictory etymology (the Eumenides are so called 
though they are not good-spirited) into a causal etymology (the Eumenides are so 
called because they are good-spirited). Sophocles thus avoids the potential con- 
tradiction in the name of the Evpevidesc; this suggests that enantiosemy, even 
when motivated by euphemism, was seen as unnatural at the time of Sophocles. 


3.2 Eü&eıvog l'lóvtoc 


Another well-known example of potential enantiosemy is the antique name ofthe 
Black Sea, the ‘Euxine Sea’ (Gr. Eü&eıvog IIóvroc), presented as ‘hospitable’ 
(eb&ewvog), though it is a wild country, inhabited by cruel tribes. This euphemistic 
denomination is attested as early as Pindar and Herodotus, but its form has var- 
ied through the course of its history. The first mention of the Black Sea is found 
in Pindar’s Nemean IV.80: ¿v 8 Evéeivw meAdyet ‘in the Pontic Sea’, but the phil- 
ological tradition fluctuates between Evéeivw ‘hospitable’ and Aéeivw ‘inhospi- 
table’. The latter denotes a causal etymology: ‘the Axine Sea [’Ageıvog IIóvrogc] is 
so called because it is inhospitable [d&etvoc]’, whereas the former is more com- 
plex and denotes at least a contradictory etymology: ‘the Euxine Sea [Evéetvoc 
IIövtog] is so called though it is not hospitable [eb&etvoc]’, or potentially a para- 
doxical etymology: ‘the Euxine Sea [Evéetvoc IIóvroc] is so called because it is 
not hospitable [ev%etvoc]’. In another passage, Pindar uses déetvoc ‘inhospitable’ 
(Pythian IV.203: én’ Ageivov otopa ‘to the mouth of the Inhospitable Sea’). The 
names 'A£etvog IIóvroc and Evéetvoc IIÓóvroc are in competition in Greek tragedy, 
partly due to fluctuations in the philological tradition: compare e.g. Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris 125 (növtov...ägeivov/ebgeivov), but Iphigenia in Tauris 218 
(a&eivov nóvtov) and Andromache 1262 (eùčévov nópov), Iphigenia in Tauris 438 
(evEetvov...n6vtov). Herodotus and Thucydides seem to have used exclusively 
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eD&eıvog, cf. Herodotus’ Histories 1.6.1 (£c Tov Ebgewov xaAeópievov nóvrov), 1.110 
(toù IIövrov tod Evéeivov) and Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War II.96.1 (é¢ tov 
Evéetvov Te MOVTOV... TIPOG BdAacoav pov tr|v TOD Evéeivov rtóvtov), II.97.1 
(&c TOv Eb£etvov növrov) and II.97.5 (tod Evécivov novtov). This suggests that 
the ancient name was "A£etvoc IIóvroc and that it was gradually replaced by 
Evéetvoc IIóvtoc. Already in antiquity the replacement of d&etwoc by £U£etvog was 
known, and the Latin poet Ovid makes direct reference to it in a passage of his 
Tristia: 


(28) Ovid, Tristia (IV.4.56) 
Frigida me cohibent Euxini litora Ponti: 
dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fuit. 


The cold shores of the Euxine Sea keep me; it was called by the ancients Axine. 


There is thus evidence for the priority of ’A&eıvog Hövroc. This name itself appar- 
ently derives from a causal etymology in Greek (the Axine sea is so called because 
it is inhospitable), but it could well be secondary considering the Iranian origin 
it has usually received in the literature. It was shown, for example, by Rüdiger 
Schmitt (1996) that the name of the Black Sea is based on an Iranian adjective 
*axsaena- ‘black, dark-colored, not bright’, attested in Avestan (e.g. ar9šō 
axsaeno ‘a black bear’, gauuqm ax3aenqm ‘black cows’) and Old Persian (kasaka: 
hya: axSaina ‘the turquois stone’, DSf 39). Morphologically, *a-xSaéna- is a nega- 
tive compound of a stem *xSaé-na- ‘bright’, parallel to Avestan xSaé-ta- ‘shining’. 
The original designation *axSaéna- ‘the black, dark-colored sea’ was translated 
in the Turkish name of the ‘Black Sea’ as Karadeniz (< Turkish kara ‘black’ and 
deniz ‘sea’), from which the major designations of the Black Sea in European lan- 
guages derive by semantic calque (e.g. Romanian Marea Neagră, Russian UépHoe 
Mope, Modern Greek Maupn OdAacoa, English Black Sea, French Mer Noire). The 
Iranian name of the Black Sea *axSaéna- was folk-etymologically reinterpreted 
by Ionian Greeks as ä&eıvog ‘inhospitable’, giving rise to an internal Greek ety- 
mology which could appear perfectly plausible in terms of causality. The process 
that led to the inversion of ü&etvog into ebfetvoc is a recent development that took 
place within Greek history. 

Now, the question is which type of etymology the name of the Black Sea could 
receive once it was reinterpreted as d&etvoc and, even more crucially, once it was 
rebuilt as eb&etvoc in Greek. There is little if any indication as to how the name 
was analyzed by the Greeks. Occasionally, one finds in Greek literature puns or 
wordplays that could give us clues about the way it was seen by Greek authors, 
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but the difficulty is that puns cannot be unreservedly equated with fully elabo- 
rated etymological explanations. A first example is found in a passage of Euripi- 
des’ Iphigenia in Tauris: 


(29) Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris (218) 
Nov 8' ü&civov mévtov Zeiva 
6voyóprtoug otkouc vaiw. 


But now, as a stranger, I am living in the infertile country of the Axine Sea. 


The name of the Black Sea ä&eıvog novtos contrasts with the adjective &civa 
‘stranger’, referring to Iphigenia, which points to a contradiction in the dramatic 
situation Iphigenia is going through: although a stranger, she has to live in a 
place inhospitable to strangers. The contrast expressed by the co-occurrence of 
agetvov and čeiva in the same line does not constitute a fully-fledged etymology; 
itis not an enantiosemic etymology. On the contrary, it brings to light the causal 
link hidden behind the name ä&eıvog novtos (the Axine Sea is so called because 
it is inhospitable): the contradiction is not in the name of the Black Sea itself, 
which receives a perfectly regular causal etymology, but in Iphigenia's figure, 
whose personal situation conflicts with this etymology. 

Another passage in Euripides' Iphigenia in Tauris may reveal a similar con- 
tradiction: 


(30) Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris (340—342) 
Xopóc. 9avpáoT £Ae&ac Tov paveve’, Sotic MOTE 
"EAAnvog ék yfig MOVTOV r|AGev dEEvov. 
Ipıyeveia. ciev’ ob EV xóputg TOÙG E&vouc LOAWV. 


Choir. You have said amazing things about this mad man, whoever he is, who has come 
from Greece to this inhospitable sea. 
Iphigenia. Very well. You bring the strangers here. 


Here again, the name of the Black Sea (növtov...ä&evov) contrasts with the name 
of the strangers (Eévous): the situation takes place on the shores of a sea inhospi- 
table to strangers, and yet Iphigenia orders the choir to bring strangers to that 
place. The wordplay is emphasized by the fact that Euripides replaces the tradi- 
tional Ionian form á£etvog by its Attic equivalent &evoc, with the effect that the 
name of the Black Sea is remotivated. This does not mean, however, that the ety- 
mology of the Black Sea contains an internal contradiction: the contradiction 
does not lie in the Black Sea, whose name conveys a regular causal link with one 
of the properties of its referent, but in the tragic situation, introducing strangers 
into a place that is named for its inhospitability to strangers. 
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Apart from these two passages, which hint at the etymology of the name 
"Ageıvog Ilovtos, there is no clear allusion to any kind of enantiosemy in the case 
of Evéetvoc IIóvroc, and we do not know how it was interpreted by Greek authors. 
Only the Latin poet Ovid, several centuries later, provides us with an explicit un- 
derstanding of EU£etvoc IIóvroc: 


(31) Ovid, Tristia (III.13.27—28) 
Pontus,/Euxinus falso nomine dictus. 


Pontus, falsely called Euxinus. 


(32) Ovid, Tristia (V.10.13) 
quem tenet Euxini mendax cognomine littus 


I, whom the shore of the Euxine, that misnomer, holds. 


The qualification of the Euxine as ‘falsely named’, ‘misnomer’, suggests a contra- 
dictory etymology: ‘the Euxine Sea [EU£etvog IIövrog] is so called though it is not 
hospitable [eb&ewvog]’. There is no evidence that this was precisely the way the 
Greeks themselves perceived the etymology of the Euxine Sea. No trace of any 
paradoxical etymology can be found, even in Ovid, who is known to have been 
fond of this type of etymology. In this example, again, enantiosemy in its para- 
doxical form tended to be avoided or corrected. 


3.3 Mpopndeug 


Another potential illustration of enantiosemy can be provided by the interpreta- 
tions of the name of Prometheus (IIpoundevc) in Greek. As is well known, a con- 
tradiction can appear between the name, which means 'foresighted', and the fig- 
ure of Prometheus, who lacked forethought in his struggle with the gods for the 
possession of fire. Basically, an enantiosemic etymology could take on two forms, 
either a contradictory etymology: ‘he is called Prometheus [popn8evc] though 
he is not foresighted [npouneng]’, or a paradoxical etymology: ‘he is called Pro- 
metheus [IIpoundeug] because he is not foresighted [npopn8r|c]". The etymologi- 
cal treatment of Prometheus in Greek literature, however, does not show any par- 
ticular predilection for enantiosemy. In the Theogony (v. 511), Hesiod depicts 
Prometheus as moikiAov aioAóumttv ‘artful and clever’, a simple way to allude to 
its possible etymology through a phonetic echo (-undevsg/-untıv), but to circum- 
vent the risk of contradiction between the name and the reality by a decontextu- 
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alized explanation. A few verses later, Hesiod depicts Prometheus’ action by re- 
peating the initial syllable npo- twice (v. 536: mpoppovt Ovu 8a00ópevog rpo£- 
One), which can be an allusion to the name of Prometheus, but without any pre- 
cise qualification. We have probably a more elaborated reference to the 
etymology of Prometheus a few lines later: 


(33) Hesiod, Theogony 546 
tov & abre npoo£eute IpouneUc kykvAounrng. 





And Prometheus answered to him, the crooked in counsel. 


The name of Prometheus is surrounded by npooe£eıne on its left and by àykvAo- 
uritngon its right, the former echoing the initial member of Prometheus, the latter 
its second member. It is probably not by chance that the next verse (v. 547) begins 
with nx’ émet5rjoac ‘smiling soflty', with a possible allusion to the name of Fpi- 
metheus (’Eruundeuc), Prometheus’ negative counterpart; see also v. 559-560: 
'Ianettovión, navtwv népi undea ciSwc/W nénov, ox dpa nw SoAins EriAndeo Té- 
xvns. All this represents sound effects, phonic games, but does not constitute a 
direct etymology of the name of Prometheus. They are indications of how the 
name was segmented by Hesiod (mpo- and -n8-), but not how it was interpreted 
in relation to the attributes or to the behavior of the figure of Prometheus. 

Aeschylus, on the contrary, provides a more direct allusion to the etymology 
of Prometheus by pointing to its internal contradiction and presenting Prome- 
theus as misnamed: 


(34) Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 85-87 
Weviwvvpws oe daipoves Ilpoundea 
KaAovotv: adtov yap oe Sei npoundewc, 
öTw TPINW THOS’ ExkvALobron TExvNS. 


Falsely the gods call you Prometheus, for you yourself need forethought to free yourself 
from this handiwork. 


What is interesting in this example is that the contradiction is presented as such 
by the adverb beuöwvüuwg ‘falsely’. It is not resolved by the assumption of a 
pseudo-causality, which would be the case with a paradoxical etymology: the as- 
sumption is not ‘A because non-A’, but ‘A although non-A’; it is a contradictory 
etymology. Strikingly enough, the scholia hesitated on how to interpret this pas- 
sage. Some of them restored a causal etymology for Prometheus: 


(35) Scholion ad Aesch. Prom. 85 (cf. Herington, 1972): Edpu@s ånò TOD dvopatos £Aofe TO 610- 
vónpa. Hpoundebg yóp Eotıv 6 tpoopáv Ta undea. 
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It is naturally from the name that he took the thought. Prometheus is the one who foresees 
the thoughts. 


Others pointed to the difficulty and presented the etymology as contradictory: 


(36) Scholion PglW ad Aesch. Prom. 85 (cf. Herington, 1972): roi yap STi pevéGs Mpoyvwotns 
óvopátn, 6 pov npoyvaotou SEedpEvos WTIVL TPINW THV TTAPOVTWV &AevOepoOrior ôs- 
OLGV, WOTE ànó TOD oiketov óvóparoc SiaBGAAEL ADTOV. 


He says that it is falsely that he is named ‘forward-looking’, since he needs more than any- 
one a forward-looking in order to know how to get free from the ties that hold him, so that 
basing on his usual name he slanders him. 


These interpretations show that the Greek scholiasts probably felt uncomfortable 
with the name of Prometheus, for which a regular causal etymology was not par- 
ticularly appropriate. Once again, enantiosemy, regarded as a paradoxical cau- 
sality, seems to be unusual to Greek poets. 


3.4 MevOeuc 
A further example is given by Euripides in the Bacchae (v. 367): 


(37) Euripides, Bacchae 367 
TlevOevcs 8' önwg uri név0oc £icotost 60potq 
toic ooloı, Kadpe. 


Beware lest Pentheus bring trouble to your house, Kadmos. 


We have here a causal etymology in which the name of Pentheus (IlevOeuvs), the 
king of Thebes, is connected with rt£vOoc ‘grief, sorrow, misfortune’; it can be 
formulated as follows: ‘Pentheus [ITev8evg] is so called because he brings misfor- 
tune [révOoc]'. But the interesting point is that Tiresias expresses the hope that 
Pentheus will not bring misfortune to the house, and by doing this, in some way, 
he hopes to falsify the etymology, to change it from a causal determination into a 
contradictory one. This could be called an 'anti-performative etymology', in 
which pronouncing the name is supposed to produce the reverse effect of what 
the name says, its falsification. Falsifying an etymology, however, does not mean 
building an enantiosemic etymology, and Euripides does not intend to claim that 
‘Pentheus [Ilev8evc] is so called because (or though) he does not bring misfortune 
[névOoc|. Whatever the manipulation made by Euripides, the etymology is still 
clearly causal. 
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3.5 EUqpóvn 


EUqQpóvn is a poetic name of the ‘night’, derived from the adjective eb~pwv 
‘kindly, gracious’. Its first occurrence is found in Hesiod’ Works and Days 560, 
where it refers to a long night's rest compensating a hard work (paxpai yap énip- 
po90t £bqpóvai eiotv). Various Greek sources suggest a causal etymology, point- 
ing to the positive aspect of night seen as a restorative rest period. This is explic- 
itly stated by Plutarch: 


(38) Plutarch, De Curiositate 12 (compare Quaestiones Conuiuales 79): Koi thy vikta mpoceinov 
EUPPOVAV péya IPOS EDPEOLV TOV nTovpévwv Kol oxéptv TyovPEVOL trjv Novxiav Kal TO 
amepionactov. 


And they called the night ‘kindly’ [eùppóvn] thinking that its quiet and absence of distrac- 
tion is greatly conducive to the investigation and solution of the problems in hand. (transl. 
Helmboldt 1939, modified) 


According to Plutarch, the night is called ‘kindly’ because it is conducive to quiet 
and meditation. There is no evidence that this positive explanation goes back to 
an ancient tradition; it can reflect Plutarch’s spontaneous invention. What is 
clear, however, is that the use of ev@pdvn was readily connected in Greek litera- 
ture with the beneficial effects of night. Aeschylus, for example, uses eV@pdvn in 
reference to the happy sleep of men in a safe environment: 


(39) Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 336-337 
we 6' evdaipoves/apvaAaktov £b6rjoovot nãoav EUPPOYVNY. 


Like happy men, they will sleep all the night without guards. 


The comparison of ev@pdvn ‘night’ < ‘the kindly time’ with evSaipoves ‘happy’ 
suggests a causal etymology: ‘the night [ev@pdvn] is so-called because it is a 
kindly time [Eüppwv]’. Note the anaphora eböainoveg ‘happy’ and ev~povn 
‘night’, to which one may add evdroovot ‘they will sleep’ by folk-etymology. We 
find the same connotation in a passage of Euripides’ Bacchae: 


(40) Euripides, Bacchae, 237-238 
öç NHEpas TE KEVPPOvac ovyytyverat 


TEAETÄG MpOTEivwV EDLOUG veáviotv. 


who is days and nights with the young girls, offering them Bacchic mysteries. 
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It can be assumed that the use of evppovn for the ‘night’ was seen as reflecting 
some positive feature of the night, which suggests a causal etymology. Other pas- 
sages, however, depict ed ppovn in negative terms, pointing to a potential contra- 
diction between the name and the underlying reality, e.g. in Aeschylus: 


(41) Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 655 
Totoiode rtácag EvPpdvas óveipaot 
OVVEIXÖHNV Svothvos. 


By such dreams I was beset all the nights, to my distress. 


There is clearly a contradiction between evepdvas ‘nights’ and öbotnvog ‘un- 
happy’, expressed by the opposition of the antonyms ev- and 6vo-. This contra- 
diction, however, does not signal that the causal etymology of ev@povn is false 
and should be replaced by an enantiosemic one, but rather that the character in 
this particular context experiences a situation of distress which is in conflict with 
the usual restorative function of the night. Ev@pdévn is often described in the lit- 
erature as an euphemism, replacing the name of the night by a milder name in 
order to avoid negative aspects associated with the night. It is likely that evppovn 
was originally seen as positive. In any case, no trace of enantiosemic explanation 
is found for this name. 


3.6 Apiotepóq 


The adjective åpıotepóç ‘left, on the left’ is usually considered a good instance of 
euphemism, basing on the assumption that the left position was seen by the 
Greeks as unlucky, which suggests a contradiction between its negative qualifi- 
cation and its positive designation (from dptotos ‘best’). The question here is 
whether this contradiction gave rise in Greek to enantiosemic explanations of the 
type ‘it is called the best side though it is the ominous one’ (contradictory etymol- 
ogy) or ‘it is called the best side because it is the ominous one’ (paradoxical ety- 
mology). As far as I can judge from the scanty allusions made by Greek authors, 
there is no evidence that dptotepds was ever analyzed in enantiosemic terms. 
Only one passage by Euripides could potentially reveal a wordplay on àptovepóc: 


(42) Euripides, Cyclops 688 
Xopóg. neptáyovu keioe, npóc TÄPLOTEPA. 
KÜkAwp. oipot yeA@pat. Keptopeité p v kakoic. 


Choir. Turn round this way, to your left. 
Cyclops. Oh, Iam mocked. You taunt me in my misfortunes. 
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The choir invites the cyclops to turn ‘to the left’ [poc vópiovepá], but the cyclops 
views this invitation as a mockery, since he is in an unfortunate situation 
[£v Kakoic]. The cyclops’ reaction makes sense if the adjective äpıoTepög is remo- 
tivated as ‘the better side’, which in the context can only be understood as ironic 
since the character experiences exactly the worst possible situation. The contra- 
diction, however, lies in the dramatic situation, not in the adjective dptotepds 
itself, and contains no allusion whatsoever to the ominous value of the left side. 


3.7 Conclusion 


All the Greek passages discussed so far have in common a certain resemblance to 
enantiosemic etymology, but none of them is really enantiosemic. They reject the 
potential contradiction between the name and the reality through the back door, 
or they point to a contradiction in a particular context without attempting to build 
any etymology on this contradiction (contradictory etymology) or to transform it 
into a causal link (paradoxical etymology). As far as enantiosemy is concerned, 
these instances are missed opportunities, and this seems to be the case globally 
in the Greek tradition. The only clear allusion to an enantiosemic etymology is in 
Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound 85-87, where the name of Prometheus is qualified 
as ‘falsely called’ (beviwvipws), suggesting a contradictory etymology (‘he is 
called Prometheus though it is not foresighted’). It can be argued that there was 
in the Greek etymological tradition a distinction between ‘true’ (= causal) and 
‘false’ (= contradictory) etymologies, the former denoted by the adjective 
Ertwvuuog, the latter by beuvöwvuuoc. There is evidence that €mwvupos was used 
to refer to an etymology based on a true characteristic of the referent (cf. Homer, 
I 562, n 54, 1 409, Homeric Hymn to Apollo 373), whereas Wevöwvunog was used 
to refer to an etymology contradictory to the referent (cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus 
Bound 85, Prometheus Bound 717, Seven against Thebes 670).? If this is the case, 
this suggests that the Greeks were able to distinguish causal and contradictory 
etymologies, but this does not substantiate the claim that enantiosemy, narrowly 
conceived of as paradoxical etymology, was popular in Ancient Greece. 





9 See Schweyzer-Keller 1972, 21-24. On wevöwvunog see Reinberg 1983, 45-58. 
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4 The Latin development 


When we move to the Latin world, we set foot on a completely different territory. 
Paradoxical enantiosemy is a consistent pattern in the Latin etymological tradi- 
tion, widely discussed and illustrated both by grammarians and scholiasts, and 
one could expect it to be reflected as a stylistic device in Latin literature as well. 
The role of the Stoic inheritance in this mushrooming of enantiosemic etymology 
in Latin is far from clear. A Stoic influence can be detected on the grammarian 
Aelius Stilo (ca 150-ca 70 BCE), a great practitioner of enantiosemic etymolo- 
gies, but we cannot assess its extent with certainty. A point to which particular 
attention needs to be paid is that the Latin sources sometimes provide examples 
of enantiosemic etymologies of Greek words and names. For example, the late 
grammarian Servius (4th-5th century CE), in his commentary on the works of 
Vergil, explains the Greek name of Charon (Xäpwv), the ferryman of Hades, by 
the fact that he is not a merry (yaipwv ‘rejoicing’) fellow: 


(43) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii ad Aen. 6.299 (cf. Maltby 1991,124): Charon kata 
AVTippaoıv quasi Axaipwv. 


Charon [Charon] by antiphrasis, as though not rejoicing [ayaipwv]. 


It is possible that this etymology reflects an ancient Greek tradition," but it can- 
not be excluded that it was invented by Latin scholars out of Greek material. Proof 
of this is provided by the fact that there are hybrid forms of enantiosemy, deriving 
Latin from Greek, the most striking one being the etymology of the Latin adjective 
aridus ‘arid’, transmitted by Festus (2nd c. CE): 


(44) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 11 (cf. Maltby 1991, 51-52): Aridum proprie est, quod na- 
turalem humorem amisit. Dicitur autem per contrariam significationem, quod inrigari desierit, 
nam apdevetv Graece inrigare est. 


Aridus is properly what has lost the natural humor. It is based on the contrary meaning, 
because it has ceased to be irrigated; for dpSevetv in Greek means ‘to irrigate’. 


10 Cicero (Brutus 206) writes that ‘the same Aelius wanted to be Stoic’ (idem Aelius Stoicus esse 
uoluit). On Aelius Stilo and the Stoic philosophy see Müller 1910, 101-114, Lallot 1991, 143, Des- 
bordes 1991, 150. 

11 Aristophanes (Ranae 184) makes a pun between the name of Charon and the imperative of 
yalpw (xaip’ à Xápov, xoip' à Xdpwv, xotip' à Xépwv), but it cannot be sure that what he has in 
mind is really an enantiosemic pattern: a pun is not necessarily based on a conscious etymology. 
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The enantiosemic etymology is here bilingual, based on a connection between a 
Latin word and its alleged Greek source: ‘it is arid (Lat. aridus) because it is not 
irrigated (Gr. dpSevetv)’. 

The origins of enantiosemic etymology in Latin cannot be established with 
precision. As already said, the first figure that emerges is Aelius Stilo (ca 150-ca 
70 BCE), a Latin grammarian known to have belonged to the Stoic school. He is 
credited with having proposed some of the earliest enantiosemic etymologies of 
Latin words.” Three of them are famous, caelum ‘sky’ from celätum ‘hidden’, be- 
cause the sky is not hidden, but open: 


(45) Aelius Stilo, apud Varro, De Lingua Latina, V.18 (cf. Maltby 1991, 92): Caelum dictum scribit 
Aelius, quod caelatum, aut contrario nomine celatum, quod apertum est. 


Aelius writes that caelum ‘sky’ comes from caelatum ‘ornated’, or as a contrary name from 
celatum ‘hidden’, because it is open. 


Similarly, miles ‘soldier’ is from mollis ‘soft’, because a soldier is not soft, but 
harsh: 


(46) Aelius Stilo, apud Festus, De Significatione Verborum 122 (cf. Maltby 1991, 384): Militem Ae- 
lius a mollitia kat’ &vtippaoıv dictum putat, eo, quod nihil molle, sed potius asperum quid 


gerat. 


Aelius thinks that miles ‘soldier’ comes from mollitia ‘softness’ by antiphrasis, because 
there is nothing soft, but rather harsh that he does. 


And ordinarius ‘ordinary soldier’ from ordine ‘in order’, because an ordinary sol- 
dier does not live in order: 


(47) Aelius Stilo, apud Festus, De Significatione Verborum 182 (cf. Maltby 1991, 434): Ordinarium 
hominem ait dici solitum Aelius Stilo, qui minime ordine viveret. 


Aelius says that ordinarius ‘ordinary’ is usually a soldier who lives the least according to the 
order of things. 


In these three instances the figure is clearly enantiosemic (paradoxical etymology): 
‘the sky (caelum) is so called for not being hidden (celatum)’ 


‘the soldier (miles) is so called for not being soft (mollis) 
‘an ordinary man (ordinarius) is so called for not living according to the order (ordo, -inis)’. 


12 Cf. Müller 1910, 104. 
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According to an ancient tradition going back to Festus (De Significatione verbo- 
rum 146), Aelius Stilo is credited with explaining the name of the spirits of the 
deads, the Manes (Lat. di manes), by an adjective manus ‘good’ on the assumption 
that these chthonic deities are so called by enantiosemy. This euphemistic ety- 
mology is explicitly mentioned as a case of antiphrasis by Servius (end of the 4" 
century CE) in his Commentary on Vergil: 


(48) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii 1.139 (cf. Maltby 1991, 364): Per antiphrasin *ma- 
nes' inferi, quia non sint boni. 


By antiphrasis, the ‘Manes’ are infernal, since they are not good. 


Finally, it has been suggested that the most famous Latin example of enanti- 
osemic etymology—the lucus a non lucendo example mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter—goes back to Aelius Stilo, but we do not have clear evidence of its 
existence before Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34). The attribution to Aelius 
Stilo, first proposed by Funaioli (1907, 72), is not certain, but it would be quite in 
line with its usual etymological practice. Aelius Stilo certainly played a key role 
in popularizing enantiosemy in Rome. 

In spite of the profound influence of Aelius Stilo on Varro (116-27 BCE), it is 
a real surprise to find virtually no trace of enantiosemy in Varro's De Lingua la- 
tina. On the contrary, whenever Varro mentions enantiosemic etymologies at- 
tributed to Aelius Stilo, he seems to distance himself from them and prefers to 
adhere to sounder etymologies. For example, it is only with reluctance that Varro 
mentions Aelius Stilo's enantiosemic derivation of caelum 'sky' from celatum 
‘hidden’ (on the assumption that a sky is not hidden). He prefers to explain it in 
a different way: 


(49) Varro, De Lingua Latina V.18: Non minus illud alterum de celando potuit dici, quod interdiu 
celatur, quam quod noctu non celatur. 


But that second origin, from celare ‘to hide’, could be said from this fact, that by day it is 
hidden [celatur], no less than that by night it is not hidden [non celatur]. 


In a similar way, while Aelius Stilo derived miles ‘soldier’ from mollis ‘soft’ by 
enantiosemy, Varro (De Lingua latina V.89) prefers to connect it with mille ‘thou- 
sand' on the assumption that a legion is composed of several thousands of sol- 
diers. Generally speaking, Varro distances himself from enantiosemy. 

The same reservations appear in the work of another influential grammarian, 
Quintilian (ca 35-96 CE). His rejection of enantiosemy (as well as etymology in 
general) is clearly reflected in the following passage: 
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(50) Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34 (ca 95 CE): Etiamne a contrariis aliqua sinemus trahi, ut 
‘lucus’ quia umbra opacus parum luceat, et ‘ludus’ quia sit longissime a lusu, et ‘Ditis’ quia 
minime diues? 


But are we also to admit the derivation of certain words from their opposites, and accept 
lucus, since a grove is dark with shade, ludus in the sense of school as being so called be- 
cause it is quite the reverse of ‘play’ [lusus] and Dis, Ditis from diues, because Pluto is far 
from being rich? 


During the first century of the Roman Empire, enantiosemic etymologies are at- 
tributed to two little-known grammarians, Cincius, who lived under Augustus (27 
BCE-14 CE), and Curiatius, who was killed under Domitian (81-96 CE). Both are 
credited with the enantiosemic etymology of the Latin word nacca ‘a fuller’, ac- 
cording to Festus: 


(51) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 166.7 (cf. Maltby 1991, 51-52): Naccae appellantur uolgo 
fullones, ut ait Curiatius, quod nauci non sint, i.e. nullius pretii. Idem sentit et Cincius. Quidam 
aiunt, quod omnia fere opera ex lana vóxr dicantur a Graecis. 


Fullers are called by the people naccae, as Curiatius says, because they do not value a 
‘straw’ [nauci], i.e. are good for nothing. Some say that almost all their work is called from 
Greek, from the ‘wool’ [vóxn]. 


The enantiosemic explanation (‘they are called naccae because they do not value 
a nauci’) is certainly intended to produce a comic effect, in which representatives 
of the profession are disqualified by an etymological link with a cut-and-dried 
formula, used with negative connotations. 

The overall image that emerges from this is that enantiosemy was relatively 
widespread at the turn of the Roman Empire, even if it was still regarded as con- 
troversial and rejected by some leading figures of the scholarly community. To 
assess its impact on the Latin literature is therefore of the greatest relevance, 
since it can show how these scholarly debates were perceived in literary circles. 

Let us back up a little bit and begin with Latin comedy. It is clear that the 
contradiction revealed by the contradiction expressed by an enantiosemy may 
serve to create a comic effect, and comedy writers, such as Plautus, did not hesi- 
tate to resort to enantiosemy to make some of their characters ridiculous. This is 
particularly striking in relation to the names given to those characters. In the 
Persa, for example, a glutton is called Saturio, obviously because he cannot ever 
get enough [satur]. The pun created by the potential contradiction is not unlike 
an enantiosemic etymology, defined in paradoxical terms (‘he is called Saturio 
because he is not satisfied’), but it could also be interpreted as a contradictory 
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etymology (‘he is called Saturio though he is not satisfied’). It is highlighted in 
the following terms: 


(52) Plautus, Persa 103: 
Nam Essurio uenio, non aduenio Saturio. 


For as Hungerio I am coming, not as Saturio am I coming. 


Interestingly enough, what we have here is not only enantiosemy, understood as 
a paradoxical etymology (‘A because non-A’) or as a contradictory etymology (‘A 
though non-A’), but also the creation of a new, more adequate name Essurio ‘the 
eating one’, instead of Saturio (from which it is obviously derived). In the same 
vein, in the Mostellaria (v. 568), Plautus calls a money lender Misargyrides 
‘money despiser’ (from Greek poćw ‘to hate, to despise’ and dpyupov ‘money’). 
In both cases, the proper noun alludes to the opposite of the reality and enanti- 
osemy is used to create a distorting effect between the name of a character and 
its behavior.” 

With Augustan poetry, the use of enantiosemy as a poetic device takes on a 
more elaborated shape. We know that the Augustan poetry was very fond of ety- 
mologies, and we can expect enantiosemy to be among the stylistic devices re- 
flected in that poetry. The fact is, however, that there are very few examples of 
true enantiosemic etymologies in Augustan poetry. Desbordes (1991, 153) listed 
350 explicit etymologies in Augustan poetry, but only one of them is undeniably 
enantiosemic. In the Fasti (8 CE), the poet Ovid describes as follows the ancile, 
the small oval shield of the Salian priests, which is said to have fallen from 
heaven under the king Numa Pompilius: 


(53) Ovid, Fasti III.377 
Idque ancile uocat, quod ab omni parte recisum est, 
quemque notes oculis, angulus omnis abest. 


And he called it ancile, because it was cut away all round, and there was not a single angle 
to note with one’s eyes. 


Remarkably enough, Ovid is here alluding to two possible etymologies. The first 
one is referred to by the adjective recisum ‘cut away’ and suggests the derivation 
of ancile from a verb *amb-cidö ‘to cut away from both sides’ (cf. ancisa in Lucre- 
tius, De Natura Rerum, III.660); this etymology is given by Varro and Festus and 
is still positively advocated in modern times (ancile < *am(b)+ci(d)-sli-). 





13 Onthese examples see Knox 1989, 162 fn. 22. 
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(54) Varro, De Lingua Latina VII.3.14: Ancilia dicta ab ambecisu, quod ea arma, ab utraque parte, 
ut peltae Thracum, incisa. 


The ancilia [shields] are so called from being cut away on the two sides [ambecisu], because 
these weapons are cut away on the two sides, like the Thracian shields [peltae]. 


(55) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 117 (s.u. Mamuri): Scutum breue quod ideo sic est appel- 
latum quod ex utroque latere erat recisum ut summum infimumque eius latius medio pateret. 


A short shield which is so called because it is cut away from both sides so that its top and 
its bottom were broader than its middle. 


The other etymology alluded to by Ovid is enantiosemic and can be formulated 
in the following terms: ‘this shield is called ancile, because it does not have any 
angle [angulus]’. It is based on the resemblance of the initial syllable (anc-/ang-). 
As far as I know, this etymology is not given by any other source and seems to be 
an invention of Ovid. This etymological wordplay reflects a strong interest toward 
scholarly debates, alluding to both a current etymology (ancile/recisum) and an- 
other etymology (ancile/ angulus) at the same time. 

There is no other direct enantiosemic etymology in Augustan poetry, but one 
could find indirect allusions in different passages where phonetic echoes create 
a link between two words known by other sources to be related by an enanti- 
osemic relationship. This method admittedly presents a certain number of dan- 
gers. It can always be claimed that the presence of the two words in the same 
context is accidental, and it is clear that the evidence cannot be adopted unre- 
servedly. However, Desbordes (1991) has convincingly shown that etymological 
allusions through phonetic echoes are a current practice in the Augustan poetry, 
and the only step forward would be to assume that enantiosemy was a potential 
element of the same practice. Of course, the distinction between contradictory 
and paradoxical etymologies is crucial. Let us take first a relatively clear example, 
detected in a passage of Ovid's Metamorphoses, in which a description of the 
Golden Age is given, with the picture of a peaceful people: 


(56) Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.99-100 
..sine militis usu 


mollia securae peragebant otia gentes. 


Without military occupation, people without trouble enjoyed sweet repose. 


The contrastive echo militis ‘soldier’ (gen.sg.) vs. mollia ‘soft, tender’ (neut.pl.), 
based on a common phonetic structure /m...1/, cannot fail to be recognized. It is 
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obviously reminiscent of the famous enantiosemic etymology, developed by Ae- 
lius Stilo, according to which a soldier [miles] is so called for not being soft [mol- 
lis]: 


(57) Aelius Stilo, apud Festus, De Significatione Verborum 122 (cf. Maltby 1991, 384): Militem Ae- 
lius a mollitia kat’ àvvippaot dictum putat, eo, quod nihil molle, sed potius asperum quid 
gerat. 


Aelius thinks that miles ‘soldier’ comes from mollitia ‘softness’, because there is nothing 
soft, but rather harsh that he does. 


It seems likely that this passage of Ovid refers to this enantiosemic etymology, 
which was certainly well-known enough at his time to be alluded to by the simple 
co-occurrence of the two words in the same context. This is not a direct etymol- 
ogy, framed in the form of a historical derivation (‘A from B"), but only a potential 
allusion to such an etymology, a rather elusive one. It was, however, certainly 
recognized by the highly educated audience for whom Ovid's Metamorphoses are 
intended. 

Continuing in this direction, it can be argued that the well-known lucus a non 
lucendo etymology surfaces in a passage of Vergil's Georgics: 


(58) Vergil, Georgics IV.468-472 
Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressus, Manesque adiit regemque tremendum, 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 
At cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbrae ibant tenues simulacraque luce carentum. 


And he entered to the grove, grim with a horror of great darkness, and faced the Manes and 
the King of terrors, the stone heart no human prayer can tame. Then, from the deepest deeps 
of Erebus, wrung by his minstrelsy, the hollow shades came trooping, ghostly semblances 
of forms lost to the light. 


One may suggest that the qualification of the lücus ‘grove’ as cälıgäns ‘dark’ 
opens the way to an allusion to the lucus a non lucendo etymology. A few verses 
later, Vergil presents the shadows coming from the deeps of Erebus as 'ghosts 
deprived of light" (simulacra... luce carentum), and the description of the ghosts 
could also apply to the grove (lücus), as a sort of distance etymological commen- 
tary: a ‘grove’ (lücus) is so called for being ‘deprived of light’ (lüce carens). My 
observation involves, of course, an element of speculation, and the co-occurrence 
of lucum and lice carentum could well be due to chance. But, knowing that Ver- 
gil’s poetry was infused with allusions to the scholarly debates of his time, it 
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would be no wonder to find such a subtle echo to the lucus a non lucendo etymol- 
ogy in this context. More generally, it is striking that Vergil typically describes 
groves in terms of darkness, as in the following passage of the Aeneid: 


(59) Vergil, Aeneid VI.673 
Nulli certa domus; lucis habitamus opacis. 


No one has a fixed home, we dwell in opaque groves. 


The close association of lücus and the adjective opdcus ‘opaque’ is reminiscent of 
the way it is described within the enantiosemic etymology, as shown by Quintil- 
ian's formulation: 


(60) Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34 
‘lucus’ quia umbra opacus parum luceat. 


*grove' [lucus] since a dark shadow is little bright [luceat] 


Once again, the evidence for a direct allusion to the enantiosemic pattern is rather 
scanty; the pertinence of this matching could be questioned. But the interesting 
point is that from the Augustan poetry onwards the term lücus is consistently re- 
lated to darkness, cf. lucoque umbrosa vetusto (Ovid, Metamorphoses X1.352), ni- 
ger...lucus (Ovid, Fasti II.165), umbrante luco (Seneca, Hercules furens 709), etc. 

Another example will confirm that etymological wordplays based on pho- 
netic echoes are a possible pattern in Latin poetry and that they can include en- 
antiosemic etymologies, but it reveals a higher degree of elaboration. A well- 
known enantiosemic etymology is that of the name of the ‘Fates’, the Parcae. 
Their name is usually derived by enantiosemy from the verb parco ‘to spare’, on 
the assumption that they spare nobody. The enantiosemic etymology is given by 
Servius in his commentary to Vergil: 


(61) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii ad Aen. 1.22: Et dictae sunt parcae kata dvtippa- 
otv, quod nulli parcant, sicut lucus a non lucendo, bellum a nulla re bella. 


And the Parcae [Parcae] are so called by antiphrasis, because they spare [parcant] nobody, 
as in lucus a non lucendo, bellum a nulla re bella. 


There is no clear allusion to this etymology in Augustan poetry, but a passage of 
Vergil's Aeneid (XII.149-150) could reveal a more complex wordplay deriving 
from the principle of enantiosemy: 
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(62) Vergil, Aeneid XII.149-150 
Nunc iuuenem imparibus uideo concurrere fatis, 
Parcarumque dies et uis inimica propinquat. 


But now I see our youthful champion make his war with fates adverse; the Parcae’s day of 
doom and a hostile strength implacably impend. 


The name of the Parcae is announced in advance by the noun phrase impari- 
bus...fatis ‘with the fates adverse’. An etymological wordplay can be recognized 
here, based on the common initial Parcae/imparibus, a wordplay that can only 
be achieved with the background of an enantiosemic etymology, either in the 
form of a paradoxical etymology: ‘the Parcae [Parcae] are so called because they 
are not auspicious [im-pares]’ or in the form of a contradictory etymology: ‘the 
Parcae [Parcae] are so called though they are not auspicious [im-pares]’. This 
wordplay can be considered a variation on the more widespread enantiosemic 
pattern Parcae/nulli parcunt. As in the preceding examples (ancile vs. angulus or 
lucum vs. luce carentum), the etymological wordplay is supported by an acro- 
nymic phonetic echo, realized on the initial syllable. 

Such allusions to enantiosemic etymologies are parts of a scholarly practice 
of poetry, created inside educated circles well informed about philological and 
grammatical debates. Nonetheless, their implementation remains limited, even 
in Augustan poetry, and, apart from those unique examples from Vergil and Ovid, 
they are virtually non-existent in Latin literature. The reason for this is obviously 
their paradoxical character, which renders their mention relatively unnatural in 
poetical contexts, where etymological wordplays usually serve to support or con- 
firm elements of a description. 

Apart from these few available sources going back to the classical age, most 
of our knowledge about Latin enantiosemy comes from the Late Latin period. 
From the fourth century CE onwards, enantiosemic etymologies are transmitted 
by grammarians, among which one could mention Aelius Donatus (ca 320—380), 
Flavius Charisius (4th c. CE), Diomedes Grammaticus (4th c. CE), Maurus Servius 
(end of the 4th c. CE) and, last but not least, Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636 CE). 
These grammarians usually repeat the same definitions and give the same exam- 
ples, sometimes word for word, and it is all too clear that they cannot make a 
claim for original thinking, but are only compilers of previous works: 


(63) Aelius Donatus, Ars maior, ed. L. Holtz (1981, 672.8): Antiphrasis est unius verbi ironia, ut 
bellum, lucus et parcae: bellum, hoc est minime bellum, et lucus eo quod non luceat, et parcae 
eo quod nulli parcant. 


Antiphrasis is irony of a single word, like bellum *war', i.e. not beautiful at all, and lucus 
‘grove’ because it is not bright, and parcae ‘the Parcae’ because they spare nobody. 
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(64) Flavius Charisius, Charisii Ars, ed. K. Barwick (71964, 364.9): Antiphrasis uero diversitatem 


(65) 


rei nominat, ut bellum dicitur, quod minime sit bellum, et lucus, quod minime luceat. 


Antiphrasis names the diversity of a thing, like bellum so called because it is not beautiful 
at all, and lucus, because it is not bright at all. 


Diomedes Grammaticus, Diomedis Ars (Grammatici Latini, 1.462, 14): Antiphrasis est dictio 
e contrario significans, ut bellum dicitur, quod minime est bonum, et lucus, quod minime lu- 
ceat, et Parcae, quod minime parcant. 


Antiphrasis is a figure meaning something by its contrary, like bellum so called because it 
is not good at all, and lucus, because it is not bright at all, and Parcae, because they do not 
spare at all. 


(66) Servius, In Vergilii Aeneidem Commentarii ad Aen. 1.441: Lucus autem dicitur quod non 


(67) 


luceat, non quod sint ibi lumina causa religionis, ut quidam uolunt. 


Lucus is so called from not being bright, not because it contains lights due to the religion, 
as some argue. 


Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 1.37.24: Antiphrasis est sermo e contrario intellegendus, ut lu- 
cus quia caret lucem per nimiam nemorum umbram; et manes id est mites (quum sint inmites) 
et modesti (cum sint terribiles et inmanes); et Parcas et Eumenides Furiae quod nulli parcant 
uel benefaciant. 


Antiphrasis is an explanation to be understood by the contrary, like lucus because it lacks 
light due to the excessive shadow of the woods; and manes i.e. gentle (though they are not 
gentle) and modest (though they are terrible and not kind); and the Parcae and Eumenides, 
the Furies, because they spare nobody and do good to nobody. 


The contribution of these late grammarians is important, as we owe to them some 
of the most significant paradoxical etymologies of the antique world, including a 
few etymologies not documented before them. Among these etymologies stand 
out the following items, bellum ‘war’ « bellus ‘beautiful’ (Maltby 1991, 77-78): 


(68) Flavius Charisius, Charisii Ars, ed. K. Barwick (71964, 364.9): Bellum dicitur, quod minime sit 


bellum. 


‘war’ [bellum] is so called because it is not ‘beautiful’ [bellus]. 


foedus ‘treatise’ « foedus ‘awful’ (Maltby 1991, 237): 


(69) 


Augustine, De Dialectica VI.10: foederis nomen, quod res foeda non sit. 


the name of the ‘treaty’ [foedus], because it is not ‘ugly’ [foedus]. 
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lutum ‘mud’ < lauare ‘to wash’ (Maltby 1991, 353): 

(70) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 1.29.3: A lauando lutum, dum lutum non sit mundum. 
From ‘to wash’ [lauare] derives ‘mud’ [lutum], since the mud is not clean. 

Lesser known are deus ‘God’ < desum ‘to lack’ (Maltby 1991, 185): 

(71) Festus, De Significatione Verborum 71: Deus dictus, quod ei nihil desit. 
‘God’ [Deus] is so called because He does not ‘lack’ [desit] anything. 

ignis ‘fire’ < gignere ‘to generate’ (Maltby 1991, 293): 

(72) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae XIX.6.5: Ignis...dictus, quod nihil gigni potest ex eo. 
‘Fire’ [ignis] is so called because nothing can ‘be created’ [gigni] from it. 

senex ‘old’ « sensus ‘sensation’ (Maltby 1991, 559): 

(73) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae X1.2.27: Senes...quidam dictos putant a sensus diminutione. 
Some claim that ‘old men’ [senes] are so called from the decrease of the ‘sensation’ [sensus]. 

siccus ‘dry’ « succus ‘juice’ (Maltby 1991, 565): 

(74) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae X.262: siccus... per antiphrasin, quod sit sine succo. 
‘dry’ [siccus] by antiphrasis, because it is without ‘juice’ [succus]. 

uidua ‘widow’ « uir ‘man’ (Maltby 1991, 644): 

(75) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae IX.7.16: Vidua uocata, quod cum uiro duo non fuerit. 
‘Widow’ [uidua], because she does not live as a ‘couple’ [duo] with a ‘man’ [uir]. 

uirgo ‘virgin’ < uir ‘man’ (Maltby 1991, 648): 

(76) Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae X1.2.21: Virgo est quae uirum nescit. 
‘Virgin’ [uirgo] is one who does not know any ‘man’ [uir]. 


These enantiosemic etymologies often compete with causal etymologies (e.g. Lat. 
deus from Gr. 0£óc ‘God’ or d£og ‘fear’, or lutum ‘mud’ from Gr. Avew ‘to dissolve’). 
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This shows that enantiosemy was just one possible explanation, not even a pre- 
dominant one, and there is ground for assuming that it had lost none of its un- 
naturalness to the majority of scholars. Another lesson that can be drawn from 
these examples is that paradoxical etymologies are more usual than contradic- 
tory etymologies and that the most important thing seems to have been to recon- 
struct a causal link, even if this causal link was based on a paradoxical explana- 
tion. 


5 From the Middle Ages to the 19th century 


Isidore of Seville is certainly the scholar most open to enantiosemy in late anti- 
quity, and this had far-reaching consequences on the posterity of this etymologi- 
cal practice, considering the key role of Isidore in the transmission of antique 
grammatical knowledge to the Middle Ages. It is, therefore, not surprising to find 
enantiosemy often referred to in medieval literature. Isidore’s examples (bellum 
‘war’, lucus ‘grove’, etc.) are repeatedly taught by subsequent grammarians. An 
example, discussed by Jeudy (1998, 81-95), is Remigius of Auxerre (Remi d'Au- 
xerre, 841-ca 908 CE), a grammarian living during the Carolingian period. In his 
Commentary on Phocas, Remigius of Auxerre still mentions positively the etymol- 
ogy of bellum ‘war’ from bellus ‘beautiful’ and of lucus ‘grove’ from the verb lucere 
‘to be bright’ (quod minime luceat). 

The most cited enantiosemic motif during the Middle Ages is the mundus im- 
mundus motif, expanding on the idea that the ‘world’ [mundus] is ‘unclean, im- 
pure’ [immundus]. This motif goes back to a passage of one of Augustine’s Trac- 
tates on the Gospel of John (5th century CE): 


(77) Augustine, Tractatus in Johannis Euangelium XXXVIII.6: Si delectat te mundus, semper uis 
esse immundus; si autem iam non te delectat hic mundus, iam tu es mundus. 


If the ‘world’ [mundus] delights you, you want always to be ‘unclean’ [immundus]; but if this 
‘world’ [mundus] no longer delights you, you are already ‘clean’ [mundus]. 


The same motif was repeated a few centuries later by Hincmar (ca 800-882 CE), 
archbishop of Reims in the 9th century: 


(78) Hincmar, De praedestinatione Dei et libero arbitrio 126.455 (cf. Devisse 1976, 932): Et cum te 
raptum habuit fecit mundus sicut solet facere mundus immundus, cunctos quos accepti de- 
cepit, cunctos quibus arrisit inrisit. 
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And, as it captured you, the ‘world’ [mundus] did as an ‘impure world’ [mundus immundus] 
used to do: all those it took it deceived them; it mocked all those upon whom it smiled. 


The diffusion of the mundus immundus motif during the Middle Ages was de- 
scribed by Zink (1976, 290—291) and Buridant (1998) from whom I am borrowing 
here a few references. In his treatise De uanitate mundi (‘On the vanity of world’), 
the German theologian Hugh of Saint-Victor (ca 1096-1141), who was active in 
the Abbey of Saint-Victor in Paris in the 12th century, begins with an apostrophe 
to the mundus immundus ‘the unclean world’, playing with the discrepancy be- 
tween the formal resemblance and the semantic contradiction. In the Carmina 
Burana, a collection of medieval poetry written in Germany between the 11th and 
the 13th centuries, the same motif is alluded to: 


(79) Carmina Burana 42.4 (ed. Hilka, Schumann 1930, 1.76, cited by Buridant 1998, 37-38) 
Roma mundi caput est, 
Sed nil capit mundum, 
Quod pendet a capite, 
Totum est immundum. 


Rome is the head of the ‘world’ [mundus], but retains nothing ‘pure’ [mundum]; what comes 
from the head is completely ‘impure’ [immundum]. 


The mundus immundus motif was sometimes translated into Romance vernacu- 
lars. For example, a famous French trouvére of the 13* century, Baudoin de 
Condé, devotes a poem Des mondes et des mondés to the impurity of world and 
writes: 


(80) Baudoin de Condé, Des mondes et des mondés 15-18 (ed. Scheler 1866, 149, cited by Buri- 
dant 1998, 34) 
De mil ne sunt puis doi mondé 
Del monde, c'on claime monde ! É ! 
Por quoi dont le non de monde a 
Li mondes, ki ainc ne monda. 


Of thousand there are not two who are ‘purified’ [mondé] from the ‘world’ [monde] that is 
claimed ‘pure’ [monde]! Ah! Why does the ‘world’ [monde] carry the name of ‘monde’, 
though it never ‘purified’ [monda] anything. 


The famous French poet Rutebeuf (ca 1230-ca 1285) alludes to the same etymol- 
ogy: 


(81) Rutebeuf, Des plaies du monde 1-2 
Rimeir me covient de cest monde 
Qui de touz biens ce uuide et monde. 
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I like to make up rhymes about this ‘world’ [monde], which empties and ‘purifies’ [monde] 
itself of all goods. 


As late as the 17th century, two preachers, Othon Casman (1606), and Paul Egard 
(1668), wrote two books significantly entitled Mundus Immundus. A French-Eng- 
lish dictionary of the same time still mentions the etymological connection: 


(82) Rande Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues, s.u. monde [1611]: Qui veut 
la confcience monde, il doit fuir le monde immonde. 


He who wants to have a ‘pure’ [monde] conscience has to escape the ‘impure world’ [monde 
immonde]. 
(= Engl. He that affects a cleane confcience, muft auoid uncleande copefmates.) 


Apart from the mundus immundus motif, which remained popular until modern 
times and was used mainly for theological purposes, the Renaissance seems to 
have distanced itself from enantiosemy.'^ To be true, Isidore's legacy is still re- 
peated by some humanists, e.g. by Georg Henisch (1549-1618) in an influential 
book on rhetoric (1593): 


(83) Georg Henisch, Praeceptiones Rhetoricae III.199 [1593]: Antiphrafis eft, cum uox aliqua pro 
contraria ponitur. [...] In deriuatione, ut parcas affirmant dici, quia nemini parcunt; & lucum, 
quia minime luceat. 


Antiphrasis is when a word replaces its contrary. [...] In derivation, as when some claim that 
the ‘Fates’ [Parcae] are so called because they ‘spare’ [parcunt] nobody; and the ‘grove’ [lu- 
cus] because it is not ‘bright’ [luceat] at all. 


On the other hand, enantiosemy is rejected by one of the leading figures of the 
Renaissance humanism, Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558). In a discussion on 
‘antiphrasis’, he seems to acknowledge the principle of enantiosemy as valid, but 
in fact dismisses each of the classical enantiosemic etymologies transmitted by 
antique grammarians: 


(84) Julius Caesar Scaliger, Poetices libri feptem 142 [1561]: Quidam irridere vifi funt hoc confilium 
Grammaticorum. Nos tamen neque confilium improbamus: neque probamus rationes quibus 
ad id fentiendum adducti funt, quippe Lucum aiunt, quód non luceat: nos quia facrificiorum 
frequentia luceat. Bellum, quod minimé fit bellum, nos, quia fuit initio Duellum à duobus. nam 
licet multi funt milites duae tamen partes funt. & inter duos tantüm primum bellum fuit. 


14 Cf. the presentation by Knox 1989, 159-169. 
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Some appeared to have jeered this principle of Grammarians [antiphrasis]. As far as we are 
concerned, we do not disapprove neither the principle, nor the reasons for which they were 
led to this assumption: they say ‘grove’ [lucus], because it is not ‘bright’ [luceat]; for us, 
because it is ‘bright’ [luceat] due to the frequency of sacrifices. ‘War’ [bellum], because it is 
not ‘beautiful’ [bellum]; for us, because it was at the beginning duellum from ‘two’; even if 
there are many fighters, there are two parts, and war was first conducted only between two. 


Another humanist, Franciscus Sanctius (1523-1601), is even more radical in his 
dismissing of antiphrasis. He devotes a chapter of his book Minerua fiue de caufis 
linguae latinae (1587) to an outright criticism of antiphrasis (the title is signifi- 
cant: Exploditur grammaticorum antiphrasis): 


(85) Franciscus Sanctius, Minerua fiue de caufis linguae latinae IV.150 [1587]: Ad nauseam usque 
repetunt indocti grammatici antiphrasin figuram; Parcas enim affirmant dici quia nemini par- 
cunt, et lucum, quia minime lucet; et huiusmodi sexcenta monstra. Sed ego illos hic, ut in aliis 
omnibus, in media luce caligare uel potius caecutire ostendam. Ac primum omnium uocem 
ipsam antiphrasin ignorant: phrasis enim non dictionem unicam significat, sed orationem aut 
loquendi modum. 


Uneducated grammarians repeat ad nauseam the figure of antiphrasis; they say that the 
*Parcae' [Parcae] are so called because they ‘spare’ [parcunt] nobody, and the ‘grove’ [lucus] 
because it is not ‘bright’ [lucet]; and hundreds of such monsters. But I will show that these 
grammarians, here as in all other matters, are in the darkness or rather are blind in full light. 
And, first of all, they ignore the meaning of the word itself 'antiphrasis': phrasis does not 
refer to a unique mode of expression, but to a figure of speech or figure of style. 


He refuses enantiosemy as an etymological principle and limits its scope to a fig- 
ure of rhetoric, like irony and euphemism. 

The classical age reproduces the Renaissance ways of thinking by limiting 
antiphrasis to the field of rhetoric and rejecting enantiosemic etymologies. To 
give but an example, the French rhetorician César Chesneau Dumarsais (1676- 
1756) devotes several pages to the rejection of antiphrasis: 


(86) César Chesneau Dumarsais, Des Tropes ou Des Differens Sens dans lesquels on peut prendre 
un méme mot dans une méme langue, 175-176 [1730]: L'Euphémifme & l'Ironie ont done lieu 
aux Grammairiens d'inventer une figure qu'ils apélent Antiphrafe, c'eft-à-dire, contre-vérité ; 
par exemple: La mer noire fujéte à de fréquens naufrages, & dont les bords étoient habités par 
des homes extrémement féroces, étoit apelée le Pont-Euxin, c'eft-à-dire, mer favorable à fes 
hótes, mer hofpitaliére. [...] Sanctius & quelques autres ne veulent point métre l'antiphrafe au 
rang des figures. Il y a en éfet je ne fai quoi d'opofé à l'ordre naturel, de nomer une chofe par 
fon contraire, d'apeler lumineux un objet parce qu'il eft obfcur ; l'antiphrafe ne fatisfait pas 
l'efprit. 


Euphemism and irony led the grammarians to invent a figure which they call antiphrasis, 
ie. untruth; for example: the Black Sea, subject to frequent sinkings, and the shores of 
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which are inhabited by extremely ferocious men, was called Euxine, i.e. well disposed to- 
wards its guests, hospitable sea. [...]. Sanctius and a few others refuse to define antiphrasis 
as a figure. There is, indeed, something opposed to the natural order to name a thing by its 
contrary, to call luminous an object because it is obscure; antiphrasis is not satisfying to 
the spirit. 


He even tries to explain away our lucus a non lucendo example: 


(87) César Chesneau Dumarsais, Des Tropes ou Des Differens Sens dans lesquels on peut prendre 
un méme mot dans une méme langue, 178 [1730]: On dit encore qu'un bois facré eft apelé 
lucus, par antiphrafe : car ces bois étoient fort fombres, & lucus vient de lucére, luire : mais 
fi lucus vient de lucére, c'eft par une raifon contraire à l'antiphrafe ; car come il n'étoit pas 
permis par refpect de couper de ces bois, ils étoient fort épais & par conféquent fort fombres, 
ainfi le befoin, autant que la fuperftition, avoit introduit l'ufage d'y alumer des flambeaux. 


It is also said that a sacred grove is called lucus by antiphrasis: for these woods were very 
dark, & lucus comes from lucére ‘to be bright’: but, if lucus comes from lucére, it is by a 
reason contrary to antiphrasis; for, as, out of respect, it was not allowed to cut these woods, 
they were very thick and therefore very dark, for this reason necessity, as well as supersti- 
tion, had introduced the usage of lighting torches there. 


6 Decline and revival of enantiosemy 


At the end of the 18th century, enantiosemy was confined to the margins of rhet- 
oric and did not appear to have good press among etymologists. The 19th century 
saw a surprising revival of enantiosemy as an explanatory principle in etymol- 
ogy, and the question is how to account for this late development of what appears 
to be a highly counterintuitive way of thinking. The answer is given by Johann 
Arnold Kanne (1773-1824), who, in his Prolusio Academica de Vocabulorum En- 
antiosemia (1819, 7), coined the term ‘enantiosemy’ in reference to the etymolog- 
ical comparison of antonyms. As already pointed out at the beginning of this 
chapter, this term was deliberately chosen in contrast to the ancient term 'antiph- 
rasis', which had a different value. The underlying idea is that there was, in the 
initial periods of language evolution, a semantically ambivalent stage, where op- 
posite notions could be conveyed by one and the same word, and this assumption 
was part of the widespread 19th century conception according to which proto- 
languages are 'simpler', more 'primitive' than modern languages. We can see an 
illustration of this evolutionist view in a long-forgotten book by Charles Denina, 
La Clef des Langues (1804): 
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(88) Charles Denina, La Clef des Langues, XXV [1804]: Le langage des nations primitives ne con- 
fiftant que dans un petit nombre de mots, des rapports fouvent trés-éloignés de la chofe qu'on 
vouloit nommer, fuggéroient le nom avec le quel on apeloit déjà un autre objet. 


Asthelanguage of primitive nations only consists of a small number of words, relationships 
often very distant from the thing that had to be named suggested the name with which an- 
other object was already designated. 


Denina claims that, in primitive stages of language, the same succession of 
sounds could be applied indistinctly to different objects. The semantic indiffer- 
enciation that characterizes primitive languages opens the way towards a new 
understanding of enantiosemy as a reflex of linguistic primitivism. This view was 
defended by a Swiss linguist, Ludwig Tobler (1827-1895), in a paper that can be 
considered one of the first works of theoretical semantics: 


(89) Ludwig Tobler (1860, 360): Schon bei der erften Sprachbildung mochte es ferner vorkommen, 
daf5 gewiffe ihrer objectiven Natur nach doppelfeitige Aufschauungen fprachlich in einer und 
derfelben Wurzel fixirt wurden, der dann alfo eine doppelte, faft entgegengefetzte Bedeutung 
3usukommen fcheint. Denn dafs fich die eine von diefen aus der andern erft im Verlauf entwi- 
ckelt habe, ift nicht anzunehmen, wenigftens da, wo beide Bedeutungen innerhalb der finnli- 
chen Spháre liegen; vielmehr entfpringen beide gleichzeitig aus Einer in fich polaren Grund- 
bedeutung, welche eben, wie ein elektromagnetifches Wesen, nur in diefer Spaltung ihre 
eigentliche Exiftenz hat. 


Already at the time of the first formation of language it could happen that some ideas which 
were double-sided due to their objective nature were linguistically fixed into one and the 
same root, which then seems to receive a double, almost opposite meaning. For it cannot 
be assumed that one meaning was derived from the other in the course of time, at least in 
the case where both meanings belong to the sensible sphere. Rather, both come simultane- 
ously from one single, inherently polar basic meaning, which precisely, like an electromag- 
netic object, finds its actual existence only in this separation. 


The strongest advocate of enantiosemy conceived in that sense was a German lin- 
guist, Carl Abel (1837-1906), who as late as 1884 expressed his views on the sub- 
ject in a book, Über den Gegensinn der Urworte (‘On the contrary meaning of the 
primitive words’). Abel claims (1884, 3) that enantiosemy belonged to the ‘primi- 
tive period of the human race' (Urzeit des Menschengeschlechts), as mankind had 
difficulties expressing his thoughts distinctively. According to Abel, primitive 
languages did not distinguish, for example, between ‘hot’ and ‘cold’, ‘good’ and 
*bad', and similar couples of antonyms, originally expressed by the same word. 
Examples of this original ambivalence are provided from Old Egyptian and Arabic 
as well as from various Indo-European languages (p. 41—48), e.g. Lat. altus ‘high’ 
and ‘deep’; Lat. calidus, Lith. Siltas ‘hot’ and Lith. Sdltas ‘cold’; Gr. nokpóg ‘big’ 
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and pukpóg ‘small, little’; Lat. malus ‘bad’ and melior ‘better’; etc. Interestingly 
enough, some of the etymologies proposed by Abel repeat enantiosemic compar- 
isons already made in antiquity, e.g. Lat. siccus ‘dry’ vs. succus ‘juice’ (1884, 46). 
Abel's examples are semantically ambivalent either on a historical level (one at- 
tested word with two opposite meanings, like Lat. altus) or on a pre-historical 
level (two attested word with two opposite meanings allegedly going back to the 
same source, like Gr. nakpög/hıkpöc). Needless to say, the majority of Abel's ety- 
mologies are completely fanciful and mistaken. Only very few could stand the 
test of time and still have a certain degree of plausibility, albeit devoid of any 
enantiosemic foundation. 

Even linguists who were strongly marked by the evolutionist model dis- 
tanced themselves from such speculations. Significantly, the great German lin- 
guist Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835), developing a classification of linguis- 
tic concepts obviously based on the Stoic theory of etymology (1? onomatopoeias, 
2? symbolic metaphors, 3? analogy), deliberately ignored perception by the con- 
trary, probably because of its unnaturalness in terms of semantic motivation 
(1836, 78-80).^ A more direct criticism of enantiosemy was made in 1858 by 
Georg Curtius (1820-1885) in his Grundzüge der griechischen Etymologie (‘Princi- 
ples of Greek etymology'). Curtius rejects the primitivist approach to Indo-Euro- 
pean etymology (1858, 13-16): 


(90) Georg Curtius (1858, 16): Die älteste Sprache muss einfach gewesen sein wie das Leben der 
Menschen, die sie redeten. Das ldsst sich eben so gut behaupten wie das Gegentheil. 


The oldest language must have been as simple as the life of the people who spoke it. This 
assertion is just as valid as its opposite. 


A few pages earlier (1858, 6, footnote), he expresses a sceptical vision of enanti- 
osemy. The final verdict was delivered in 1897 by Michel Bréal in his epochal Es- 
sai de sémantique. In a discussion on semantic change, he touches upon the issue 
of *polysemy' (polysémie) and refers to cases in which linguistic evolution can 
give rise to opposite meanings for the same word: 


(91) Michel Bréal (1897, 149): Un vocable peut étre ainsi conduit, par une série plus ou moins 
longue d'intermédiaires, à signifier à peu prés le contraire de ce qu'il signifiait d'abord. 


A word can thus be led, through a more or less long series of intermediaries, to signify vir- 
tually the opposite of what its original meaning was. 





15 Cf.Lersch 1841, 51. 
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As an example, he mentions lat. matürus ‘early morning’ (adj.), from which a verb 
mätüräre was derived with a meaning ‘to accelerate’, hence secondarily ‘to bring 
to maturity’, which provided the basis for a new meaning of mätürus ‘ripe, ma- 
ture', almost completely opposite to the original meaning. What is interesting in 
Bréal's example is that it is not based on any theory of enantiosemy. Cases like 
mätürus 'early'/'ripe, mature, late’ are only historical accidents requiring a long 
evolutionary path. By no means do they reflect an all-encompassing etymological 
principle. In that sense, it can be argued that Bréal not only rejected the ancient 
lucus a non lucendo pattern, but also neutralized its modern outcome, all too 
shrouded in the mist of primitivism and linguistic evolutionism. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the fate of enantiosemy seems to be sealed: 
whether in its traditional form or conceived of as reflective of a primitive semantic 
ambivalence, it seems to have been definitely consigned to the dustbin of the his- 
tory of etymology. But science does not follow a neat, linear path, and the lack of 
communication between disciplines can result in time lag effects. In 1910, Sig- 
mund Freud published a brief paper on enantiosemy, in the wake of Abel's book 
(1884), in which the founder of psychoanalysis endeavored to show that enanti- 
osemy is a fundamental principle of the primitive subconscious. Freud claims 
that there is no contradiction in the subconscious, as it appears in the universe of 
dream, and claims that this absence of contradiction is reflected in the language 
as well. He mentions some of the examples given by Abel (e.g. Lat. altus ‘high’ 
and ‘deep’, siccus ‘dry’ and succus ‘juice’) and even our lucus a non lucendo pat- 
tern (1910, 183). This homology between regressive stages of conscience and 
primitive stages of human language is a redolent blending of 19" century linguis- 
tic thought: after this last echo, the curtain falls on enantiosemy and its contra- 
dictions. 
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Nathalie Rousseau 
"Ou GAaTZov £ott HAPTUG rj ETUPOAOYia: 
Galen on Etymology, Theory and Practice 


Galen of Pergamum, “the prince of medicine,"! is mostly known as the famous 
physician whose doctrines influenced Western medicine up to modern times. His 
extensive writings include major contributions on anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, therapeutics, prognosis and pharmacology, a great number of commentaries 
on Hippocrates' works, and polemical treatises against physicians of several 
medical schools. But as a man of high culture educated in Asia Minor at the time 
of the “Second Sophistic,"? Galen has also written on philosophy, logic, and 
‘grammar’ (ypappatikn) —what we would call ‘literary criticism,’ or ‘philology.’? 

In this respect, the list of his *Works of both linguistic and rhetorical inter- 
est,” Ta toic ypappattkois Kal privopot ková, provided at the end of his bio- 
bibliographic treatise On [His] Own Books, is impressive: 


TOV napà toic Arttkoic ovyypoqeDotv ÖVOHATWV ÖKTW Kal veocopókovra TWV Tap’ Eù- 
nöAldL NOATIKWV ÖVOHATWV Tpi TWV NAP’ AptoTopäveı TIOALTIKWV ÖVOHATWV névre: TOV 
napà Kpativw noATIK@V Ovopatwv 600: TÜV iSiwv KWHLKWV ÖVOHATWV Tapadetypata Ev’ ei 
xprioutov Avayvwona oic TTALsEVONEVOLG Å naai KWHWSIA’ TIPOG TOUS ETUTIUWVTAG TOIG 
coAoikttouot TH pwvi Enta ATTIK@V napdonpa £v: nepi cagnvetac kai doaeiac: ei Súvatai 
ttc Elval KPLTIKÖG Kal ypapLaTIKds Ev. 





1 As expressed by the title of Mattern 2013; see also Boudon-Millot 2012. Quotations of Galen 
mostly follow the “List of titles and abbreviations of Galen’s works” provided by the first volume 
of the new series Cambridge Galen Translations (Galen, Psychological Writings, ed. P.N. Singer et 
al., Cambridge, 2013, 429-442), except for some widely-used titles and a few otherwise obscure 
abbreviations. The mention of the authoritative edition, when existing, is always accompanied 
by the reference to C.G. Kühn's edition (“K”), Claudii Galeni Opera omnia, Leipzig: in officina 
libraria Car. Cnoblochii, 1821-1833, 20 volumes. Translations without a translator's name are my 
own. The discussions on Arabic evidence are greatly indebted to the useful indications of Ivan 
Garofalo and the transliterations (following the Arabica standard), translations and detailed ex- 
planations of Robert Alessi. I am also very grateful to Amneris Roselli for her indications about 
the manuscript tradition of the commentary on Hippocrates' Joints (see fn. 157), and to Marco 
Romani Mistretta for his careful revision of this text. 

2 On Galen’s relation to “the so-called Second Sophistic, or, perhaps more precisely, the epi- 
deictic culture of the second century," see von Staden 1997. On Galen's education, see Boudon- 
Millot 2012, 15-47; on his culture, see Nutton 2009. 

3 Seee.g. Kaster 1988, 11-14; Matthaios 2015, 196-210; Wouters/Swiggers 2015. 
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Forty-eight volumes on Words in Attic prose-writers; three volumes on Everyday words in 
Eupolis; five on Everyday words in Aristophanes; two on Everyday words in Cratinus; one of 
Examples of words specific to the writers of comedy; Whether the texts of Old Comedy are a 
worthwhile part of the educational curriculum; seven volumes Against those who criticize lin- 
guistic solecisms; one volume on False Attic words; Clarity and unclarity; one volume on 
Whether the same person can be a literary critic and a grammarian.* 


If all these treatises are now lost, Galen’s “keen interest” in language? is indeed 
shown by the numerous remarks, throughout his writings of all kinds, on the 
medical words he is using. For instance, when evoking the “opening of the stom- 
ach,” TO tfj yaotpóc orópa or TO OTOLA tfj; kouMac, Galen gives details on the 
history of its different names (önep we oi rtaAotol nåvteç wvópačov Kapdlav, 
obtu oi vüv óvopátovot orópayov “which all the Ancients called kardia, and 
those of the present time call stomakhos")," mentions the support of the best au- 
thorities for the more recent one (0 8T| karoypopevor TIPODAYOPEVOVOL OTOHAXOV 
ovy oi TOAAOI THV AVOPWTIWV póvov, GAAG Kal TOV iatpõv oi Soxwtatot “which 
is catachrestically called stomakhos not only by most people, but also by the most 
highly esteemed physicians"),? or justifies his personal terminological choice 
(6 KaTAYPWHEVOL TOAAGKIC Óvopátovot orópiayov, WOTTEP GpEAEL Kal vov £v ÖAW 
To Adyw xpwueda TH Mpoonyopia BpayvAoyiacs £vekev “which is often catachresti- 
cally called stomakhos—just as, indeed, what we will now call it in the whole 
book, using this name for the sake of brevity").? 

Another instructive example is given by the famous passage of the second 
book of the Therapeutic Method, where Galen provides an in-depth analysis of 
the different ways in which disease names were built: 





4 Lib. Prop. 20.1-2 (19.48 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot, Paris, 2007 (CUF 450); transl. (modified) P.N. 
Singer, Oxford/New York, 1997 (on the meaning of noAırıka [óvópora] and mapdonpa, see 
Boudon-Millot, fn. ad loc.). For a more literal translation of Tà Toig ypapyarıkoig Kai privopot 
kotvá, “Works common to grammarians and rhetoricians," see infra 8 2.3 and fn. 100. 

5 As worded by von Staden 1997, 53. 

6 See especially Skoda 2001 and 2006. 

7 Loc. Aff. 5.6 (8.339 K). 

8 Loc. Aff. 2.9.16 (8.119 K), ed. F. Gártner, Berlin (CMG V 6, 1, 1), 2015. From my point of view, the 
translation ‘erroneously’ of R.E. Siegel (Basel [etc.], 1976), as well as Gártner's ‘falschlicher- 
weise,’ do not adequately render Galen's views on 'catachrestic' or ‘improper’ use of words, on 
which see Rousseau 2017b. 

9 Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 1 (11.251 K). The translation ‘miscalled’ of P. Brain (Cambridge/London 
[etc.], 1986) is equally misleading (see previous fn.). 

10 On the possible translations of the title of this treatise, see the Introduction (vol. 1, CXII) of I. 
Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley's translation, Cambridge Mass./London (LCL 516-518), 2011. 
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So, having established these definitions, it is necessary to look closely and precisely at the 
inconsistency of the names which those who first applied them assigned to diseases (trjv 
avwpariav TOV vopåTwv, à KATA TOV VOONHATWV EmrvEeyKav oi MPWTOL 0£pevor). Very of- 
ten, they derived the names from the damaged part (noAAoyxödı èv yàp ånò Tod ße- 
PAonpévou popiov TA Övönaro): pleuritis (rAeupitic), peripneumonia (nepırveupovio), 
sciatica (ioxtdc)" [...], ophthalmia (Óq9oAgía), headache (kepañaàyia) [...]; very often from 
the symptom (noAAayödı 8' ano Tod ouurtwuarog): [...] spasm (oraopóc), palpitation 
(rtaAyög), tremor (rpópog), paralysis (tapáAvoic), apepsia (ånepia), dyspnea (Svortvota) 
[..]; very often from both simultaneously (noAAayödı & àm ójupoiv ya): cephalalgia 
(ke@adadyia), otalgia (wtahyia), cardialgia (kapStaAyia), odontalgia (6S0vtaAyia) and hys- 
teralgia (botepaAyia); and very often from what was thought to be the cause (rtoAAayó01 8 
ano Tig 8o&atopévng altlac), such as what was called ‘melancholia’ (ueAayyoAto) [...]. 
Sometimes they were named from their similarity to external things in some respect, like 
elephas (€Aé@ac), cancer (Kapkivoc), polyp (moAUmtovs) [...]. 


Names of the diseases themselves which have no connection to the affected place or to the 
effecting cause (hte TONOV EpantopEva nenovðóToç Te TAG r'otovong aitiac) are few: 
inflammation (pAeypovn), gangrene (ydyypatva), induration (okíppoc), erysipelas 
(épvotreAac), abscess (&nóotnpa), edema (ot6npa) [...]. Some [are named] from those who 
first cured them (ånò TWV npwtwç iacopévov), like chironium (yetpovetov), some from 
those who were affected (&nó tõv renov8ótuv), like telephium (tnA&pıov), while cancer 
(kapkivog) gets its name from the similarity to the animal. Phagedaena (qayé6otva), how- 
ever, [takes its name] from the symptom, just as herpetic [ulcers] (Epmntes) also do. But 
phagedaena is, in general, an ulcer that eats away or erodes, or whatever someone might 
wish to term it (Ñ órtug äv £0£An ttc óvopátgiv). Herpes? is not always an ulceration, al- 
though whenever it is accompanied by ulceration, it does not occupy its original position, 
but feeds on the neighboring area like a crawling beast, as the name makes clear (wortep 
ToDvona 6nAoi), leaving its former position to spread to other [places].? 


Somewhat surprisingly, however, Galen appears as a sharp critic of etymology, 
calling it åàačwv ‘charlatan, impostor (subst.); vain, deceptive (adj.),’ which is, 
since the classical period, a very negatively connoted term, used of people or 
things, often associated in texts with bevöng ‘false, deceptive,’ and set against 
000s ‘wise, sensible?’ in the treatise On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, 
he argues that he has *shown in another work, On the Correctness of Names (IIepi 
óvopåTtwv ópOótn toc), ^ that etymology is an impostor, often testifying equally 


11 Or perhaps more accurately ‘hip ache:' see Grmek 1983, 19. 

12 Perhaps a kind of serpentine ulcer: see Grmek 1983, 221-222, fn. 56. 

13 Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.81-84 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]. On the precur- 
sory character of this reflection on the building of disease names, see Skoda 1988, 185-187. 

14 Throughout this paper, in order to keep with the traditional translation of this title (and of 
that of IIepi TWv latpık@v dvopatwv, On Medical Names: see infra § 2.3 and fn. 108-109; and also 
fn. 55 and 113), I translate övönata by ‘names,’ although the semantic field of övopa also overlaps 
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for those who speak the reverse of the truth, and not infrequently giving greater 
support to speakers of falsehoods than of truths” (611 pév åñačwv oTt páptug Å 
ETUPOAOCYIA TOAAGKIC HEV ÖHOLWG paprupotoa toic TavavTia Aéyouot TOV GANDY, 
ovk OAtyaxic SE Toi pevõopévors pov TEP voi GANBEvOVOLV).” 

At first glance, this obvious gap between Galen’s tough statements on ety- 
mology and the numerous explanations of words one can find in his writings is 
striking. If his explanations of words according to their constituents belong to 
the practice of etymology,” Galen seems to act differently from what he advo- 
cates. This possibility should not be excluded: assertions occurring in different 
treatises, written separately at different times with different targets, and without 
aiming at theoretical systematization, do not necessarily need to be exactly con- 
sistent. However, two other accounts of this gap can also be put forward: either 
Galen does not consider his own explanations as ‘etymological,’ or his emphatic 
blame of etymology does not pertain to all etymological explanations. ? 

Hence, since the conclusions may be quite different according to the way ety- 
mology is meant, and Galen does not give any explicit definition of etymology, 
this essay aims at shedding further light on Galen’s ideas by presenting a com- 
prehensive overview of his utterances on this subject and paying special atten- 
tion, beyond the theory—what Galen says on etymology, which inevitably has a 
strong axiological dimension—, to his practice—the very examples he associates 
with it. Besides the well-known passages of the treatise On the Doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates and Plato, I will also focus on the other texts mentioning etymology. 


with that of Engl. word (as exemplified, e.g., by the traditional translations of the titles of his 
“Works of both linguistic and rhetorical interest” quoted supra: Words in Attic prose-writers...); 
see e.g. Morison 2008, 155, fn. 9. 

15 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.7 (5.214 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy, Berlin (CMG V 4, 1, 2), 1978-1984 
(reissue with addenda et corrigenda 2005). 

16 See in particular the remarks of Hankinson 1994, 170-175; 179 (“here Galen does not, appar- 
ently, think etymology a fool's guide:" see infra fn. 183); Manetti 2003, 202—215, esp. 203 and 211- 
212. 

17 Which is at least the case from a modern point of view, according to a “minimal definition,” 
such as the one given by P. Swiggers (1991, 29): “L’intérét des étymologistes se porte vers l'origine 
des mots et il s'agit d'en chercher une motivation par correspondance (ou mise en corrélation)." 
18 This problem is discussed by Manetti (2003, 211), who considers, following Varron, the pos- 
sibility of different kinds of etymology: see infra 8 3.2 and fn. 186-187. 
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Such a study seems all the more necessary since the occurrences of the word £tv- 
poAoyía and its derivatives? are remarkably few (17),? compared to the 4000 oc- 
currences of verbal and nominal forms of the verb kaA@ ‘to call,’ nearly as many 
of óvopáčw ‘to name,’ almost 1500 of 6vopia ‘name,’ in addition to other less fre- 
quent terms like mpooayopevw ‘to name’ or mpoonyopia ‘name.’ In addition to 
this, the analysis of the equally few (12) occurrences of the phrase óvopiárov 
op8dtNs ‘correctness of names,’ which is closely associated by Galen with 
Etupodoyia, in keeping with the tradition, will give a more precise idea of the 
scope and content of the lost treatise in which Galen claims to have dealt with the 
subject of etymology. 


1 Galen's ‘blame’ of etymology in polemical 
contexts 


1.1 In the treatise On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 


Two-thirds of Galen's mentions of etymology appear in four passages of books 2 
and 3 of the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato. In this treatise demonstrating that 
the main doctrines of these two authorities are correct and in mutual agreement, 
the second and third books are specifically devoted to the question of *the powers 
that govern us, their number, the nature of each, and the place that each occupies 
in the body”.” Against the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus supporting an “unitar- 
ian" “conception of the soul” which posits that “adult humans" are “character- 
ized by the possession of one homogeneously rational mind, located in the 
heart," Galen holds that according to the Platonic tripartition of the soul, the 
three faculties (reason, anger and desire) are located in the brain, the heart and 
the liver respectively.” 





19 According to the data provided by Gippert 1997 ad loc. On the possible but not assured pres- 
ence ofthe word or its derivatives in the two treatises On Examining the Best Physicians (on whose 
title see Nutton 1990, 239—240) and On Medical Names, only preserved in Arabic translations, 
even if their modern translations display the word Engl. etymology/Germ. Etymologie, see 
Alessi/Rousseau (forthcoming) and infra 8 1.2 and fn. 55; 8 2.2 and fn. 98; Conclusion and fn. 190. 
20 This fact, to my knowledge, has not yet been pointed out. 

21 Tà nepi THV 6totkovcüv Tas 6vvápeov ónócat TE ciot TOV ópiOpóv noia TE tic EKAOTN Kal 
tónov óvutv' Ev TH ww KateiAngev (Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.1.1 [5.211 K], ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see 
fn. 15]). 

22 See Tieleman 1996 (quotation p. xxiv). 
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Thus the condemnation of etymology takes place in a polemical context: in 
order to refute Chrysippus’ thesis, Galen argues that his demonstration does not 
rest on a solid basis. At the very beginning of book 2, having referred to his own 
treatise On Demonstration (IIepi dno6eigéews)” for a detailed analysis of *inappro- 
priate premises" (rà ok oikeia viv Anppárov), Galen includes etymology in a 
larger list of the premises set forth by Chrysippus that have no place in a scientific 
(erotnnovırn)”' demonstration: 


(The old philosophers Theophrastus and Aristotle) would be ashamed to employ for scien- 
tific demonstrations (eig dnobet&etg éruotnpovikác) the inexpert and rhetorical premises 
(Tà yàp iBttiKà Te xai PNTOPLKA ALATA) with which the volumes of Chrysippus are filled. 
Chrysippus sometimes calls on non-experts as witnesses to the premises that he postulates; 
sometimes he calls on poets, or the great etymology (trjv BeAtiornv &vupoAoyíav),? or 
something else of the sort, things that prove nothing but spend and waste our time to no 
purpose, as we make this one point clear to them, that the premises of the syllogism” are 
not scientific, and then descend into the arena and wrestle with them in order to demon- 
strate that the non-experts and the poets testify for us no less, and sometimes even more, 
than for them. And similarly, when we enjoy greater leisure, we prove? to them that ety- 
mology testifies no more for them than for us. Indeed I have shown in another work, On the 





23 Whose 15 books are now lost, except some fragments: see De Lacy [see fn. 15], Comm. ad loc.; 
Gal., Ord. Lib. Prop. 1.12 (19.53 K) and Lib. Prop. 14.8 (19.41 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot [see fn. 4], 
fn. ad loc. 

24 Le. ‘pertaining to énotriun.' In the translations quoted here, I use either of the two possible 
translations of this word, 'science' or 'knowledge,' according to the choice of the translator. 

25 DeLacy's translation *etymology, that fine friend" seems to be influenced by the ironical use 
of the vocative BeAtiote/BEATLOTOL “you, excellent (man/men)," already common in the classical 
period (in Galen, see, e.g., Diff. Puls. 2.10 [8.631 K]; 3.4 [8.666 K]; Meth. Med. 6.6 [10.452 K]). But 
other usages are also known: e.g., when Galen, in Meth. Med. 1.7 (10.63 K), ironically speaks of 
“the excellent methodists," oi BeAttoTot [...] ue808txot, who “are mistaken” (opdAAovtat), like 
many others, about the method of medicine, the criticism is addressed to the proficiency of these 
physicians. 

26 Viz. ‘of the conclusion of the syllogism (ovpmépacpa).’ 

27 De Lacy’s translation “when we enjoy greater leisure, we shall prove to them that etymology 
testifies no more for them than for us” does not render the present indicative ént5eikvupev, 
which is nevertheless of particular significance in the passage. Galen mentions the various ways 
in which his time is being wasted because of Chrysippus: either he makes “this one point" (aùtò 
TOUTO póvov) clear, that the premises set forth by Chrysippus are not scientific, or he stoops to 
“descend” (ovykataßalveıv) to demonstrate how the testimonies of non-experts and poets can 
be interpreted, or “even” (OŬtw 8€ Kai), “when [he] enjoy[s] greater leisure" (£reibàv &ycpev 
pakpotépav oyoAr|v), he does the same with etymology. As shown by the temporal clause with äv 
and the subjunctive, along with a leading verb in the present indicative, characteristic of generic 
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Correctness of Names, that etymology is an impostor, often testifying equally for those who 
speak the reverse of the truth, and not infrequently giving greater support to speakers of 
falsehoods than of truths. In that work I showed further that concerning the word ego (T) 
Chrysippus etymologized miserably (£v0a xoi nepi Tis yw «ovis £né8et£a TOV Kpbornnov 
EtunoAoyoüvra poyOnpax).? Why then should I again expound at length the same matters 
here?? 


In addition to the negative word àAatov, the ironical use of the epithet BeAtiorn 
*the best, excellent' contributes to the belittlement of etymology. This impression 
is reinforced by the treatment of the list of inappropriate premises in which it is 
included. Not content with assigning them to a “third-class” rank (tod tpitov 
yévous €otat tatta) because they “are twice removed from the scientific" (öıTtrjv 
HEV AMOOTAOW KPEOTWTA TMV éniotnpovikàv) and “differ by no great amount 
from sophistical premises" (ob noAAW 8€ tivi Stapepovta TWV coqiotikáv),? 
Galen makes constant changes throughout the second and third books of the 
treatise in the number and the order of the constituents of this list. This gives the 
impression that the heterogeneous items he accumulates are all interchangeable 
and equally nugatory: 


u X/ hc c4 E » D E » o. v ou ~, » E » fA ” » 
600 de And t&v àvOpurivov So0EWv EIT oov LÖLWTWV ELITE rou]táv eite PLIAOOOPWV eite EF 
ETunoAoylag ttvóc EITE ék VEUHATWV, EITE ¿č ETUVEUNATWV f] avavevpatwv, eve ¿č ÖTOVÖN- 
Tivos ETEPOV TOLOUTOV AapPavetat Anppata, TOD TPLTOV yévoug EoTou rata. 


And all premises that are taken from men’s opinions, whether those of non-experts or poets 
or philosophers, or from some etymology, or from nods, whether of assent or dissent, or 
from anything else of that kind, will belong to the third class. *! 


TA ÔÈ AMO TÅG BEGEWS EMIKEXELPNHEVA Kal toU tov Goa HÄAAOV nourrai uaprupobotv f| oi roi- 
Aoi TOV avOpwrwv ñ £ruproAoyía ttc T] TL TOLODTOV ETEPOV, OK ópOüg. 





sentences, Galen sees this last demonstration as a “repeated or customary action” (Smyth/ Mess- 
ing 1956, 545—546 8 2409-2410), rather than as a future goal—besides, the next sentence con- 
firms that he has already written a work on the subject. 

28 “Etymologized miserably” aims at a more literal rendering of the participle &tunoAoyoüvra 
than De Lacy’s translation “I showed further that Chrysippus gave a faulty etymology of the word 
ego.” 

29 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.5-8 (5.213-214 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15], slightly modified 
(see fn. 25; 27-28). 

30 Ibid. 2.4.4 (5.227-228 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. On the “four kinds of premises" 
differentiated by Galen, see Tieleman 1996, 12-23. 

31 Ibid. 2.4.4 (5.227 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 
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But what he said about arguments from position, and about those among them that rest for 
the greater part on the evidence of poets, or the majority of mankind, or an etymology, or 
something else of that kind, was not correct.” 


£v w BiBAiw mdvtas £60£€ pot kaAAıov eivat rrapadEodaı TOUS Adyous ol TO ruavóv Éyovot 
Kol ovxi AnöBAnToL TEAEWG eioiv o06£ yuvolikac OSE iGuorac o06& £rupoAoyíac f| Popäg 
XElp@v f| Entvevoets f| dvavevoetc keqaMi fj touràg EmtkadodvTat uáprupag. 


It seemed better to me to present in that (second) book all the arguments that have plausi- 
bility and are not completely worthless and do not invoke the testimony of women, non- 
experts, etymologies, motions of the hands, upward or downward movement of the head, 
or poets. ? 


ei TAUTHY TH 060v 6 Xpoourtoc ETPANETO NAPEABWV TÅV KATA TOUS HUBOUG TE Kai TAS ETUPO- 
Aoylag dvavevoets TE kai KATAVEUGEIG KEPAAS Kal XELIPMV KIVNIGELG Kal XELADV OXNHaTa Kal 
noujtàv paptupias Ana yvvoufi Kai votis KAAOLS [öLWTALG, AUTOG dv EÜPLOKE TAANGVES uiv TE 
TOV xpóvov oUx dv dnwMAAvEV EILÖEIKVÜVTWV AUTO jme £v oi ErtikoAeitan páprvot pnôè Ev 
TOUVTOIG TL MAEOV EXovri. Kal yàp oi rroınTai TA TAEiW KATA TÜV Soypatwv adtod Aéyovot Kal 
oi nDBoı Kai oi 8t vot Kol TOV GAAWV ExaoTOS, obc WG EavTM HAPTLPODVTAG Ev TH TIPO- 
tépw epi vpuyfic Eyponpe. 


If Chrysippus had followed this course and had disregarded the way of myths and etymolo- 
gies, noddings of the head up and down, movements of the hands, positions of the lips, and 
the testimony of poets, women, and other non-experts, he would himself have found the 
truth and would not have caused us to waste our time pointing out to him that he gains 
nothing either from the witnesses he calls or from these other things. For the poets and the 
myths and the non-experts, and all the others whom he quoted as witnesses on his own 
behalf in his first book On the Soul, speak for the most part against his doctrines.™ 


If this inclusion of etymology into the list of inappropriate premises conduces to 
its belittlement, it also shows that Galen’s criticism is not specifically addressed 
to it. Moreover, the fact that etymology is called a (worthless) “witness” is not 
relevant, as there is an extended metaphor of a trial in which Chrysippus “calls 
on” a variety of premises to argue the case of his theory on the soul. There is 
therefore little information on how etymology is meant. 

Only two concrete examples are provided. The first appears at the beginning 
of book 2, where Galen argues that he has shown in his work On the Correctness 
of Names that “concerning the word ego (‘I’) Chrysippus etymologized misera- 
bly.” While claiming to be reluctant to “expound again at length” what is already 





32 Ibid. 2.5.95-96 (5.262 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 

33 Ibid. 3.5.22 (5.327 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 

34 Ibid. 3.8.36-37 (5.358 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15], slightly modified (“friendly 
witnesses" being replaced by *witnesses on his own behalf"). 
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written elsewhere, he nevertheless quotes “Chrysippus’ remarks on the word ego 
in his first book On the Soul (IIepi Wuyfis), where he is discussing the governing 
part of the soul (TO flyeuovixóv),"? and then makes the following comments: 


Throughout this whole passage Chrysippus employs no scientific premise (ov6év żniotnpo- 
vikóv àñppa) for proving that the ruling part of the soul is in the heart, but he brings together 
two premises not appropriate (600 ox oikeio) to the problem at hand. One is from etymolo- 
gy, that in uttering the word egö (‘I’) we somehow draw the mouth and jaw downward as 
though toward the chest when we pronounce the first syllable, e (TO èv Etepov ånò TAG 
Etupodoyias, Sti TAV Eyw Pwvnv qOeyyópevor KATE TAV niparmv ovAAaßrv TI £ Aeyopévnv 
TO OTÖHA KATW TOV Kal TAV yévuv ånáyopev WG éni TA OTEPVa); the other is that we some- 
times bring the hand also to the chest and point to ourselves as we say, “This suits me” (&poi 
TOUTO npoonkei), “This I say to you” (tobto żyw cot Aéyw). He completely forgot that it also 
happens that men often touch their noses when they say “Give me this,” “This suits me,” 
“This I say to you.” And yet when arguing from the word ego (‘I’) he did not forget that 
ekeinos (éxeivos) [‘he’] begins not with some similar syllable, but with exactly the same syl- 
lable, e. But just as he mentioned the difficulty in the case of the word but did not resolve 
it, so also, I think, along with the gesture of pointing to one's chest, he should have men- 
tioned the movement of the finger to the nose, and there too the difficulty would not be 
resolved, unless indeed a person believes that Chrysippus’ mere statement (árióqaoic), 
alone and by itself, is scientific proof (änößeıdıg).”° 


At first glance, the difference between the two inappropriate premises may not 
seem obvious, as they both imply a gesture. However, the etymological explana- 
tion is characterized by an analysis of the word żyw (the downward movement of 
mouth and jaw is supposed, according to Chrysippus, to explain the first syllable 
of this word), whereas the gesture accompanying the utterance of the word is 
supposed to explain it as a whole. 

This analysis implied by etymology is highlighted further on in a strong refu- 
tation of these two premises: 


This is his resolution: having said that in the word ego (‘I’) the second syllable, gö, gives no 
indication of distance, he added that the kei in ekeinos (‘he’) does. This is mere assertion 
with no demonstration, much less a secure and scientific (demonstration); indeed it does 
not even advance so far as rhetorical or sophistical plausibility (und’ &ypt mıdavörntog f| 
pntopikfg fi ooqioíis Mpoiotoa). Should he not have added some demonstration why the 
syllable kei indicates separation and gö does not?” 


35 Ibid. 2.2.9 (5.215 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 

36 Ibid. 2.2.12-14 (5.215—216 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 

37 Ibid. 2.2.17-19 (5.217 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. The second premise is then 
refuted as follows: *Again, why is it that when we bring the finger to the chest we imply that the 
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Furthermore, the second and last illustration of etymology in the Doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates and Plato does not imply any gesture, but only brings together two 
words by means of the substitution and transposition of letters: ** 


dpota È toic TOLOVTOLG nyepa Kal TA Kata Ti EtunoAoylav eioi TOD Tig Kapdlag 
Ovopatos é£fjc TWV nPOEIPNHEVWV nò Tod Xpvoinnov yeypoppéva Kata TO npõTov Iepi 
Puys W5E nwç EXOVTa- TOVTOLIG TTÄCL ovo vo Kal vobvopa TOUT’ Éoynkev Å kapõia KATE 
Ttva xp&rmotv Kal kupetav ad TOD Ev avt elvat TO KUPLEDOV Kal KPATODV fic uyf(s HEPOG, 
ws äv Kpatia Aeyopévn. 


In the same class with these arguments is that from the etymology of the word kardia 
(‘heart’), which comes next in Chrysippus' first book On the Soul. It is as follows: *Concord- 
ant with all this, the heart got its name by virtue of a certain power and sovereignty, from 
the fact that the sovereign and ruling part of the soul is in it; it is called, as it were, kratia 
(‘power’).”3? 


In this case, however, Galen does not pronounce judgment on the validity of 
Chrysippus’ demonstration. “° 





rule of the soul is located there, but when we bring it to the nose we do not? If the act of pointing 
is sufficient evidence for discovering a governing part of the soul, it is not right that it be suffi- 
cient in the case of the chest but inadequate in the case of the nose. [...] And why is it that when 
we nod the head in assent we indicate that the rule of the soul is rather that member toward 
which we move the head, and not in the member which is moved? For surely it is more plausible 
that the member in us which is first moved when we nod is itself the ruling part of the soul, rather 
than any of the other (members) toward which its motion carries it" (ibid. 2.2.19—22 [5.217-218 K], 
ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 

38 On the four categories of changes, addition (npdo8eotc), subtraction (dpaipecic), transposi- 
tion (netäßeong) or substitution (évaAAayr) of letters or syllables which enable a “phonetic bridg- 
ing” between two words, characteristic of Stoic etymological practice but *remain[ing] important 
instruments of etymologists throughout antiquity and the Middle Ages," see Lallot 1991, 142- 
144; Sluiter 2015, 915-917 (quotations p. 917), with relevant bibliography. 

39 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 3.5.27-29 (5.328 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 

40 Indeed, Galen's following observations are only dealing with Chrysippus' conclusion (the 
sovereignty of the heart), and not with his explanation of the word xap8ia: “We do not deny, 
noble Chrysippus, that so far as our life is concerned it is the sovereign organ, but we do not 
agree that it is sovereign in every way. For nature did not assign to it the government and rule of 
the rest, at least when a man's affairs are well ordered; rather, it assigned rule to the brain and 
obedience to the heart, as we are demonstrating” (ibid. 3.5.29-30 [5.328-329 K], ed. & transl. Ph. 
De Lacy [see fn. 15]). Therefore, one cannot agree with B. Morison 2008, 129 (*Galen seems to say 
that the word 'kardia' is etymologically appropriate for the heart, and that Chrysippus has failed 
to see exactly how"); as a matter of fact, following Galen's line of reasoning, one would instead 
conclude that Chrysippus' etymology testifies "for those who speak the reverse of the truth," as 
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Two conclusions arise from this survey of the mentions of etymology in the 
Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato. First, Galen does not blame etymology as 
such, but the use of it as a premise within scientific research; indeed, stating that 
“Chrysippus etymologized miserably” (tov Xpvoutnov EtuuoAoyoDvra poy8n- 
pic)" leaves the possibility of a good way of etymologizing— unless this state- 
ment ought to be interpreted only as a masterful demonstration of Galen’s 
refutation skills, given that, throughout the treatise, he not only denies the valid- 
ity of Chrysippus’ arguments, but also likes to beat him with his own weapons. 
Nor does Galen hesitate to point out that Chrysippus’ arguments plead for the 
opposite cause,“ or that he speaks the truth using false arguments. ? 

A second important point, hitherto unnoticed, is that in this treatise, Galen 
does not necessarily endorse the use of the very word étupoAoyia. Actually, this 
word may well have been taken over by Galen from Chrysippus in referring to his 
own practice. Besides being mentioned in lists of the Stoic philosopher's prem- 
ises, the term is indeed only associated with Chrysippus' explanations of two 


stated at the beginning of book 2, since the heart is not exactly sovereign. But Galen, at any rate, 
does not comment on this point. 

41 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.7-8 (5.214 K): see supra and fn. 28. 

42 E.g. "And similarly, when we enjoy greater leisure, we prove to them that etymology testifies 
no more for them (the non-experts called on by Chrysippus as witnesses) than for us" (Plac. Hipp. 
Plat. 2.2.6-7 [5.214 K]: see supra and fn. 27); “for the poets and the myths and the non-experts, 
and all the others whom he quoted as witnesses on his own behalf in his first book On the Soul, 
speak for the most part against his doctrines" (ibid. 3.8.37 [5.358 K]: see supra and fn. 34). Corre- 
spondingly, for example, in order to refute Chrysippus’ arguments pertaining to the gestures that 
may accompany the word ego, Galen points out that the Stoic philosopher *completely forgot 
that it also happens that men often touch their noses when they say ‘Give me this,’ ‘This suits 
me,’ ‘This I say to you’” (ibid. 2.2.13 [5.216 K]: see supra and fn. 36), and that nodding towards the 
chest demonstrates instead that the head, being at the origin of the movement, “is itself the rul- 
ing part of the soul" (2.2.21-22 [5.218 K]: see supra and fn. 37). See also ibid. 3.5.23 (5.327 K), ed. 
& transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]: “the things (he says) not only fail to advance the argument but 
even conflict with Stoic doctrines." 

43 “Now Chrysippus was correct in saying this, and therefore one might blame him the more, 
because even though he sees the truth he does not use it; but what he said about arguments from 
position, and about those among them that rest for the greater part on the evidence of poets, or 
the majority of mankind, or an etymology, or something else of that kind, was not correct. [...] 
It is as if he had spoken the truth not from knowledge but by chance (wortep ov kat’ éniotriunv, 
àAAà KATA THYNV eipnkac TO àAn0£c)" (ibid. 2.5.95-97 [5.261-262 K], ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy 
[see fn. 15]). 
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words, the first of which appears in his work precisely entitled On Etymologies.“ 
This is shown by the passage immediately preceding the mention of the etymol- 
ogy of kap6ia: 


I therefore pass now to the things that follow the discussion of speech in Chrysippus’ trea- 
tise: the arguments from the movements of the hands when we point to ourselves by touch- 
ing our chests, and those from the word egö (‘I’), point that he also mentioned in his work 
On Etymologies (ott 62 TÅ Te KATA TAS POPAG TWV xeipüv, STav EPATTTWHEHO TWV OTEPVWV 
Tac AÙTOÙÇ 8etkvüvrec, ETLTETÄ KATA TV £y quvr|v, à 61] Kav Tois "ErvpoAoyikoic einev), 
claiming that the word possesses a certain deictic character from our appearance when we 
say it, because as we pronounce its first syllable our lower jaw and lip are drawn away, as 
though to the chest. But I have already discussed these (things) also in the second book of 
this work and in my treatise On the Correctness of Names (kata 10 SeUtepov TWVdE TOV Urto- 
pvnp&tov Kav coi Hepi Övonatwv óp8ótntoc).^ 


1.2 In the treatise On the Differences of Fevers 


Among the very few (i.e., five) mentions of *etymology" occurring in other trea- 
tises, the one involving Prodicus’ interpretation of qA£ypa “phlegm’“ also ap- 
pears within a polemical context, in a treatise handling the question of the 
differentiation of fevers.“ In a short digression prompted by the mention of the 
adjective pAeynatwöng ‘phlegmatic,’ Galen blames Prodicus for having preferred 
etymology to adopting the common use of the word pA&£ypa: 





44 'EtupgoAoytikà precisely means ‘Etymological (Books):’ on how adjectives in -txd-/-taK0- ac- 
quire, by substantivization, the meaning '(work, book, treatise) pertaining to,' see Rousseau (in 
press a), 8 “2. OnptaKd.” 

45 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 3.5.24-27 (5.327-328 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15], slightly modi- 
fied (“and from the word ego, points that he also mentioned..." being replaced by “and those 
from the word ego, point that he also mentioned...:” in the Greek text, Etı and 61 more probably 
suggest that the relative clause à 51) Kav roig "EtunoAoyıkoig cinev only refer to the second cate- 
gory of arguments, tà Kata Tv £yo quvr|v; moreover, this interpretation is better suited to 
Galen's distinction of two different categories of inappropriate premises at the beginning of book 
2 [see supra and n. 36]). 

46 On the four last occurrences, see infra § 3.1. 

47 On dtapopä/dtapopoi, “a common term meaning ‘difference’ generally," but also having 
“the meaning it carries in logic and taxonomy,” especially in several Galenic titles, see the Intro- 
duction of I. Johnston's collection of translations entitled *Galen, On Diseases and Symptoms," 
Cambridge, 2006, 41-42; and infra 8 2.4 and n. 143, 147 and 149 on Galen’s own definition in the 
Differences of Pulses. 
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dc yàp äv bypdc &pa Kal ıbuxpög Å xupóc, UNO TÅV TOD pAéypatoç aveyeTat npooryopíav, 
el tic InmoKpateiwes TE Kal ovvri&o Antaoıv, od póvov Toig MaAatois iatpoic, GAAG HSN Kai 
toic GAAOts “EAANot Ovopdtetv EBEAeı. IIpó8tkoc yap Ev TH epi pvoews avOpwrov napa- 
vopeï Kal nepi toOto TOUVOHO, npóg TÄS BaVpLAOTIs ETunoAoylag avartELBdpLEVOS. GAN’ où viv 
kotpóc Eni TA totaüra TOV Adyov EKTpEnteiv, GAANV AUTOIs npaypateiav ávareOetkóra. 


The humor which is both wet and cold comes under the name of phlegma, if one wishes to 
name in accordance with Hippocrates and with the usage that is common to all, not only to 
ancient physicians but also to the other Greeks. Prodicus indeed, in his treatise On the Na- 
ture of Man, contravenes the law also regarding this word, ^ as he is convinced by the amaz- 
ing etymology. But it is not the right time to divert the discussion to such subjects, having 
dedicated another treatise to these questions.” 


If the etymology to which Prodicus conforms is not explained here, it is however 
well known by Galen’s readers, as three other treatises convene Prodicus on this 
very topic.? In the second book of the Natural Faculties and in the eighth book of 
the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, the sophist is blamed for understanding 
qAéypo in an unusual way, associating it with nepA&ydaı, perfect passive infini- 
tive of pAéyw ‘to burn,’ rather than complying with common usage: 


TIpó8txoc 8' £v TH ITepi pdcews àvOpunov ypápport TO ovykekoupévov Kal otov DITEPWITTT]- 
pévov Ev TOig xupoig óvopátov qAéypa Tapa TO neqAéy9ot Th A&£et HEV ETEPWG ypfirat, 
VAATTEL HEVTOL TO MPYA KATA vato Toig GAAOIS. TH 8 Ev Toç óvópact TÄVÖPOG TOVTOV 
KatvoTopiav ikavwg Evdeikvutau Kal TAdtwv. GAAG TOUTO ye TO npóg ånávtwv åvðpwnwv 
óvopatópevov qAéypa TO Aevkóv TI xpóav, 6 BAévvav dvopacet IIpó6ikoc, 6 Wuxpdc kai 
bypóc xutióg &otv oUtoc. 





48 The verb ropavopeiv ‘contravene the law,’ rarely found in Galenic texts, almost always refers 
to the violation of Greek usage. 

49 Diff. Feb. 2.6 (7.347—348 K). Galen, unfortunately, does not mention the title of this treatise. 
It could presumably be the Correctness of Names (handling the question of etymology: see 8 2), 
or perhaps the Medical Names (mentioning Prodicus’ interpretation of the word qAéypa: see in- 
fra and fn. 55). 

50 Thus 4 out of 8 passages mentioning Prodicus deal with his unorthodox interpretation of 
@Aéypa, which is the only concrete analysis ascribed by Galen to the famous sophist (see Manetti 
2003, 202 fn. 82). Among the 4 other passages, 2 also deal with language: in the commentary 
In Hipp. Art. 4.15 (18a.685-686 K), Prodicus is evoked as the paragon of jukpoAoyía ‘quibbling, 
hairsplitting,’ whereas in the commentary In Hipp. Prog. 1.4 (18b.15 K), Galen recommends to 
“hold off from excessive elaboration of meanings and to avoid it (tac 6' év toic onpotvopévorg 
nepıepyeiag Anotp£neodol Te xai pevyetv): in being passionate about this, so great a sophist as 
Prodicus became a nuisance for his pupils and was continually mocked by Plato's Socrates, alt- 
hough being otherwise praised." On this “distinction of names" (5taipeots TWV óvopáuv) pre- 
sented by Plato as the characteristic activity of Prodicus, see Romilly 1986, esp. 1-4. 
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Prodicus, in his work On the Nature of Man, names pA£yna the product of burning and, so 
to speak, overcooking of humours, after pephlekhthai (‘to be inflamed’). In so doing, he uses 
the word in another way, but maintains the thing consistent with others. The innovation of 
this man regarding names is sufficiently shown by Plato, too. So what is named phlegma by 
everybody, and is white-coloured, that Prodicus names blenna, is a cold and wet humour.” 


TO 6 ÈK ouvir|£enG ÅTOAŇG capkóc yevéoOat MOTE PAEYHA TOV ATONWTÄTWV £oí, TAT et TLC 
IIpó8txoc órtoAA&ttUv TOUVOHA TOV TUKPOXOAOV xupóv óvopátet PAEypa 81 TO vopiTetv a0 
TOD MEPAEXGat TV npoonyopiav QUTW yeyovevat. 


That phlegm is ever generated from the liquefaction of tender flesh, however, is most ab- 
surd, unless a Prodicus were to change the name of bitter bile and call it ‘phlegm’ in the 
belief that it got its name from having been burned (pephlekhthai).” 


According to the Arabic translation of Hubays ibn al-Hasan through which it has 
been preserved, the first book of the treatise On Medical Names is very likely to 
have contained a very similar formulation, in a passage? portraying Prodicus as 
a typical example of people who demand that the explanation of words be taken 
from the indication (daläla)” of the words themselves, in contrast to those who 
rely on usage: 


He [viz. Prodicus] did so [viz. called the gall/bile ‘phlegm’] only because the name phlegma 
in Greek, when one looks into its derivation [etymology?] (idä nuzira fi Stigägi-hi), is found 
derived (wugida mustaqqan) from ‘becoming inflamed’ and 'burning.'? 





51 Nat. Fac. 2.9 (2.130 K), ed. G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 1893. It is noticeable that Plato, in his nu- 
merous allusions to Prodicus (see previous fn.), never speaks of katvoropía ‘innovation.’ How- 
ever, he attributes to the sophist the recommendation “to learn the correctness of names,” repi 
Ovopdtwv óp8ótnroc noßeiv (Plat., Euthyd. 277e). 

52 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 8.6.47 (5.699 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. This passage deals with 
the way Plato understands “white phlegm,” tò Aeukóv pA£yna, in the Timaeus. 

53 The two further mentions of Prodicus in the same book only reassert what has already been 
said in this passage. 

54 The word daläla (from the verb dalla ‘to indicate, to designate") is regularly used as an equiv- 
alent of önAwoıg or of words kindred to év6euxvivat/évbeikvuo8at (esp. évbetétc). On Evbetétc of 
names, see Manetti 2003, 209—210; infra § 3.2 and fn. 179-182. 

55 Med. Nom., fol. 98" (Arabic text p. 13, 1. 28), ed. M. Meyerhof/J. Schacht, Berlin, 1931; transcr. 
&transl. R. Alessi [see fn. 1]. This is the most striking of three passages of Medical Namesin which 
the presence of the word étupodoyia or its derivatives is doubtful, in spite of Meyerhof and 
Schacht’s translation Etymologie (p. 26, 1. 29-31: “weil sich der Name qAéypa auf griechisch, 
wenn man sich seine Etymologie überlegt, als von ‘Entziindung’ und ‘Brennen’ abgeleitet 
ergibt"). Here, as in the two other passages (fol. 91', Arabic text p. 7, 1. 3-4, Germ. transl. Worta- 
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As in the case of the Chrysippean etymology of xapSia, it is noteworthy that Galen 
does not explicitly call the link between qA£ypa and neqA£y8at into question. The 
“mistake” of Prodicus” lies rather in his choice of “innovation regarding names,” 
Å £v roig óvópiact xatvoropta, instead of following the common usage like “every- 
body,” “not only ancient physicians but also the other Greeks.” ” The idea that, 
when it comes to language, “customary usage” (cuvrj0eto) prevails over all other 
considerations is recurrent in Galen’s writings;?? for this reason, the word 





bleitung (Etymologie) p. 16, 1. 41-44; fol. 103', Arabic text p. 17, 1. 13-14, Germ. transl. etymolo- 
gisch [...] abgeleitet p. 31, 1. 25-28), the Arabic translation shows only terms based on the verb 
Saqqa ‘to divide, to cut, to split’ at the 8th form i$tagga min ‘to derive (a word) from,’ the nomen 
actionis iStigäg ‘taking a part from, derivation’ and the passive participle mustaqqun ‘taken 
(from), derived,’ both regularly rendering Greek phrases expressing derivation (napayeodaı, 
napovopáteoOot, [napwvunws] óvopátgo9ot ånó/napá/ėk uel sim.) in other Arabic translations 
of texts still preserved in Greek. On the other hand, in the sole available Arabic translation of a 
Galenic passage showing étupodoyia, the translator (Hunayn ibn Ishaq) renders both 
£rupoAoyta and ano [...] yeyovevat ‘to come from’ by the perfect passive ustugqa (min) ‘is derived 
(from) (tv érupoAoyíav énoujcavro tfjg Mpoonyopias ånò Tod [...] yeyovévot q&okovreg [In 
Hipp. Aph. 5.5, 17b.788-789 K: see infra 8 3.1 and fn. 155]: wa-qad yugälu inna-hu innamä Stugga 
la-hu hada l-ismu min “and it is sometimes said of this name that surely, it is derived from" [ed. 
P. Pormann et al., online, 2017, p. 5, 1. 9-10; transcr. & transl. R. Alessi]). Therefore, to the best 
of our current knowledge, the comparison with possible parallels in Galenic texts appears as 
another reliable criterion to assess whether étupodoyia or its derivatives lie behind the text of 
the Medical Names. In this respect, the Greek evidence would argue in favour of the presence of 
a word expressing the idea of ‘derivation’ in the two other passages (fol. 91' and 103°), but possi- 
bly of ‘etymology’ in the first part of the passage mentioning Prodicus (fol. 98"), on the basis of 
the parallel wording of the Differences of Fevers, where Prodicus is blamed for *being convinced 
by the amazing etymology,” npòç tfj; Baunaotiig £rupoAoytac Avaneıdönevog, regarding the 
word qAéypa (see supra and fn. 49). If so, this very sentence of Medical Names would show two 
different Greek words, ‘derivation’ and ‘etymology,’ rendered by terms based on the same Arabic 
verb, which does not seem prima facie to be unlikely. For a full discussion on the subject, see 
Alessi /Rousseau (forthcoming). 

56 As stated in the following lines of the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato: koi nEvroL Kå% 
avtod TOD POOBEIVOL TH PAEYHaTI TO Ths xpóaq Svopa ÖMAOG &ottv OK £v t Mpoonyopia opad- 
Aópevoc, Wortep 6 Ilp68ıKog, GAN’ Ev tÅ yvwoet THs PUGEWS TOV yvpoð “And since (Plato) adds to 
phlegm the name of its color, obviously he was not mistaken in the name, as Prodicus was, but 
in the knowledge of the nature of the humor” (Plac. Hipp. Plat. 8.6.50 [5.700 K], ed. & transl. 
Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 

57 According to the Anonymus Londinensis, Philolaus of Croton was of the same opinion as 
Prodicus: “while most say that phlegm is cold, he lays it down that it is by nature hot, ‘phlegm’ 
being derived from phlegein (‘to burn’)” (18.41-44, transl. W.H.S. Jones, Cambridge, 1947). 

58 See esp. Manetti 2003, 207; 213-215; 2009 passim. 
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Katvotopia is never positively connoted,” because it appears as exactly contrary 
to the observance of ovvn eta, as stressed in the Differences of Pulses: 


TOY’ OVV Tivi Bavpdtetv Énetot Tis KaıvoTonlag TOD Máyvov. Ti yap £6et peTaTWévat TA on- 
patvópeva TOV Óvopi&rov, cite SPOGs etre ODK OPES oi npóo0ev iaTpOl KaTEXproavTO 
avtois; 


It will probably come to someone’s mind to be amazed at how Magnus innovates. Where 
was the need to change the meanings of names, whether correctly or incorrectly used by 
the previous physicians?“ 


xai Zńvwv ô ó Kitttevs Ett npótepov étóAumos kotvoropieiv TE Kal UmEpBaive TO TOV 
"EAANvwv £806 év Toi óvópootv. 


And Zeno of Citium too, even earlier, boldly undertook to innovate and to overstep the cus- 
tom of the Greeks regarding names. 


In this respect, the specification etre ópOdG etre ovK dpPOGc oi npóoðev iatpoi 
xaxeyprigavro avtoic “whether correctly or incorrectly used by the previous physi- 
cians”® is particularly significant. From Galen's point of view, the reason why 
Magnus disputes against his predecessors, namely the wish for a *proper use of 
words," kupioAoyeiv, 5 cannot be legitimate, because there is no reason at all for 





59 "Innovation" is also mentioned as the activity ofthe characters Galen castigates, like Magnus 
(see infra and fn. 61), Zeno of Citium (see infra and fn. 62), “the accursed sophists” (oi nıapoi 
oototai: Cur. Rat. Ven. Sect. 2 [11.252 K], transl. Brain [see fn. 9]) or “the so-called Methodists,” 
oi kaħoúpevor ue808ikot (Simpl. Med. Temp. & Fac. 5.24 [11.781 K]), while he denies any personal 
recourse to such a practice (veka Tod un 66£ot Katvotopeiv “in order to avoid seeming to inno- 
vate:” Anat. Adm. 1.5 [2.246 K]; ötı pn KatvoTopobpeEv ripei “the fact that we do not innovate:” 
Diff. Puls. 2.10 [8.625 K]). On the persistence of a broad meaning, ‘innovation, innovate,’ for 
Kaıvotonia and Katvotopetv, from Classical Greek to the writings of the Church Fathers, see 
Rousseau 2020. 

60 On this very important treatise concerning Galen’s ideas on language, only fully translated 
twice into Spanish (A. Ruiz Moreno, Buenos Aires, 1948; L.M. Pino Campos, Madrid [CAG 7], 
2010), see infra § 2.4 and fn. 140. 

61 Diff. Puls. 3.1 (8.641 K). 

62 Ibid. (8.642 K). 

63 Despite the presence of the verb kataypfjodaı ‘to use,’ Magnus does not assess how the pre- 
vious physicians comply with usage: from Magnus’ point of view, the “correct use" of a name is 
the “proper” one (TO kupiws óvopátew: see infra and next fn.). 

64 Ibid. (8.640 K). As noticed by Galen, oiSev obv oapõç 6 Mäyvog tt un nepi npáypatoç, GAAG 
TOD kupiws óvopátew, fi ur] KUpiws, ripóg Tobs GAAOUS latpodg duioPnTei “also Magnus clearly 
knows that he does not dispute against the other physicians about the matter, but about the 
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contravening usage. Accordingly, Galen is not concerned about the accuracy of 
Prodicus’ etymology. He may even have chosen the example of pàéypa for the 
very reason that the etymological interpretation of the sophist is obviously right 
and thereby allows for an a fortiori demonstration.9 The Glossary of Hippocratic 
Terms ascribed to Galen, if authentic,® recalls, indeed, that two meanings were 
in use in Hippocratic writings: 


«Aéypaoc où póvov TOV XULOV TODTOV TOV AEUKOV Kal iuypóv, GAAG Kal THY qAóywot 6nAoi. 
phlegma: designates not only the white and cold humor, but also the inflammation.” 


In this case too, Galen does not blame etymology as such, but the use of it in an 
inappropriate way—namely, at the expense of usage. 


2 Etymology according to Galen’s lost treatise 
On the Correctness of Names (Nepi ovopatwv 
ópOótntoc) 


Besides the sparse occurrences of the word etymology itself in Galen’s works, 
further light on his views about the subject is said to be shed by his treatise On 
the Correctness of Names: according to the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, the 
demonstration "that etymology is an impostor, often testifying equally for those 
who speak the reverse of the truth, and not infrequently giving greater support to 
speakers of falsehoods than of truths," and that “concerning the word ego (‘I’) 


question of proper or improper naming” (ibid.). On the primacy of matters (npdypyata) over 
names (Övönaro), see infra § 2.1. 

65 The line of argument may be resumed as follows: “no interpretation, even an obviously right 
one provided by etymology, can outweigh the observance of Greek usage." 

66 As admitted by the most recent research: see the Introduction of L. Perilli's edition, transla- 
tion and commentary, Berlin (CMG V 13, 1), 2017, 131-132. 

67 Gloss. p 16 Perilli (19.151 K). On the use of pàéypa within the Hippocratic corpus, see 
J. Jouanna (2009 [1974], 92-96, esp. 93-94, fn. 2), who recalls that the Ancients explained the 
semantic evolution from ‘inflammation’ to ‘cold humor’ by antiphrasis (kat dvtippaoty: see e.g. 
Orion of Thebes s.u., col. 159, ed. F.W. Sturz, Leipzig, 1820), and puts forward another explana- 
tion (which is however not taken up by recent etymological dictionaries: see fn. 189). 

68 On the four last occurrences, see infra § 3.1. 
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Chrysippus etymologized miserably,” ® is to be found there; this is the reason 
why, on three different occasions, Galen refrains from further discussion on the 
subject in the Doctrines: 


n&vt obv boa TOLADTA TÜV EntxelpNUdTwv Ev toig Nepi Artodelfewg &delfanev oU olkeia TH 
ünroupévo mpdypatt kai 8t TODTO viv OD yp HNKÜVELV nepi AUTWV, wonep oS’ Eni tv ÈK 
Tis &rupoAoyíag ópucpévov: ep rat yàp KOLTIEPLEKELVWV aùTápkwg év voi ITepi óvopátov 
Op8dTNTOS. 


Now all such arguments we have shown in our work On Demonstration to be foreign to the 
subject of the inquiry, and therefore it is not necessary to prolong the present discussion of 
them; nor (need I discuss further) the arguments derived from etymology, for enough was 
said about them in the work On the Correctness of Names."? 


Unfortunately, the treatise is lost, and this loss is particularly regrettable given 
the importance of this text. Indeed, at the very end of his treatise On the Order of 
[His] Own Books, Galen recommends to read On the Correctness of Names prefer- 
ably “first of all,” “before all other treatises,” hv 61] Kal mpwInv anaowWv dpEtvov 
Avayıyvwokeiv.”! 

Hence it seems worth performing a thorough analysis of the occurrences of 
Ovopatwy Hp8öTng in Galen's works, beyond the mentions of the title of the lost 
treatise, in order to get a precise idea of what this phrase exactly refers to. The word 
ópOótnG, to be sure, is not only very rare in Galen, but also mostly employed within 
this phrase: while six of its occurrences have a concrete meaning, expressing the 





69 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.7-8 (5.214 K): see fn. 28-29. A similar observation takes place in the next 
chapter: “throughout the second book of On the Correctness of Names I have shown how absurd 
(Chrysippus and his school) are in their remarks about the vowel e" (ibid. 2.3.22 [5.225 K], ed. & 
transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]). 

70 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.2.23 (5.218 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. At the beginning of this 
chapter, the mention of the treatise On the Correctness of Names (see supra and previous fn.) is 
followed by a rhetorical question: *Why then should I again expound at length the same matters 
here?” In book 3 (ibid. 3.5.25-27 [5.328 K]: see supra 8 1.1 and fn. 45), when Galen, after mention- 
ing Chrysippus' *arguments from the movements of the hands" and "those from the word ego, 
point that he also mentioned in his work On Etymologies," recalls that *[he has] already dis- 
cussed these things (cipntai pot Kal nepi ToUTwWV T(6n) in the second book of [his present] work 
and in [his] treatise On the Correctness of Names," the phrase "these things" presumably specif- 
ically refers to etymology, as in the next sentence, “|the argument] from the etymology of the 
word kardia (‘heart’),” Tà Kata THY ETUPOAOYIav [...] TOD tfj; kap6tag Övönartog, is characterized 
as being “in the same class with such arguments," dpota [...] toic TOLOUTOLS ériyetpriiacot. 

71 Ord. Lib. Prop. 5.6 (19.61 K): see infra 8 2.3 and fn. 102. 
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“straight position” of a part of the human body,” and one refers to the “exactitude” 
of Hippocrates’ doctrines,” the remaining twelve are associated with dvopdtwv. 

Strikingly, moreover, among the six occurrences of é6vopdtwv ópOó1tng that 
do not refer to Galen’s treatise,” four appear in very similar contexts: having 
mentioned the existence of a discussion on certain words, Galen declares that he 
refrains from such a discussion on the ground that he does not consider the “cor- 
rectness of names.”” These statements make it all the more crucial to focus on 
the two passages in which he acknowledges dealing with the subject.” 


2.1 Why should a physician refrain from discussing the 
“correctness of names:" óvópato versus Tpaypata 


In the treatise On the Preservation of Health, while discussing *whether work, mo- 
tion and exercise are the same" (cite tavtov oT. MOvoc TE Kal KIVNOIG Kal yv- 
pváctov), Galen claims that, given his research topic, he doesn't have to discuss 
the “correctness of names,” but merely needs to define the terms he is using: 


Å 6€ Tod nóvov npoonyopía TAUTÖV pot oke onpatvetrv Garépo TH UNO TOD yupvactou 
óvópaog eipnpévo 6nAob000t tà KoLv@. Kal yàp Kal oi OKATTTOVTEG Kal oi Oepitovreg Kal 
immaopevot novoðoi TE xol yupvátovrot KATA TÒ KOLVÖV TOD yupvaotou onpotvópevov. ¿po 
EV oov obtu SinproOw nepi TOV 6vopatuv, Kol KATA TAŬTA TA orpiatvópeva rác 6 &peäfig 
Aöyog åkovéoðw. Ei dE Tig ETEPWG POVAETAL xpfiodaı, CvyYwWPM: o06& yap UTEP óvopátuv 
OpB8dTNTOS KW okeUópevoc, GAN’ WE äv Tis Dytaivot iore Kal TIPO TODT AUTO xprjoiiov 
bnópyov pot nepi TE TWV yupvootov Kal nóvwv Kal EVAANPSnv eineiv Andong xwrjoeuq 
SleAEoSat, TA onpavópeva TWV OVOLATWV FvayKdo8nv Kpopioaodaı. 


72 About the human upright position: Anat. Adm. 1.2 (2.222-223 K); position of the head: Anat. 
Adm. 4.6 (2.453 K); position of the muscles governing the movements of legs: Usu Part. 3.16 
(3.260 K), ed. G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 1907; position of the eyelashes: Usu Part. 10.7 (3.793 K), ed. 
G. Helmreich, Leipzig, 1909. 

73 Eig ócov öp8ötntög Te Kai GANVEIaG ker và Innokpåtovg Sdypata “the extent of exactitude 
and truth in the doctrines of Hippocrates” (Nat. Fac. 1.13 [2.30 K], ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 51]; 
transl. A.J. Brock, Cambridge Mass./London [LCL 71], 1916). 

74 This latter is mentioned four times in the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (see supra and 
fn. 69-70), once in the treatise On the Order of My Own Books (see infra § 2.3 and fn. 102), and 
once in the treatise On My Own Books (see infra § 2.3 and fn. 99). 

75 One in the Preservation of Health (see infra § 2.1 and fn. 78), two in the Differences of Pulses 
(see infra § 2.1 and fn. 81 and 83), and one in Critical Days (see infra § 2.2 and fn. 97). 

76 Resp. in the Function of the Parts of the Body and in the Differences of Pulses (see infra § 2.4 
and fn. 116 and 139). 
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The term work (ponos) seems to me to have the same significance as that designed by the 
name exercise (gumnasion), broadly understood;” for those who dig, and those who reap, 
and those who ride, are both toiling (ponousi) and exercising (gumnazontai), according the 
broad sense of gumnasion. Thereby I shall make this distinction regarding names, and the 
following discourse in its entirety should be understood according to these meanings. But 
if anyone wishes to use them otherwise, I acquiesce. For I have not come to discuss the 
correctness of names, but how one may be most healthy. And the sole consideration of use- 
fulness regarding the distinction between exercise, work, and, to put it briefly, every kind 
of motion led me to define the meanings of names.’® 


At the beginning of the treatise On the Differences of Pulses, Galen even argues for 
arbitrary names through the example of the highly disputed epithet opo&pdc 
‘strong’ applied to opvypóç ‘pulse,’ leaving the question of the correctness of 
names to the sophists:” 


poi EV ovv 008 £i Aiwva, f] Oéwvá Tig KaAEiv oqo6póv oqpuypóv £0£Not, ur] OPAAAOITO 8 £v 
T@ ÖLÖKOKEIV tives aitiat yevva otv adtov, kai Tivog SLOBEGEWG EoTL yvopiopo, Kal ÈÇ 6 TL 
[A rAd Od z ~ n E x D u [A i3 
TEÄEUTNOEL, ovdev OVÖE OVUTOG okei OPOANCEOBaL. TM HEV Sr, OVTW HEAAOVTL ÖLÖÜOKELV 
óttobv ápket vonodeteiv óvópara, TH 8’ Emi TOUS MAAALOUS ÄVATLEHTOVTL TO Exeivwv EB0G 


^ 


Sðaktéov, obv náv 008 Evraüda noAunpaypovobvra TIÖTEPOV KUpiws, fi dKUPWS 





77 Galen refers to the distinction laid out in the immediately preceding lines between the *com- 
mon" meaning of yupvdotov ‘exercise’ (robto pèv ô Kotv yuuvaoıov óvopáterat) and the “spe- 
cific” one (isig 8£), ‘gymnasium, place to which people come to exercise’ (San. Tu. 2.2.9-10 [6.85- 
86 K], ed. K. Koch, Leipzig/Berlin [CMG V 4, 2], 1923). 

78 San. Tu. 2.2.10-12 (6.86 K), ed. K. Koch [see previous fn.]; transl. R.P.H. Green, Springfield 
Ill., 1951, substantially modified (in particular for the translation of kotvóç, which in this context 
refers to the “common” meaning of yupvdotov [see previous note], and of dvopdtwv óp0ótnc). 
79 For a general overview of what Galen means by “sophist,” “a collective label of polemical 
convenience for quite diverse opponents,” who “transgress” “experience and reason,” “despise 
the truth,” “give heed only to the reputation (doxa) which they hope to gain from their words 
(logos),” “pay no attention to the tasks of the medical art (ta erga auta tés technés) or to the facts 
themselves (auta ta pragmata),” “lie knowingly,” “deceive the less experienced and engage in 
unscrupulous knavery (panourgia), wasting (analiskousi, katatribousi) the time of their pupils 
and of the young in general with endless quibbling about words (onomata) and their meanings 
(sémainomena),” see von Staden 1997, 34-36, with numerous references. In this regard, it can be 
stressed that the treatise On the Differences of Pulses [see infra 8 2.4 and fn. 140] is of particular 
interest, as in the beginning of book 2 (chapters 2 and 3: 8.567-571 K), Galen gives a sustained 
account of his five grounds of complaint against what he calls 'sophists:' they violate Greek us- 
age, they give wrong definitions, they criticize dialectics when a dialectician gets around to 
demonstrating that their definitions are found wanting, they conversely demand to define eve- 
rything without admitting that some things may have no definition, and lastly and most seri- 
ously they don't take homonymy into account, so that they don't give definitions of things, but 
of words (on the opposition between npåypata and évopata, see infra). 
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Wvönaoav, Tj DrTAAAATTEIV TOALAVTA, Ñ KATOLELPOpEVoV, ota 51, SpWow ol coqiorot. ne- 
PITTA yàp TadTA ártavra Kal EEw Tis ÅHETÉPAG TEXVNIG. oU yap OvopaTwv aurn ye 6p8dtnTOS 
&niotriun Eotiv, àÀAà TpaypaTwv, OVSE TOUS uf] KAAS óvopiátovrag eic iatpoùç régmovotv 
oi &vOpunmot, GAAG TOUS Dyeing SeopEvous. oùkoðv ODE ó Aóyoc ÖBE MAEOV TWV EIDLOHEVWV 
Hiv Te kai toic ÖAAoıg latpoig óvopátwv EmayyéAAETat d1öägeıv, GAN åyanwn äv, ei TOVTOV 
HETPLWG ruyyávot. 


Even if someone wants to call a strong pulse ‘Dion’ or ‘Theon,’ and makes no mistakes in 
teaching what causes give rise to it, and of what condition it is indicative, and to what it 
will lead®°—not even this person seems to me in any way to go amiss. It is sufficient for 
someone who intends to teach any subject you like to legislate concerning words, but some- 
one who refers back to earlier people must teach their usage, neither then nor now harping 
on as to whether they named something properly or improperly, or daring to correct them, 
or blaming them—which are things the sophists do. For these things are all superfluous and 
outside the scope of our art, because this branch of knowledge does not concern the cor- 
rectness of names, but of things; that is, men do not send those who do not name things 
well to the doctor, but rather those who need health care. So this very discourse does not 
profess to teach more than the names to which we and other doctors are accustomed, but 
would be well content if it achieves this in due measure. *! 


A little further on, in the second chapter, he blames those who quibble about the 
name S1a@opai, instead of abiding, as he does, by common usage: 


WOTE xoi rjpeic énópevot TH Kpatovon ovvndelqa® okonðpev Fön, MOoat pèv ai Moat TOV 
opvypav btapopai, Ti 8’ EKAOTNG AUTWV TobVopA. kaito Kai KAT adTHV THY eipnpévnv pov 
gudoverkovoy, oi pév MSE rug á&oüvreg MPOBGAAELY, nóca yévn TV oquyuóv, oi d& Od 
yévn «aot xpfivaı kaAeiv, GAN’ etn, noiótntaç & GAAOL, Kai Stapopds GAAOL. Kai 6 TL av 
Exdotw 66£n, TOUT Övona O£pevoc, épttet pakpà Kai ánépavra nepi Tis ĠPOÓTNTOG AdTOD. 
Kal ax nepi yevv, obtu Kal Ei5@v Kal Stapop@v Kai TTOLOTNTWV OvK dvayKaiav éneuoéyovot 
ütnoty, EmtAaGdpEvot Tis xpetac TOD TOLOVTOV TIPOBANHATOS. 


Therefore, sticking to prevailing usage too, we should now consider how many differences 
of pulses there are, and what is the name of each. However, this very word, too, is a matter 





80 Galen respectively alludes to causes, diagnosis and prognosis, which are the subject matters 
of the three treatises related to Differences of Pulses; see infra § 2.4 and fn. 138. 

81 Diff. Puls. 1.1 (8.497 K), transl. B. Morison (2008, 142 and 143), slightly modified (esp. for 
Kupiwse f| åkúpwç “properly or improperly"). 

82 This assertion follows a survey of the various words used to designate ‘pulses’ in previous 
times, concluding with a depiction of the predominant use: r| 8& IIpa&aydpov te koi ‘Hpopihov 
xpfiotg Ett kai eig Ta5e Kpatel. oquypóv yàp oUrot nücav dpTNPLOV xtvnotv Ti alo8rtir]v Ka- 
Aobotv. OUTWG È Kal Oi HET adTOUS dmtavtEs, ei Kal rois ÖPLONOLG Stapepovtat “The usage of Prax- 
agoras and Herophilus still prevails up to now: they call sphugmos every perceptible movement 
of arteries. And so do all their successors, even if they diverge on definitions” (Diff. Puls. 1.2 
[8.498 K]). 
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of dispute: some more or less claim to disclose the number of genera, others say that one 
should not call them ‘genera,’ but ‘species,’ others say ‘qualities,’ and others ‘differences.’ 
And everyone, having established a name as they please, struggles at length and endlessly 
for its correctness. And just like regarding genera, they introduce unnecessary research re- 
garding species, qualities and differences, being oblivious of the usefulness of such a ques- 
tion.” 


These texts give many interesting insights on important features of Galen’s views 
about language, whose detailed analysis would lead this paper too far afield.°* 
As regards the óvopåtwv ópOó1tng, the considered texts claim that the correctness 
of names goes beyond the scope of medicine: “For these things are all superflu- 
ous and outside the scope of our art" (mepttta yap tadta ravra Kai €&w TiS 
f|puexépa TExvns); Galen recalls that he has “not come to discuss the correctness 
of names, but how one may be most healthy” (o56£ yap bmEp óvop&tov óp0ótn- 
TOS f|[ko okewópevoc, GAN’ We äv vic Vytaivot paALoTA). In the beginning of the 
Differences of Pulses, the activity of “harping on as to whether they named some- 
thing properly or improperly, or daring to correct them, or blaming them" 
(noAunpaypovobvra NOTEPOV KUPIWG, Tj åkúpwç ovópaoav, fj VTTAAAATTELV TOÀ- 
HOVTO, f| karapepopópevov) is even assigned to the “sophists” (ota 81] SpWotv oi 
oogtotai), which may sound quite unflattering.* 

In this respect, the opposition between “things, matters" (npäyparta) and 
“names, words" (övönarta) pervading these texts is of particular significance. In- 
deed, a phrase like “this branch of knowledge does not concern the correctness 
of names, but of things" (ob yàp Ovopatwv atr] ye OpBdTNTOS notun Eotiv, 
GAAG npaypåtwv)* clearly has a Platonic flavour. Actually, Galen more than once 
expressly mentions Plato's name in relation with the idea that science has to do 
with things, not with words, as for example in a striking formula of the Therapeu- 
tic Method: 


83 Diff. Puls. 1.2 (8.498—499 K). 

84 Inter alia, the arbitrariness of names, which leads to the possibility of calling anything by 
any name (see fn. 94); the link between linguistic and pedagogical issues (see infra and fn. 94); 
the condemnation of eristic (tò épivewv: see also infra 8 2.2 and fn. 97); the reflection on the ‘in- 
stitution’ (vono8eota) of words or of word meanings (see also infra 8 2.3 and fn. 102); the primacy 
of usage (see in particular supra 8 1.2 and fn. 57-62). 

85 See fn. 79. 

86 Explicitly linking medicine with mpdypata: see also Di. Dec. 1.4 (9.789 K), quoted infra 8 2.2 
and fn. 97 (dnoywprjoavtes TOV latpık@v npaynatwv “they have strayed away from medical 
matters"), or San. Tu. 2.2.10-12 (6.86 K), quoted supra and fn. 78 (“I have not come to discuss the 
correctness of names, but how one may be most healthy"). 
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GAN önep del Aéyopev énópevor TH Seiw IIAATWVI, KATAPPOVEIV HEV XP] TOV dvopatwv, ur] 
KaTappovetv 62 Tis TOV Mpaypatwv EruoTnung. 


But what I always say, following the divine Plato, is that we should think little of names but 
not think little of knowledge of the matters.” 


The phrase Ovopatwv Katappoveiv, not infrequent in Galen, is not found as 
such in Plato. However, Galen elsewhere happens to quote the philosopher al- 
most verbatim: 


GAAG TOUTO pèv Ev SAW ypr| PvAATTELV TH Adyw Tis IIAatwvikfig Mapatvesews del pepvn- 
HEVOUG, WG àv TAPOHEAWHEV ÖVOHATWV, MAOVOLWTEPOL PPOVNOEWG EIG TO ypas ApıEönEda. 


Let us observe and always remember in the whole discourse Plato’s precept, that if we dis- 
regard words, we will come to old age richer in wisdom. ®? 


The text given by the treatise On the Function of the Parts of the Body is indeed 
almost identical to the Stranger’s words in the Statesman: 


KAAS ye, à Xükporeg: KÄV SiapvAdENS TO un 0TOVÖALEIV Ent voig SvduACL, MAOVLWTEPOS 
eig TO yiipas ÅVAPAVÁOEL qpovrioeuq. 


Good, Socrates! If you preserve this attitude of indifference to mere names, you will turn 
out richer in wisdom when you are old.” 





87 Meth. Med. 11.12 (10.772 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]. Likewise Anat. 
Adm. 6.13 (2.581 K): GAAG ov ye netðópevoç Epol Kai IIA&tovt TWV HEV ÖVOHATWV KATAPPOVNOELG 
del, onovddceis S npõTov p£v Kal LAALOTA TV Erotiunv TOV npaypátwv, Eid’ EEG, órav 
Érepóv Tiva Gi6dokng, Thy cagrvelay, ric kai TOV ITAdtwva Kai Has, Gon Sbvapic Hiv got, pov- 
TIGovtas öpäg “You, however, relying on Plato and me, will always think little of names, and will 
zealously seek in the first place and above all the science of the matters, and in the second place, 
when teaching someone else, the clarity, about which you see that Plato and we are concerned 
as far as possible.” See also, in a very similar wording, Diff. Feb. 2.7 (7.354-355 K). On Galen’s 
claim for clarity, see e.g. Manetti (2003, 173-174) and van den Berg (2008, 57), who points out 
that "this insistence on clarity as the virtue of language is Aristotelian, rather than Platonic." On 
the necessity of using names for teaching purposes, and on the link between clarity and teach- 
ing, see infra and fn. 94. 

88 See e.g. Caus. Symp. 3.7.4 (7.247 K); In Hipp. Epid. I, 3.5 Wenkebach (17a.233 K). 

89 Usu Part. 4.13 (3.309 K), ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 72]. 

90 Plat., Pol. 261e, ed. & transl. H.N. Fowler & W.R.M. Lamb, Cambridge Mass./London (LCL 
164), 1925. 
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Therefore, one can assume that when Galen sets “things” against “names,” a Pla- 
tonic background may in any case be involved, even if the philosopher is not ex- 
pressly mentioned. Accordingly, the title övonatwv ópOótnc, clearly linked by 
Galen with this opposition, is most obviously to be understood as an explicit ref- 
erence to the subtitle of Plato’s Cratylus.” Hence the “correctness of names” has 
precisely to do with etymology, insofar as this phrase expresses Cratylus’ theory 
of a natural link between names and things, necessarily leading to research on 
“primary names,” np@Ta ÖvönaTa, as opposed to Hermogenes’ claim of the con- 
ventional origin of language, based on “pact and agreement,” ovvOr|kn xai 
önoAoyla; and Galen’s prejudice against names meets Socrates’ conclusion, at 
the end of the Cratylus: 


Ayarıntöv 6& Kai TODTO ópoAoyrjoaoOot, StL ook EF SvopdTwv, GAAG TOAD PaAAOV abt EE 
avTav kai paðnTéov Kal InTnTE£ov f| £x TÜV Ovopatwv. 


But it is worth while to have reached even this conclusion, that [realities] are to be learned 
and sought for, not from names but much better through themselves than through names.” 


This very conclusion seems, indeed, to be that to which Galen alludes indirectly 
in his treatise On Medical Names (Ilepi Twv iatptk@v Ovopatwv), which refers to 
Plato by name: 


Nobody should blame the one who introduces well-defined names and designations after 
extracting the science <by relying> on well-defined facts in an attempt to shorten and ap- 
proach the source of science, since we, as human beings, only benefit from names and des- 
ignations inasmuch some of us inform the others through the language about the things 
and meanings they want to communicate; if we did not have this, we would be no better 
than the deaf and the dumb, while making the things themselves apparent, as Plato also 





91 As emphasized by van den Berg (2008, 42-43 and fn. 40-42), in the Imperial period, this 
subtitle, “whether or not [it] actually goes back on Plato” (as “it fits the content of the dialogue 
very well,” and takes up the very wording of the text, in 383a-384a), was already “perceived of 
as a part of the text under discussion," specifying "the issue under discussion." The identity of 
the title of Galen's treatise with the subtitle of the Cratylus is noticed, e.g., by van den Berg 2008, 
57; Morison 2008, 120-123; see also Tieleman 1996, 208, fn. 47, with relevant bibliography “on 
the correctness of names as a stock topic of sophistical theorizing on language." 

92 Plat., Crat. 439b, ed. & transl. H.N. Fowler, Cambridge Mass./London (LCL 167), 1939. Accord- 
ing to van den Berg (2008, 56-57), who charts the reception of Plato's Cratylus, Galen is a *dissi- 
dent voice" among "Middle Platonists:” whereas "in the Imperial period it was generally 
assumed that Plato in the Cratylus had practiced Stoic etymology," so that "the real message of 
the Cratylus, that we should study the things themselves instead of their names, was evidently 
lost on most of Plato's readers,” Galen, “a great, if not uncritical, admirer of Plato, provides an 
exception to that rule," in appearing "extremely critical of Stoic etymology." 
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said, can sometimes happen free of names and designations when we look into their nature, 
and nothing further, with a steady eye. The proof of this is that the experts, who attribute 
names and designations to the things they acquire knowledge of, necessarily arrive at the 
naming and designation of the things only after they have previously found these things 
and become aware of them.” 


Likewise, the reason given to explain the resulting consequence, namely the nar- 
rowing of the utility of words down to teaching purposes,” echoes the one ex- 
pressed in the Cratylus not long before Socrates’ conclusion: “he who in his 
inquiry after things follows names and examines into the meaning of each one 
runs great risks of being deceived (€EanatnOijvat),” for “he who first gave names, 
gave such names as agreed with his conception of the nature of things;” if the 
name-giver’s conception was incorrect, those who follow him will be deceived.” 
In Galen’s words, 





93 Med. Nom., fol. 84" (Arabic text p. 1, 1. 13-19), ed. J. Meyerhof /M. Schacht (Germ. transl. p. 8, 
1, 23-31) [see fn. 55], transl. R. Alessi [see fn. 1]. 

94 Also formulated, in particular, in the key passage of the Therapeutic Method immediately 
preceding the analysis of disease names (see Introduction and fn. 13): “Indeed, even if someone 
were to call (this condition) ‘Theon’ or ‘Dion,’ as long as he treats it correctly he would do no 
harm to the diseased person. And if someone leaves it completely nameless (&vovupoc), but ap- 
plies the remedies that are necessary to the patient, in addition to doing no harm, he will still be 
treating it in the best possible way. But surely, if someone wishes to teach (618doxKetv) another 
the things he knows, he will require names for the matters, and will have clarity (co«r|veta) as 
his criterion in the use of these (öpog [...] tfi; xprioeoG ab và). The best teacher (äpıoTog 6:60xa- 
Aog) is the man who zealously pursues this issue of nomenclature so that the student may learn 
with the utmost clarity (capéotata). Accordingly, since I, too, am now engaged in this [teach- 
ing], it is presumably necessary to apply names to the matters (åvåykn pév nov 0£0901 Toig 
npáypaot Övönara). To do this clearly (capac) is my present objective" (Meth. Med. 2.1 [10.81 K], 
transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]. See also, inter alia, the lines preceding the pas- 
sage of the Differences of Pulses quoted supra, also characterized by recourse to the example of 
the arbitrary names Theon and Dion (see supra and fn. 81): tabta ÔÈ $K TOV Mpaypatwv, ook ÈK 
Tov En’ abtoic dvopatwv EDPIOKETOL. KABOAOL yàp npóc HEV TMV TWV npaypåtwv éniotrnv 
ovdév ÅHÕÇ wpe và óvópara, rpó 62 thv Si6acKaAiav póvov, fv Kal KATE THY GUVONKNV TE- 
paiveoBat Svvatov “This is discovered on the basis of things, and not on the basis of the words 
assigned to them. Words are of no help at all to us in gaining knowledge of things, but only in 
teaching, which can even be achieved by coming to agreements" (Diff. Puls. 1.1 [8.496 K]), partial 
transl. B. Morison 2008, 139 [from ka0óAov to Svvatov]). 

95 Plat., Crat. 436a-c, ed. & transl. H.N. Fowler [see fn. 92]. See Morison (2008, 132-134), who 
stresses the Platonic origin of this idea in several passages where Galen is taking over the verb 
E5arratäohaı ‘to be deceived.’ 
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Anyone who yearns for the truth (6 fig dAndelag aùtÅç öpeyönevoc) should attempt to rid 
himself in every way of what is believed in regard to names (dmoywpetv pv TOD rpoo60£o- 
Copévov Tots óvópaoty), go to the very substance of the matters (éni 5é trv ovoiav TWV npay- 
pátwv outil iévat), reflect on this, and seek out how many diseases and symptoms there 
are in all and, over and above this, their proegoumenic causes.?* 


Yet the uselessness, for a physician, of an enquiry on the correctness of names 
does not necessarily imply that such an enquiry should be entirely ruled out. 


2.2 Who should discuss the *correctness of names" 


Indeed, a precise distribution of roles is provided by the treatise On Critical Days, 
blaming “most physicians" (oi moAAoi TWv iatp@v) who “compete concerning the 
word” (nepi OvOpATOG GLAAWPEVOL Kpiotc and set forth various definitions, being 
unaware (AeAr8a0tv) of the complexity of the matters (Wnep npäypa obx ånAóv)— 
i.e., being unaware that the question whether the sixth day should be said “criti- 
cal" (xpioutoc) cannot be answered with a mere yes or no answer: 


eit’ éplovct nepi TOD onpatvouiévov pakpá, und’ AUTO TOUTO ytwWoKOVTES, WG ÄTTOXWPN- 
OAVTES TÜV laTPIKWV TIPAYHATWV rj StOAEKTLKOIG, rj ypapnatıkoig, Ñ PNTOPOL TIPENOVOAV Ertav- 
aipobvcat oKEiıv. ÖLOAEKTIKOD HEV yàp UTEP ÖVOHÄTWV HPBOTNTOG oxoreioOot, PNTOPWV 62 
Kal ypappatık@v, ei obvndeg Toig "EAAnot robvopia. Kai TAÜTA TTOLODOLV Évtot TWV LATP@V EIG 
1000010v f| ÖIAAEKTIKÄG, f] ypappartırrg, f] Pritopıkfig £nolovreg eig Soov óvot Abpac. OUTOL 
p£v ovv Kal TA TOV laTPWV Öp&vteg Kol TA TOV AA ov xoká HETOXEIPLOAHEVOL xa Exdtepa 
nÀnppeAo0otv. fiel 8È Swe HEV äv Tic &ptota XP@TO voi iatpikoic óvópoaoty, EtEpwOt 8e- 
SnAwKapev’ Ev 6 TH Mapovtt Adyw TÜV fiuepüv TAV qoot &&nyricao0ot npoD0£pue00, toU 
VOPLOTIKOLG Anpous Etépots napévrec, olg oU TMV Epywv fig TÉXVNG qpovric, àÀAà Tod 
YAvopeiv, wonep éri petpaxiwv StaTpiBaic. 


Then they are involved in long disputes about meaning, without being aware of this: that 
they have strayed from medical matters and are embarking on an enquiry suitable for dialec- 
ticians, grammarians, or rhetoricians. For it is the dialectician’s task to investigate about the 
correctness of names, and the task of grammarians and rhetoricians to investigate whether 
the name is the customary one for the Greeks. And some doctors do this even though they 





96 Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.84—85 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]. This statement 
functions as an explanation of Galen's reluctance to develop further his analysis of disease 
names (quoted supra: see Introduction and fn. 13), abruptly halted in the following terms: “But 
if I were to go over them all, perhaps I would be in danger of seeming to be serious (ortov6átew) 
about something of secondary importance (tO näpepyov)—something I gave instructions to 
avoid" (ibid. 10.84 K). On the possible Epicurean connotations attached to the substantive par- 
ticiple TO rpoo6o£atópevov ‘additional belief,’ see Hankinson 1994, 174; Manetti 2003, 208 and 
fn. 97. For examples of additional beliefs conveyed by certain words, see 8 2.4. 
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have as much knowledge or dialectic, grammar, or rhetoric, as donkeys do of the lyre. In 
doing so, they both dismiss medical matters and badly engage in tasks of other people, thus 
making a twofold mistake. But we have shown elsewhere how one should use medical terms 
in the best way. In the present discourse, we have intended to explain the inherent nature 
of each day, leaving these sophistical trifles to others, who don't care for the facts of the art, 
but rather for talking nonsense, as they do in discussions of striplings.? 


Despite the polemical tone of some phrases like “these sophistical trifles” (toc go- 
@totiKous Anpous) and “talking nonsense, as they do in discussions of striplings” 
(tod YAvopeiv, wonep Eni neipakiwv SiatpiBaic), Galen does not, in fact, con- 
demn investigations into the correctness of names per se. Rather, his target is pre- 
cisely the physicians’ concern about a subject that is outside their area of 
expertise, in addition to being useless for the field of medicine.” 


2.3 Scope of a discussion on the “correctness of names” 


The other essential issue pointed out by the very interesting text On Critical Days 
is the sharp distinction between the question of the correctness of names, as- 
signed to the dialectician (StaAeKttkod p£v yàp UNEP Óóvop&tuv dpBdTNTOS OKO- 
n£io0at), and the question of usage, assigned to rhetoricians and grammarians 
(PNTOPWV 6£ Kal ypappatik@v, ei obvndeg Toig "EAAnot ToDvouo). This echoes the 
placement, in Galen’s bio-bibliographic treatise On [His] Own Books, of the “three 
books on the Correctness of Names" (nepi óvopátwv Op8dTNTOS Tpia) within the 
“Works useful for demonstrations,” IIepi tæv eig TAG Anodelfeig xpnoipwv Bı- 
BAiwv (chapter 14), rather than within his “Works common to grammarians and 


97 Di. Dec. 1.4 (9.788-789 K), partial transl. B. Morison 2008, 130 (from épifovot to Avpas), 
slightly modified (“orators/oratory” being replaced by “rhetoricians/rhetoric”). On the allusion 
to the treatise On Medical Names, see infra § 2.3 and fn. 108. 

98 As stressed by B. Morison (2008, 130-131), who concludes: “his complaint about investiga- 
tions into etymology and previous usage is that they are conducted at the expense of medicine 
and philosophy, not that they are conducted to court.” However, the passage of the treatise On 
Examining the Best Physicians, only preserved in an Arabic translation, quoted by B. Morison 
according to the English translation of its editor, “(some wealthy people) investigate the etymolo- 
gy of words, and how these were used in the past. They neglect the most useful, the best and 
greatest of all sciences, medicine and philosophy” (Opt. Med. Cogn., ed. & transl. A.Z. Iskandar, 
Berlin [CMG Suppl. Or. IV], 1988, p. 129-131), should not be counted as indisputable evidence, 
as the Arabic wa-man ta 'arrafa l-alfaza kayfa känat tusta‘malu qadiman, translated “they inves- 
tigate the etymology of words, and how these were used in the past” merely signifies “[they] seek 
how the words were used in the past:" see Alessi/Rousseau (forthcoming). 

99 Lib. Prop. 14.21 (19.44 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot [see fn. 4]. 
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rhetoricians,” Ta toic ypappatikois Kal prytopot Koıva (chapter 20).'° Within this 
framework, Ovopatwv ópOótnc cannot refer to “usage,” ypfjotc, despite the fact 
that Galen explains, at the end of his treatise On the Order of [His] Own Books, 
that the treatise On the Correctness of Names, which he recommends to read “be- 
fore all others,” has been written “because of those who use words badly," 
61à TOUS KAKMS xpopévoug Toig óvópaot. The broader context in which this ut- 
terance is made corroborates this analysis, since Galen has just explained that he 
does not consider the requirements of Atticism as important and that one should 
not “blame those who commit solecisms,” peupeobat TWV ooAouatóvtuv TH quvf|: 


Now, you have also heard from me about my large dictionary, which lists in alphabetical 
order those words used by the Attic prose-writers (nepi tfi; mpaypateiac, £v f| TA napà toig 
Atttkoig ovyypagedow Svopata KATA TÅV TOV TIPWTWV Ev AUTOIG ypappatwv NOPOLOTAL 
1ó&v). [...] Ido not share the opinion of some of our contemporaries, who demand universal 
Atticism in language (önep éviot THV vOv keAebovotv, ATTAVTAG ATTIKITEIV Th quvfl), irre- 
spective of whether a person is a doctor, a philosopher, a geometer, a musician, a lawyer, 
or indeed none of the above, but merely a gentleman of means, or for that matter just rea- 
sonably well provided. On the contrary, I consider unworthy to blame and censure those 
who commit solecisms (Tobvavtiov yàp Anadı@ undevi peppeobat TOV ooAouatóvtov TH} 
qouvii und’ Enttyav). For it is much better to commit solecism and barbarism in words than 
to do so in deeds (&petvov yap Eotı Ti «ovii pov f| TH Biw coAoiktGetv TE Kal BapßapiLeiv). 
And I once wrote a treatise against those who censure the perpetrators of linguistic sole- 
cisms—so far am I from considering Atticism a part of correct education. Yet many doctors 
and philosophers, in the same writings, lay down new meanings for Greek words and blame 
others for doing so (£v oig ab tol vopoOerobot katvà or patvópeva TWV EAANVIK@V óvopárov, 
£v TOUTOIG ETEPOLG pé[ipeo0a1): for this reason I made this commentary on the words which 
Icollected in forty-eight books from the Attic prose-writers (and some others from the comic 
poets). The work is, as I have said, written for the sake of meanings (yéypartat pèv ovv, ws 
Epnv, f| Mpaypateia 6a và onpatvópevo); at the same time, the reader automatically gains 
a knowledge of Attic vocabulary, though this is of no great value in itself. Because of those 





100 Translated *Works of both linguistic and rhetorical interest" by P.N. Singer: see supra, In- 
troduction and fn. 4. In this regard, von Staden's (1995, 499, fn. 1) inclusion of the Correctness of 
Words within a list of “works on language" that otherwise contains only treatises mentioned in 
chapter 20 may be misleading. On the probable authenticity of the headings describing the con- 
tent of each section of the treatise, see the fn. ad Lib. Prop. 1.1 (19.11 K) in V. Boudon-Millot's 
edition [see fn. 4]. 

101 See supra 8 2 (Introduction) and fn. 71. 
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who use words badly (61a tob KaKW> xpupévoug toic Övönaoıv), however, I composed an- 
other work, on their correctness—a work, in fact, which would be best read first of all. 


As Galen clearly points out, his research concerning Attic words does not aim at 
censuring solecisms and teaching correct usage, and the “knowledge of Attic vo- 
cabulary” “is of no great value in itself.” This research was prompted, Galen in- 
sistently recalls, by the “new meanings” (katvà onpatvopeva) given to Greek 
words by “many doctors and philosophers" (rtoAAoUq iatpovs xai quiocóqouc), 
and hence written “for the sake of meanings,” 614 Ta orjpotvópeva. 9? 

Hence a conclusion advising the reader to consult a book on "correct us- 
age”'™ would be inconsistent: it seems preferable to keep for nepi d6vopatwv 
óp8ótnoc the meaning corresponding to the tradition as well as to all other 
Galenic occurrences, and to understand “those who use words badly,” oi Kak@g 
Xpwuevoı toic óvópaotv, as broadly referring to those who misemphasize the 
words, taking them into consideration for their demonstrations instead of looking 
at the things themselves.' Thereupon the advice, in the conclusion of the trea- 
tise On the Order of My Own Books, to read the Correctness of Names, which dis- 
cusses Chrysippus’ “arguments derived from etymology,” tawv k Tijg 
ETUPOAOCYIasG óppwpévwv, !% “first of all,” functions as a warning for the reader of 
Galen’s books on language, and especially of the Words in Attic prose-writers: 
such a reader should keep in mind that names do not necessarily reflect the na- 
ture of things. 1 





102 Ord. Lib. Prop. 5.6 (19.61 K), ed. V. Boudon-Millot [see fn. 4]; transl. (modified) P.N. Singer, 
Oxford/New York, 1997. The sentence év oic aÙùToi vouoOe roo... HEN PEOBAL was incomplete un- 
til V. Boudon-Millot's edition (instead of u£jipeoOot, given by the Vlatadon 14 manuscript, there 
is a lacuna in the Ambrosianus gr. 659). 

103 That is, to prevent misunderstandings that may arise when people do not agree on word 
meanings, or even do not know the (basic and) consensual meanings of words. 

104 Über die Richtigkeit der Ausdrücke (Deichgrüber 1956, 11), Acerca de su correcto uso 
(T. Martínez Manzano [ed.], Madrid [BCG 301], 2002, ad Ord. Lib. Prop. [19.61 K]), or Sur le bon 
usage (V. Boudon-Millot [ed.: see fn. 4], ad Lib. Prop. 14.21 [19.44 K]; Ord. Lib. Prop. 5.6 [19.61 K], 
with n. ad loc.). 

105 This misconception does not exclude, of course, a bad usage of words, as shown by a pas- 
sage of the Differences of Pulses, clearly linking these two shortcomings: käneıt’ é&eAeyyópevor, 
MPWTOV HEV STI epi óvóparroc, Ov nepi rip&yparróg &oxtv Å CrTHOIG, Énei9 STL KAKG AdTOL KEXPN- 
vtat toig óvópaotv “and then, when they are confuted, first because the research pertains to a 
word, and not to the matter, then because they themselves use words badly" (Diff. Puls. 2.5 
[8.589 K]). 

106 See supra 8 2 (Introduction) and fn. 70. 

107 On the link between the reflections on correctness of names and those on meanings, see 
infra 8 2.4, esp. fn. 122-123; 149. 
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That the treatise On the Correctness of Names presumably may have given a 
general survey on the very question of adequacy between names and things is 
moreover corroborated by the fact that the question of “correct usage,” TO 6pO@c 
óvópaot xprjodaı uel sim., is indeed the subject of another treatise, On Medical 


Names (IIepi tov iatptk@v vopåtwv), as Galen recalls in the Critical Days" and 
on several other occasions: 
eipntau & éni nàéov ÜnEP ANAVTWV THv LATPIK@V dvopatwv ETEPWAL, Kal SoTIs ÓpOd aoi 


BovAetou xpfjo8at, Thv npaypateiav Exeivrv ávoAeyécOo. 


More has been said on all these medical names elsewhere, so if someone wishes to use them 
correctly, let him read that treatise. 


Therefore, the distinction put forward by B. Morison between “two types of lin- 
guistic appropriateness which Galen mentions” in the passage of the treatise On 
Critical Days quoted above, the ‘external’ correctness (“the correctness of a name”) 
and the ‘internal’ correctness (“the customary usage of a name”),"° is illuminating 
for explanatory purposes, but could be misleading, since Ovopdtwv óp0ótnc, in 
Galen, only refers to ‘external’ correctness—in keeping with a tradition going 
back to Plato. 





108 '"Hyeic 82 önwg p£v dv Tig prota XPWTO Toç iatpiKois Övönaoıv, ETEPWOL 856 Aokopiev “but 
we have shown elsewhere how one should use medical terms in the best way" (Di. Dec. 1.4 
[9.789 K], quoted supra 8 2.2 and fn. 97). A thorough study of the 11 occurrences of the phrase 
iatptkd óvópaca in Galenic texts (in 10 passages of 9 different treatises) shows that they all refer 
to the Medical Names. 

109 Morb. Diff. 5.4 (6.852 K), transl. I. Johnston, Cambridge, 2006. Similarly, Symp. Diff. 1.5 
(7.45 K), ed. B. Gundert, Berlin (CMG V 5, 1), 2009; transl. (modified) Johnston, Cambridge, 2006: 
“OTL è OVTWS oovn0sc óvopi&Cetw Toig "EAAnoty, Ev Th Tov iatpuK@v óvopárov npaypateig 5é5et- 
«trat “That it was customary for the Greeks to name things in this way has been shown in the 
work On Medical Names." See further Meth. Med. 1.5 (10.41—42 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. 
Horsley [see fn. 10], clearly linking the treatise with the question of the *customary usage of the 
Greeks,” 1] TOv 'EAArIvwv ovvnGeta; and ibid. 2.3 (10.89 and 91 K). A thorough reading of the first 
book of the Medical Names [see fn. 55], which gives several insights on the role of the usage in 
general and on the use of the names of fevers in particular, confirms the summary given by 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq in his Risála (n? 114, ed. G. Bergstrásser, Leipzig, 1925) and copied at the be- 
ginning of the text in the Leiden manuscript: *His goal here was to explain in which meaning 
physicians use the names they use" (Med. Nom., fol. 84', ed. J. Meyerhof /M. Schacht [Germ. 
transl. p. 8, l. 2-3]). 

110 Morison 2008, 130 and passim. 
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In any case, there is no way to ensure that the treatise On the Correctness of 
Names deals with “linguistic correctness”™ or with “‘internal’ correctness." !? 
This related topic may have been incidentally handled by Galen,’ yet it was 


obviously not the main subject of the treatise as envisaged by its author. 


2.4 Galen’s discussions on the “correctness of names:” the 
issue of “meanings,” onpatvopeva 


In this light, the passages where Galen agrees—although not without reserva- 
tion—to engage in a discussion about the “correctness of a name”' whilst ex- 
cluding the question of adequacy between names and things from the scope of 
medicine are of particular significance. 

Notably, in his treatise On the Function of the Parts of the Body, describing the 
role of the pericardium, Galen observes that it will not be considered “rightly 
named" yıtwv ‘tunic’™ by “he who is anxious about correctness of names” (ov 
xttwv dLKalwg àv OvopacbroopEVOG, ÖTW PPOVTIG óvop&rov óp8ótn roc), because 
it leaves free space for the heart to dilate; “it rather surrounds the heart like some 
kind of house or secure fence" (àÀX olov oikóg tic HAAAOV f| Epkog doarés TH 
xap8io nepifepAnpévoc). "$ 

Yet the ground for having consented to such an analysis is disclosed a few 
lines further: Galen stresses, as usual, that he is not concerned by the issue of 


11 Asimplied by Hankinson 1994, 173; see also 175 (“making a fuss, in at least some cases, over 
what you should properly call things"). 

112 Assupposed by Morison (2008, 138): *In On the correctness of names, Galen must have said 
something like the following: words cannot be relied on to reflect the essence of the things they 
name so you should not worry about (external) correctness, but you should endeavour to follow 
Greek usage and respect (internal) correctness." 

113 In a similar way to Medical Names [see fn. 55], focusing on usage (see supra and fn. 108- 
109), but also dealing, inter alia, with the distinction between names and things (see esp. Med. 
Nom., fol. 84-89"), as Galen himself points out: “However, as such researches pertain to names 
rather than things (¿neh nepi Övonätwv póAAov f| npaypåtwv oi ToLadTat Intnoeig Eiciv), 
I don't esteem worthy to spend time on these questions. On the subject of medical names is 
specifically written another treatise (y£yparrot yop bnép TÜV latpık@v dvopatwv isia Kad’ 
&vépov npoypareíav), in which I also entirely demonstrated and defined which are the contro- 
versies (äupıoßnTNoEIG) pertaining to things, and which are those pertaining to names" (Diff. 
Feb. 2.9 [7.367-368 K]). 

114 As noticed by Morison 2008, 127-129. 

115 On this metaphorical designation, see Skoda 1988, 114-116. 

116 Usu Part. 6.16 (3.488 K), ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 72]. 
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names (6 rtepıkäpdtog oUtoc, etre xitwv Eid’ Dy eit’ oikog Eid’ ö TL Kai BovAEL 
kaAeiv “this pericardium, whether one calls it ‘tunic’ or ‘membrane’ or ‘house’ or 
how he wishes”)."” His concern is precisely the potential mistake about the na- 
ture of pericardium, if someone assumes, on the basis of an “additional belief" 
(Tò npoo8o£&atónevov)!? attached to the name yıtwv, that it adheres to the heart. 

Hence the reason why the physician should refrain from the question of cor- 
rectness of names is precisely what drives him to address this issue: because of 
the existence of “additional beliefs," và npooó6o£otópeva, he is forced, in his 
teaching, to mention cases where a word could mislead regarding the medical 
matter to which it is referring. 

This concern for “meanings,” onpatvopeva, ™ appears in numerous passages 
of Galen's writings involving a discussion about the “correctness of a name,” 
which can be identified by the association of a form of the verb ‘to name’ 
(Ovopatetv, Mpooayopevetv) with an adverb such as óp6ígq ‘correctly,’ but also, 
inter alia, Stxaiws ‘rightly’ (as in the case of the analysis of yttwv in the Utility of 
the Parts)”° or KaAdc ‘well.’ 

For example, in the treatise On the Capacities [and Mixtures] of Simple Drugs, 
Galen points out that “most people, since they are used to using names cat- 
achrestically (Kataxprjodaı roig óvópact),? incorrectly name what constitutes a 
hindrance to cooling heating (10 KwAUTIKOV Tod |poxeo9ot Bepnaivov óvopátouotv 
ovx OpO@c).” Indeed, “to hinder coldness” (kwAvetv TO wpuypóv) is different from 
“to supply heat from oneself to someone" (&& abtoD tivi mapéyetv Ogppaotav). 
Hence “one should not say of any object provided with the same heat as us, ac- 
cording to a precise language, neither that it warms us, nor that it cools us down" 
(rotta Kata èv TOV áxpififj Adyov oUTE Ogppatver Nac OUTE Yúyxetv AEKTEOV). 
However, this observation obviously appears to be linked with his concern for 
“meanings,” onpaıvöneva, as Galen stresses twice in this passage: “One should 
concede that they give names as they wish, but in no case concede moreover that 


117 Ibid. 

118 See supra 8 2.1 and fn. 96. 

119 To beconnected with the purpose of the Words in Attic prose-writers, "for the sake of mean- 
ings" (614 Tà onpavópeva), according to Galen's wording in the conclusion of the treatise On the 
Order of [His] Own Books: see supra 8 2.3 and fn. 102-103. 

120 See also infra and fn. 148. 

121 See e.g., in the Differences of Pulses (see supra 8 2.1 and fn. 81), the association of the state- 
ments “men do not send those who do not name things well (rob ur] kaAàG óvopiátovrac) to the 
doctor" and "this branch of knowledge does not concern the correctness of names, but of 
things." 

122 On this translation of katoxprjodaı (roig óvópaoty), see supra, Introduction and fn. 8. 
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there is the same signification of the word to heat in each of the two utterances” 
(Óvop&tgtv HEV oov avbtoic cvyywpnTéov we àv é0éAwotvy, TAvTOV 6è onpaívetv £x 
TOD Oeppatvetv prpatos Ev ExaTepa Ti prjoet Kat’ OVSEva 1pórtov ETL ovyxopn- 
ttov); “If someone wishes to make a catachrestic use, one should concede to that, 
as long as it is recalled that in the utterance, the meaning is different” (ci 62 kata- 
xpfio8at Tig BOVAOLTO OVyXWPNTEOV, àvopupvrjokovra póvov £v TH Prot trjv ta- 
opav TWV onpotvonévoyv). 7? 

Another prime example is provided by the name of the ‘carotid arteries,’ 
Kapwrtidec.™ The fact that “the pair of the large arteries” produced by the division 
of “the straight artery, ascending from the thorax and rising above the clavicles,” 
where “reaching the midpoint of the throat,” “are incorrectly called ‘carotids’” 
(obK OpOWc èv Ovopatovtat Kapwrideg), as Galen recalls in the Doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates and Plato, does not prevent the physician from using this name which 
“has by now prevailed” (8n kpateï toŭvopa), even if this prevalence is due to 
“the great ignorance of all philosophers and physicians since Hippocrates” (61a 
TI TOAN Gyvotav ANAVTWV TWV NEO’ "Irokpátnv quioocóqov TE Kal iatpw@v); ? 
but it compels him to explain the misconception of the name-givers in order to 
preserve his readers from the same misconception: 


The animal (tò (jov) does not become stupefied (kap@5ec) even after you cut the nerves, 
much less the arteries. It becomes voiceless (G{pwvov) when the nerves have been damaged, 
but not when the arteries are, and still less when the veins have been damaged. But most 





123 Simpl. Med. Temp. & Fac. 2.24 (11.527—528 K). On Galen's handling of ‘catachresis’ in this 
passage, see Rousseau 2017b, 8 36. 

124 See e.g. Manetti 2003, 205, fn. 90; Morison 2008, who quotes this term as example of 
“misnomer.” 

125 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 1.7.31-33 (5.195 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. Even though he 
says Ev ÔÈ TH Mapovtt Adyw TOD ye óvóparog où pðovńow Taig Aptnplaıg, GAN’ óvopat£cOnoov 
£u Kal vüv Kapwrideg “but in the present account I shall not begrudge the name to the arteries; 
let them even now be called ‘carotids’” (ibid.), the fact that this name is in use makes it clear that 
Galen has no intention of advocating another name (on the precedence of usage, see supra § 1.2 
and fn. 57-62); Kapwrig is indeed attested not only in the other books of the Doctrines (2.6.4 & 5 
[5.263 K]; 7.1.19 [5.592 K]; 7.3.25 & 26 [5.607 K]), but also widely in other treatises, mostly accom- 
panied by a cautious phrase “the so-called” such as ai kapwtides dvopatopevat “the so-called 
*carotids'" (Ven. art. diss. 9.12 [2.819 K], ed. I. Garofalo, Paris [CUF 459], 2008), ai kapwrideg 
Aeyopevat dptnpiat “the arteries called *carotids'" (Usu Puls. 2.1 [5.154 K], transl. D.J. Furley & 
J.S. Wilkie, Princeton N.J., 1984), or 16 [...] Zeüyog tàv Aprnpıav [...] 6 kaAo9o1 [...] EX maAatod 
Kapwridog “the pair of arteries that are from ancient times called ‘carotids’” (Usu Part. 16.12 
[4.332 K], ed. G. Helmreich [see fn. 72]). On the different meanings of the phrase “the so-called” 
uel sim. according to Galen, see In Hipp. Acut. Morb. Vict. 3.24 Helmreich (15.676-677 K), quoted 
by Manetti (2003, 201 and fn. 79), and my forthcoming study “‘Guillemets’ hippocratiques.” 
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physicians and philosophers (oi nAeiotoı tæv iatp@v TE Kal quAocóquv), who intercepted 
the nerves along with the arteries by their ligatures (äpa voc dptnpiats TA veüpa toig 
Bpöxoıg StaAapBdvovtes) and then saw the animal immediately become voiceless, thought 
that the effect was the work of the arteries and called it ‘stupor’ (kápoc)—wrongly, in my 
opinion, unless perhaps they mean to give the name stupor to voicelessness (dpwvio). In 
that case their error here would be only in the name (obtw yàp àv Övönatı póvov opái- 
Aowro); but they would be mistaken about the reality (nepi 8è tò npõãypa avTO àpaprávotev) 
itself if they should suppose that the animal becomes voiceless when the arteries are inter- 
cepted. 6 


Galen’s demonstration misses the point, as men are not endowed with the arterial 
network called 6ixtvoei6éc¢ nA£ypa ‘net-like plexus’ by Herophilus (and known as 
rete mirabile after Galen's phrase daunaotov mAeypa) which can be observed in ru- 
minants. Modern experiments eventually demonstrated that the long-known fact 
that pressure on carotids may cause unconsciousness™ is explained by the pres- 
ence of sensory receptors within the arterial wall of the carotid.” Nevertheless, 
Galen is right in showing how the name reflects the “additional beliefs" of the 
name-givers—thereby following Rufus of Ephesus: 


Kapwridag 6& Tas Sta Tob TPAXMAoV KolAag wvópağčov nádat, STL TLELOVTWV KÜPWÖEIG Kai 
dpwvot éyivovto: àq0n SE viv TO nàOnpo Ov TOV dpTNpPLOv, GAAG vevpwv aidðNTIkKÕV nE- 
YULKÖTWV nÀnotov: WOTE Ei EBEAOIC HETABEIVat ToŬvopa, ODK àv ápaprávoic. 





126 Plac. Hipp. Plat. 2.6.16-17 (5.266-267 K), ed. & transl. Ph. De Lacy [see fn. 15]. 

127 Seeinter alia von Staden (1989, 158-159); Frampton (2008, 179—189), who notes (p. 185) that 
“Andreas Vesalius (1514—64) was perhaps the first Renaissance anatomist to discern some of the 
anatomical discrepancies between the rete in animals and the corresponding arterial structure 
in man, although his understanding of both was far from complete." 

128 The antiquity of this observation is illustrated by the 31st metope from the south side of the 
Parthenon in Athens, which depicts “a centaur applying left carotid compression to the neck of 
a Lapith warrior" (see e.g. Thompson 1997, 131), or the testimony of Aristotle, who notes that 
“those who have the veins (vessels) in the neck compressed become unconscious" (oi tas £v TO 
abyévi qAépag KataAaußavönevor &vatoOnot yiyvovtat: Somn. Vig. 455b, transl. W.S. Hett, Cam- 
bridge Mass./London [LCL 288], 1936). However, Aristotle's statement does not imply, as Hey- 
mans (1967, 189) puts it, that *the term was already used in anatomy before Aristotle;" according 
to the evidence provided by transmitted texts, it first occurs in Rufus—who presents it nonethe- 
less as a well-established name (see infra and fn. 130). 

129 The explanation of the phenomenon called 'carotid sinus reflex' is due to the studies of 
Hering, Koch, Heymans and de Castro on the ‘carotid sinus’ (“the dilated portion of the bifurcat- 
ing common carotid artery:" Weiss/Baker 1933, 299; see also Webster/Gurdjian 1958, 376); the 
signals from these now called ‘arterial baroreceptors,’ localised in the arterial wall of the carotid 
sinus, are transmitted through branches of the glossopharyngeal nerve back to the central nerv- 
ous system (Milnor 1990, 226-227). 
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The large vessels that pass through the neck were long ago named carotids (‘numbing’), 
because when they were compressed, one became numb (carödes) and aphone. However, 
it has now been seen that this condition does not come from the arteries, but from the sen- 
sory nerves situated nearby so that if one wished to change this name, one would not make 
any mistake. °° 


The corollary claim expressed here by Rufus, that changing the name would not 
be inappropriate, is usually implied in Galen’s reasoning, but rejected on the 
ground that observance of usage should precede all other considerations.’ How- 
ever, Galen occasionally proposes another name to replace the term deemed in- 
appropriate to the reality it refers to. Thus, in the treatise On the Function of the 
Parts of the Body, while assessing the correctness of the name yttwv, he not only 
uses oíkoc in an accurate comparison illuminating the very nature of the peri- 
cardium (“it rather surrounds the heart like some kind of house"), but also quotes 
it among possible names for this component of the body (“this pericardium, 
whether one calls it ‘tunic’ or ‘membrane’ or ‘house’ or how he wishes"). 
Another striking example is provided in the fifth chapter of the third book of 
the Differences of Pulses. After a long discussion on how Archigenes handles the 
highly problematic word opoöpög ‘vehement’ (along with oqo8pótnc)? in his 
book on the “vehement pulse,"'? Galen concludes by giving his own opinion: 


130 Rufus of Ephesus, Corp. Hum. Appell. 210, ed. H. Gartner, Leipzig, 1970. Rufus’ and Galen's 
statements show that the link between kapwrig and kapóu-à ‘to plunge into deep sleep, numb, 
stun, stupefy,’ käpwoıg ‘heaviness of head, torpor, drowsiness,’ Kapwöng ‘drowsy, numb, stupe- 
fied/causing stupor,’ and kápog ‘heavy sleep, torpor, stupor’ (see DÉLG s.u. Kapow) seemed ob- 
vious to a native Greek speaker. The hypothesis of a direct link with kåpa ‘head,’ presented by 
Hyrtl (1880, 93-94) as “more accurate," and taken over by Askitopoulou et al. (2000, 487), that 
would imply a first meaning anatomically correct (‘vessels that bring the blood from the heart to 
the head,’ ‘head-arteries’), then forgotten and replaced by a so-called ‘folk etymology,’ appears 
morphologically, semantically and historically less likely. 

131 Seee.g. supra 8 1.2 and fn. 57-62; supra fn. 125. 

132 Xqo6pócis chosen by Galen to illustrate, at the very beginning of his treatise, the great va- 
riety of definitions that may be given to one word, and the methodological error of all those who 
say “such a pulse is vehement” (6 1ot608€ oquypuóc oqo8póc Eotı) instead of “such a pulse is 
called (kaAeitot) vehement" (Diff. Puls. 1.1 [8.494—496 K]). 

133 The ‘book’ (Aóyoc) ascribed by Galen to Archigenes under the name nepi o«08po0 opvypoð 
(Diff. Puls. 3.1 [8.637 K]) or nepi opoSpdtntos (e.g. Diff. Puls. 3.1 [8.643 K]) is obviously part of the 
whole ‘treatise’ (ypäyya: Diff. Puls. 3.7 [8.694 K]; mpaypateta: Lib. Prop. 8.6 [19.33 K]) entitled 
IIepi opvyu@v ‘On Pulses,’ as Galen makes clear in Diff. Puls. 2.6 (8.591 K). Galen's discussions 
on Archigenes' oqoópóc oquypóg cover the first five chapters of the third book of the Differences 
of Pulses (3.1-5 [8.637—670 K]). 
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even if he will, as always, comply with usage, and call opoôpóç the pulse “over- 
turning touch, that is beating vigorously and offering resistance" (ô dvatpenwv 
Tijv GOV, TOUTEOTIV loyupüg TE Kal dvTBATIKMs MANTTWwWV), he concedes that if 
he had been given the opportunity to be the name-giver, he would have preferred 
another name, etovos ‘tonic,’ because oqoópóc, according to Greek usage, also 
implies the idea of speed: 


If we had been the first to be fully entitled to establish the names of medical science (ei pèv 
OV Nets npæTo Thy GAnv &&ovoíav elyopev Tic HEOEWG TWV xarà TIL tecpucv óvopátwv), 
we would have called such a pulse ‘tonic’ (£0tovog), not ‘vehement’ (oqo6póc). But as it is 
already called ‘vehement’ by most people, we do not change the name (où petatiðepev 
Tovvopa), although we know that among Greek people the name vehemence (oqo6pótnc) 
is always said of a both vigorous and fast energy (kat évepyeiac det Aeyópevov toyupüg TE 
dpa xol taxeiac); for wrestling (naAaionato) is named ‘vehement’ when happening with 
both tension (ovvtovia) and speed, and men alike, when they act in a tonic and fast way, 
are called ‘vehement.’ And indeed, the lion’s species is unanimously named ‘vehement,’ 
because everybody sees that it acts with both tension and speed, so that if it had been in my 
power to establish the name, I would have named the simple quality of the pulses that are 
overturning touch and offering resistance to it ‘vigor’ (ioyUs), ‘strength’ (bwyn), ‘tonicity’ 
(evtovia), or used some other similar name, and I would have called the result of composi- 
tion of this [quality] and speed ‘vehemence.’ ”* Now, as the name vehemence became usual 
to most physicians in reference to one of the principal differences, I formed the opinion that 
one should not avoid it. Therefore I named, on the one hand, the pulse beating strongly 
(ebpwotws) ‘vehement’ (o«o6póc), and on the other hand the pulse beating without 
strength (4ppwotws) ‘indistinct’ (àpv8póc), as it makes no difference to say ‘strongly’ 
(evpwotws), ‘vigorously’ (ioyupds), ‘violently’ (Btaiws) or ‘tonically’ (ebtOvwe). ^ 


In this passage, while proposing another name to replace oqoópóq and ogo- 
Spotns, Galen does not explicitly call the “correctness” of these two terms into 
question; but this fact is clearly implied, as the passage occurs in precisely those 
sole preserved books which Galen expressly presents as devoted to this subject. 





134 I endorse the emendation of Janus Cornarius, who writes äv instead of oùx in the margin of 
his copy of the Aldine edition of 1525 (ThULB Jena: 2 Med. V, 2c, vol. 3, p. 19v): the transmitted 
text trv 6' &x TadTNS äpa Kai TÄXOLG oUvOetov OvK £káAeoa oqpo6pótnta “I (would) not have 
called the result of composition of this [quality] and speed 'vehemence"" is inconsistent with the 
context; moreover, the translation of L.M. Pino Campos [see fn. 60] ad loc., *habría denominado 
ala cualidad simple de los pulsos resistentes y repelentes del tacto fuerza, vigor, tensión o algún 
otro nombre similar, pero no vehemencia, porque está compuesta de tensión y de rapidez," 
which takes neither the opposition between pév (Thv pèv ånAñv notta...) and 6€ nor the struc- 
ture of the clause into account, and presupposes a predicate to the direct object containing an 
article (trv 8... obvOetov), is unconvincing. 

135 Diff. Puls. 3.5 (8.668-670 K). 
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Indeed, in the second chapter of the first book of the Differences of Pulses, after 
having lamented the “unnecessary research” of those who “struggle at length 
and endlessly for the correctness” of the name they have established, "5 Galen has 
announced that he would address the issue of the 6vopdatwv op8dTN¢ in the fol- 
lowing books, whereas the first book contains “all what is useful” for medical 
matters: 


But for our part, here too, avoiding their nonsense talk (pAvapia) and allowing them to dis- 
close anything they wish, we shall keep to what is useful, save that we already announce 
that for people willing to learn thoroughly about the definitions applied to pulses" or even 
about the correctness of the names themselves, everything is written in the books following 
this first one (roig BouAopévotg nepi THV KATA roug DPUypOUS dpwv, fj Kal nepi TOV 
ÖVOHATWV AUTWV Tis ópOótnroc Ernoßeiv, Ev voi HETA TODTO TO MPWTOV BıßAlov Artavra 
yéypantat). For this very book only contains what is useful (tò xprjoiiov), whithout han- 
dling any sophistical research (obSevdc TOV ooqiotikàv nTNpåTwv Eparttop_Evov): there- 
fore, if someone even should wish to omit those entirely, he could. Indeed, for the other 
treatises (npaypateiat), the one regarding the diagnosis of pulses (nepi Stayvwoews TOV 
opvypd@v) and the one regarding their causes (nepi TWV aitiwv), and also the one regarding 
the prognosis made through them (nepi tfj; 6 abtwv Mpoyvwoews),* only this book is 
necessary. The other books have been written in consideration of the annoyances caused 
by the sophists (npög te Tag THV 00YLOTWV EvoyAroetc) and for the understanding of the 
writings of other authors (kai mpoc 16 napakoAouBeiv roig TWV GAAWV ovyypóppoot), in full 
awareness of the meaning in which they use each name (eiĝótaç kað’ óvov onpatvopévou 
«£povotv Ékaotov TMV óvopátov). 7? 


A thorough reading of the Differences of Pulses shows that Galen is actually stick- 
ing to this opening statement.“ In the first book, he confines himself to termino- 
logical indications: for example, in his description of the differences of pulses 





136 Diff. Puls. 1.2 (8.498—499 K), quoted supra. 

137 Seefn. 146. 

138 See supra § 2.1 and fn. 80. 

139 Diff. Puls. 1.2 (8.499-500 K). 

140 Within the framework of this study, I can only provide below brief insights into the content 
of this treatise regarding Galen's views on language. I shall devote a future work to a compre- 
hensive study on the subject, which is still to be done (the translation of L.M. Pino Campos [see 
fn. 60] does not highlight these issues: e.g., the sixth chapter of the third book is simply summa- 
rized as a “criticism of the so-called ‘full pulse’” [ad loc.], whereas it is recognized, along with 
the seventh chapter, since von Staden's study (1995, 501), as *one of the more interesting ex- 
tant theoretical discussions of metaphor between Aristotle [Rhetoric, Poetics] and Eustathius' 
Homeric commentaries"). 
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regarding ‘tension,’ tóvoc, he merely mentions oqoópóc, without any com- 
ment; ^ in the following lines, having observed that the differences of pulses re- 
garding ‘the body of the artery,’ TO o@pa tfj áptnptac, involve an opposition 
referred to as ‘full’ (nAnpns)/‘empty’ (kevóc) “according to most physicians, and 
especially the most recent ones" (mapa p£v roig nAetorotc TOV latp@v, xoi pát- 
OTA toic vewrtepong), but as ‘hard’ (okAnpóc)/'soft' (naAakög) according to him, 
Galen does not pursue the issue any further, but simply indicates that *on the 
question whether it is more correct to name in this way or the other (ei 6' 6p80tTe- 
pov oUTWS, Tj Ekelvwg óvopátew), the person interested in this matter will be 
taught in the following books.” The second and third books, indeed, contain 
detailed surveys, for example, on the words Stapopa,'“* oqoó6póc"^ or mANpNs, ^ 
involving conclusions pertaining to adequacy between names and things: ^ 


61a TODTO Apyryévng HEV KAKÕŞ TA TIPWTA yévn TWV Ev voi oquypoic ÕLAPOPÕV notótrrac 
Qvópaoev, rjueic 62 óp8dq Kal Tabta Kai TAAAGA návra Stapopac, ÖBev Kol TOUTLLypanna TH 
Aóyq navi nepi opvypõv Stapopac Errounoäneda. 


Therefore, Archigenes badly named the first genera of differences of pulses ‘qualities,’ and 
we correctly named these and all the other 'differences:' hence we have entitled this whole 
discourse On the Differences of Pulses.” 


TOD HEV yóp OWHATOG adTOD TÅG Aptnplag ai MOLOTHTES, Ws dAtyov ÉunpooOev EdEiKvunev, 
ov TANPOTHs àv OvSE KEVÓTNG, GAAG OKÄNPOTNS TE Kal HOAAKÖTNS WVOHATOVTO ÖLKALÖTEPOV’ 
Tis & éyKeyvpéevng ovoias avtijg TO rtocóv OPES EV dv ctc dvopdoete TANPOTNTA xoi 
KEVÖTNTA. 


The qualities of the body itself, of the artery, as we were showing a little earlier, would be 
more rightly named, rather than ‘fullness’ or ‘emptiness,’ ‘hardness’ or ‘softness;’ whereas 


141 “There are three of them: one is strong in terms of tension (eWpwotos tà TOVW); it is called 
‘vehement’ (opoöpög). The other, strengthless (&4ppwotos), is named ‘indistinct’ (áuvópóc). The 
intermediate between them doesn't have any proper name (i6tov övopa); but this one also is 
referred to by means of a formula (GAAG xai voUtov TW Adyw ÖnAoünev)” (Diff. Puls. 1.5 [8.508 K]). 
142 Diff. Puls. 1.5 (8.508-509 K). 

143 See Diff. Puls. 2.10 (8.625-635 K). 

144 See Diff. Puls. 3.1-5 (8.637-670 K). 

145 See Diff. Puls. 3.6 (8.670-685 K). 

146 Whereas the fourth book is dedicated to an in-depth discussion of the definitions given by 
his predecessors. 

147 Diff. Puls. 2.10 (8.634 K). 
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someone would be correct in naming the quantity of the contained stuff itself ‘fullness’ or 
‘emptiness.’ ^? 


We can thus conclude that, significantly, Galen sometimes agrees to engage ina 
discussion about the “correctness of a name.” However, he constantly claims that 
he does so with reluctance, because of his concern for “meanings,” onpatvopeva, 
as stressed, for example, in his discussion of Stapopa: 


We have put in parallel many quotations, not because we were so concerned for the name 
Stapopa, but in order to show that the signification was manifold (iv’ émSetEwpev TO on- 
patvopevov moAvetdéc Ov). ^? 


The purpose of these discussions, which is to avoid misconceptions about facts, 
is summarized with a colourful comparison at the beginning of the second book: 


This book does not claim to yield the same utility as the previous one: the same relationship 
as the one between hellebore or scammony and bread or meat can be found between what 
will now be said and what has been said. For the latter had the power to feed healthy minds, 
the former to cleanse bad opinions, just like diseases. ^? 


This conclusion aligns exactly with what Galen says of his treatise On the Correct- 
ness of Names, which is intended to show “that etymology is an impostor:"?! that 
names do not necessarily reflect the nature of things. 


3 Does Galen practice etymology? 


The question remains as to whether Galen also practices etymology in a positive 
way, despite his pronouncements against it. As a matter of fact, within such a 
framework, four mentions of etymology in various treatises’ may seem some- 
what surprising, insofar as they do not take place in a polemical context. There- 
upon, in the absence of any explicit Galenic definition of etymology, it is worth 
trying to infer from Galen's examples which type of explanations he considers 


148 Diff. Puls. 3.6 (8.683 K), transl. (modified) B. Morison 2008, p. 152. On the conclusion about 
o«o8póc, see supra and fn. 135. 

149 Diff. Puls. 2.10 (8.629 K). 

150 Diff. Puls. 2.1 (8.566 K). 

151 See supra § 1.1; 2 (Introduction); 2.3. 

152 Le., those that occur neither in the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (see supra 8 1.1) nor 
in the Differences of Fevers (see supra § 1.2). 
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etymological, in order to find out if any of his numerous explanations of words’? 
can be regarded as such. 


3.1 Four evocations of etymology in separate contexts 


Only four passages, scattered throughout the whole Galenic corpus, provide, in 
a consistent pattern, an explanation of a word that Galen explicitly recognizes as 
etymological: 


Ovopatovot 6£ TOV KATE TAV NAtkiav TAUTNV TIEHTTEAOV, We oi Taig ETUPOAOYIals XaipOVTES 
aol, Napa TO Ernieunteodau trv eic ‘At6ov nourhv. 


And they call the man in this age an ‘outcast’ (pempelos), as say those who are fond of ety- 
mologies, from being cast out (ekpempesthai) on the road leading to Hades. ^* 


xpourtáAag 8 ötı navteg oi "EAAnveg óvopátouot Tas EF otvov pAópag Tic KEPAATs £06nAov. 
OUTWG yoUv Evior Kal trjv éropoAoy(av énoujoavro Tig npoonyopiaç and Tod kåpnvov 
náAAeo8at yeyovevaı PAOKOVTEG. 


It is clear that all Greeks call kraipalai the harm caused by wine to the head. Some indeed 
have given the etymology of the name: they affirm that it comes from the fact that the head 
(karenon) is agitated (pallesthai).° 


pwvuxa é EoTt TA GUPOSovta, ouvnpnpévou TOD ÖVOHATOG, WG Paot oi Tas ETUPOAOYIAG 
TIU@VTEG, Ek TOD HovwvuXaG, nenep £yovotv övwv Svuyas [sic]. 


Monukha are animals endowed with teeth on both sides: '° the name has been contracted, 
as say those who hold etymologies in esteem, from mononukhes, since they have donkey 
(onön) hooves (onukhes). 





153 See supra, Introduction. 

154 San. Tu. 5.12.29 (6.380 K), ed. K. Koch [see fn. 77]. 

155 In Hipp. Aph. 5.5 (17b.788-789 K). See supra fn. 55 on the Arabic translation of this passage. 
156 The substantivized adjective tà åppóðovta does not belong to the explanation of the word 
pwvvya, but is given as an alternative denomination, expressing another distinctive feature of 
solipeds (on the contrary, ruminants are fissipeds). Dictionaries translate ion. àj«pó6uv/ 
Aanpwöwv ‘with incisor-teeth in both jaws’ (LSJ), ‘endowed with upper and lower incisors’ 
(BDAG), which fits the realia (ruminants lack upper incisors, but have molars on both jaws); 
however, the Greek term is less precise, as ó60U (ion. 65wv) only has the broad meaning ‘tooth.’ 
157 In Hipp. Artic. 1.27 (18a.359 K). By a strange coincidence, the transmitted text makes sense, 
as donkeys belong to solipeds. But it would be more satisfactory, instead of övwv, to read a form 
of uövog “single,” as already seen by Janus Cornarius, who writes uövoug in the margin of his 
copy of the Aldine edition of 1525 (ThULB Jena: 2 Med. V, 2e, vol. 5, p. 273r). The Latin translation 
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TA EEEXOVTA TOV XEIPWV óvopiátovot Bevapa Tapa TO Beiveiv, wg Eviot BOVAOVTAL TMV xat- 

povtwv érupoAoyíotc. TOUTOIS yàp toic EZEXOVOL naiopev Soanep dv naiwpev. Eviot ÔÈ ob 
, Y spi x N PESE OPERARE , , 

rtàvta TA EEEXOVTA TH xeipóg koAeto8at qaotv, AAAA LOVA TA UNO TOŤ HEYAAOLG 6okroAotc. 


The prominent parts of the hands are named thenara after ‘to beat’ (theinein), as wish some 
of those who are fond of etymologies. Indeed, when we strike, we do it by means of these 
very prominences. Yet some say that not all the prominent parts of the hands, but only that 
the parts under the thumbs are so called. #8 


Even if Galen seems to deny any responsibility for the explanation in assigning it 
to “those who are fond of etymologies,” oi Taig £rupoAoyíoic yatpovreg uel sim., 
this explicit recourse to etymology still remains striking, as it appears unneces- 
sary to the chain of reasoning in all four cases. The word néymneAoc, which is 
evoked at the end of the fifth book of the treatise On the Preservation of Health as 
the name of the third stage of old age, illustrated by the example of the grammar- 
ian Telephus, *who bathed only twice or thrice a month" (because very old per- 
sons “are unable to tolerate frequent baths”)," follows two other names (those 
of the two first stages) occurring without any etymological explanation.’ The 
three other appear in Hippocratic commentaries, among countless other expla- 
nations of Hippocratic words. 


edited by Cornarius (Basel, Froben, 1549) bears solum unguem (vol. 6, col. 961d). Chartier (Paris, 
Pralard, 1679, vol. 12, p. 307b) prints 6vwv övvyaç but translates unum unguem, followed by the 
equivalent póvov övvya (this translation is taken over verbatim by Kühn [see fn. 1], 1829). Ancient 
scholarly explanations, to which Galen acts as a tributary (see infra and fn. 163-164), support 
such a hypothesis: põvvě: 6 piav OmAnv Exwv, povovuyoc (Hesychius, p 2061, ed. K. Latte, Co- 
penhagen, 1966); pwvuxas trrtouc: ånò TOD póvoç Kal TOD Óvu£ óvuxoc yiveTat uovóvuyac: Kal 
artoßoAf| TOD v kai kpáoet, uwvuxag (Etymologicum Magnum, 593.9-11, ed. Th. Gaisford, Oxford, 
1848). However, the manuscript tradition of the commentary on Hippocrates' Joints (viz. Par. Gr. 
1849; Laur. Plut. 74.7) does not show any variants at this place (I thank warmly Amneris Roselli 
for these data). 

158 In Hipp. Fract. 1.20 (18b.364 K). 

159 San. Tu. 5.12.28-29 (6.379 K). Galen refers here to a previous passage describing the healthy 
diet and lifestyle of this exemplary old man “who almost lived to be a hundred" (ibid. 5.4 [6.333- 
334 K]), probably to be identified as the contemporary second-century CE Stoic grammarian Tele- 
phus of Pergamum, tutor of the emperor Lucius Verus (Swain 1996, 55). 

160 In TÒ pèv npáov avtod pEpos, Ó «10» TWV WUOYEPÖVTWV óvopátovot, 6vvapévov ETL TH 
TOALTLKA TIPATTELV “the first part of (old age), called that of sprightly old men, when they are still 
able to be involved in public affairs” (San. Tu. 5.12.28 [6.379 K], ed. K. Koch [see fn. 77]), the cir- 
cumstantial participle more likely expresses time (as in Green’s translation [see fn. 78] in which) 
rather than cause (as in Kiihn’s translation [see n. 1] propterea quod), so that it can hardly be 
considered an etymological explanation. 
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Furthermore, there is no obvious criterion for the choice of these specific 
words for etymological explanation. Infrequency, for example, cannot be taken 
into account: while mépmeAoc, a hapax legomenon in Galen, is only found else- 
where in the Hellenistic poet Lycophron, ! the others are well known in Greek 
literature, since Homeric poems (u@vvé and 0£vop) or since the classical period 
(kpoimaAn), 0évap also being used by Galen. It is not impossible that these four 
examples merely reflect Galen's fine philological education and keen passion for 
culture; '? in any case, they belong to traditional scholarship, '® as they are found, 
very similarly worded, in lexica, scholia and commentaries." 


3.2 What is an etymological explanation according to Galen? 


Whatever the answer to this (perhaps unanswerable) question might be, a review 
of the examples of explanations characterized by Galen as etymological does not 
give a clear idea of how etymology is meant. 

At first glance, most of these explanations do not rest on connections within 
a derivational family. Admittedly, the case of néuneAos and népmeo8at may seem 
debatable, as the ending -£Aog can be found in some other words, and in partic- 
ular in verbal derivatives;'? but this unproductive ending is far from working as 


161 Lyc., Alex. 682 and 826 (excluding grammarians, lexicographers and scholiasts). 

162 On which see fn. 2. 

163 On Galen's *profound, pervasive, often indirect and unspoken indebtedness to Hellenistic 
writers in a variety of domains, including scholarship on Hippocratic texts," see von Staden 2009 
(quotation p. 155). In this respect, an interesting example of “the conditioning of the Alexandrian 
philological tradition" is given by D. Manetti (2003, 203, fn. 85): in the commentary In Hipp. Artic. 
1.29 (18a.362 K), when peAeSovac ‘worries’ is explained by tà u£An &5ovoau ‘devouring the limbs,’ 
“the discussion seems to be a scholar excursus for its own sake,” as “the word is absent from 
Hippocratic lemma." See also next fn. 

164 Galen's explanation of méumtedoc is found, inter alia, in Suda, n 958 (ed. A. Adler, Leipzig, 
1928-1938) and Etymologicum Gudianum, n 458 (ed. F.W. Sturz, Leipzig, 1818); of kpourtóAot, in 
Suda, « 2357 and Etymologicum Gudianum, x 312; of pwvvxa, in Hesychius and Etymologicum 
Magnum (see fn. 157); of 0£vop, in Eustathius’ Commentary on the Iliad, 2.84, 8 553, ad 5.339 (ed. 
M. van der Valk, Leiden, 1976), and Etymologicum Gudianum, 0 256. As these Byzantine works 
draw on earlier sources, it is most probable that they share with Galen a common scholarly back- 
ground. 

165 See Buck /Petersen (1945, 355; 361-362); Chantraine (1933, 243), who quotes five adjectives 
related to verbs: 8£eAog ‘visible,’ cf. 5€ato; &ikeAoc and tkeAog ‘resembling,’ cf. eikwv, Eoıka; 
oTvpeAög ‘solid,’ cf. OTUPW; ebtpänteAog ‘changeable, witty,’ cf. Tpémw; 0£okeAog ‘divine, mar- 
velous,’ cf. kéAopot. 
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a suffix. The case of żyw and £xeivog is clearer, as £- and -yw both lack of linguis- 
tic motivation.’ Finally, the changes from xparía to kopóta, kàprvov rtàAAeo8at 
to xpauriüÀn, övwv Óvu£ to p@vvé and Beiveiv to 0£vap all involve the addition, 
subtraction, transposition and substitution of letters or syllables which are char- 
acteristic of Stoic etymological practice. 9 

However, Prodicus’ interpretation of qA£ypa clearly involves a productive 
suffix: for a native Greek speaker, the link between «Aéypa and 
Aéyetv/nepAey8at is obviously as apparent as the one between npäyna and 
npatteiv/nenpöxdau'“ or mpdotaypa and npootárrew/npooreráy0ou. 7? 

Yet the way in which this last example is understood is of particular signifi- 
cance, as the numerous explanations of words one can find in Galen's writings 
apparently rely, as far as we can see, on connections between motivated terms 
sharing the same root. For example, in the passage of the second book of the 
Therapeutic Method," the link between the name of the disease and “the dam- 
aged part" (mAeupitic ‘pleuritis’” and ı\eupa ‘side, flank,’ neputveupovía ‘perip- 
neumonia’ and mAevpwv ‘lung,’ ioxıäg ‘hip ache’? and ioyiov ‘hip,’ 6@8aApia 
*ophthalmia' and óq0oApóc ‘eye’), or “those who first cured them" (xelpwvetov 
‘chironium’ and Xeipwv ‘Cheiron,’ the centaur), or “those who were affected” 
(tnAEgtov ‘telephium’ and TiAeqoc ‘Telephus,’ the son of Heracles), is so obvi- 
ous that it is not mentioned. Yet payeSatva is explained with two verbs express- 
ing the idea of ‘eating’ (ñ u£v payéðaiva návtwç Eotiv EAKOG £oOtópievov, fi 
avaßıBpworov, Ñ öntwg àv £9EAn Tis Óvopáterv *phagedaena is, in general, an ul- 
cer that eats away or erodes, or whatever someone might wish to term it"), the 
first of which is a present root associated to the aorist root pay- by suppletion. 


166 Yet keivog is an ionic and poetic form of &eivoc. 

167 See$1.1and fn. 38. 

168 On the great productivity of -uo, see Chantraine 1933, 190; Buck /Petersen 1945, 221-244. 
169 Seeinter alia Plat., Symp. 182a; Lach. 179d; Alc. 124e; Dem., Chers. 75; Fals. Leg. 77. 

170 See e.g. Plat., Resp. 423c; Leg. 926a; Ps.-Dem., In Dionysod. 41. Thus one can hardly agree 
with J. Jouanna (2009 [1974], 94-95, fn. 2) that “when qA£ypa became a cold humor,” the physi- 
cians “usually did no longer feel the connection between pAéypa and pAeypaivetv” (my transla- 
tion). As long as there is no blurring of its structure by a phonetic change, a motivated term 
remains indeed analyzable (and thus liable to reacquisition of semantic compositionality, i.e. 
remotivation), even if its meaning has evolved: see e.g. Rousseau 2017a. 

171 Quoted supra: see Introduction and fn. 13. 

172 This disease, characterized by severe pain in the flank, with cough and fever, could corre- 
spond to pneumonia as well as pleurisy: see J. Jouanna, fn. ad Hipp., Epid. V, 3.1 (5.204 Littré), 
Paris (CUF 407), 2000, with relevant bibliography. 

173 See fn. 11. 
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Similarly, Eprıng ‘herpes’ is closely linked with the verb Eprıw ‘to crawl:’ Galen 
notices that this dermatosis, “leaving its former position, spreads to other 
[places]” “in the same way as a crawling beast” (öiknv £pnovrog 0nptov), “as the 
name makes clear" (wonep Tobvona noñ). Likewise, the disease called 
EruivuKtig 'epinyctis' 5 owes its name to the fact that “it occurs at night (vuKtwp),” 
axpoxopSwv ‘thin-necked wart’ to the fact that “it is borne on the outermost sur- 
face (kat äkpag Tic Emupaveiac) of the skin,” vuxtóAanp ‘nyctalopia’ to the fact 
that it consists in “failure of vision at night (tig vuxróc)." 76 

This passage of the Therapeutic Method could be seen as a special case, as it 
specifically aims at explaining the names assigned to diseases by the Ancients; 7 
but many other observations on derivational links between motivated terms are 
found in Galenic texts; '? in particular, all explanations introduced by the phrase 





174 See fn. 12. 

175 Andnotepinoctis, as translated by I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley: see OED s.u. epinyctis. This 
affection is obviously distinct from eponychia (contra Johnston & Horsley), as it has no connec- 
tion with nails: see Rousseau 2016, 464-465 (on éntvuxtic) and 235-236 (on the Hippocratic 
name of nail inflammation napwvuxin). 

176 Meth. Med. 2.2 (10.84 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]. 

177 "The inconsistency of the names which those who first applied them assigned to diseases" 
(TV åvwpadiav TWV óvopátov, à KATA THV VOONHATWV Erveykav oi nipirot 0£puevou: Meth. 
Med. 2.2 (10.81-82 K), transl. I. Johnston & G.H.R. Horsley [see fn. 10]; “the anomalies aris[en] in 
the application of names by the ancients” (oUtw oov åvwpáov TÜV 6vopaTwv Tijs 0£o&uc vola 
ápyatotc yeyevnpevns): ibid. (10.84 K). 

178 This remark, based on my personal reading, is borne out by several studies of Galenic 
word analysis: see F. Skoda (2001, 181 and 191-192), who shows through many examples (in- 
cluding, e.g., the linking of Bnxiov ‘coltsfoot’ with BE ‘cough,’ EupoetSés ‘sword-shaped, en- 
siform, xiphoid’ with Zipog ‘sword,’ d@iaots ‘ophiasis’ with dtc ‘serpent,’ or åAwnekia 
‘alopecia’ with dAwrıng ‘fox’) that Galen “was able to highlight the word families:” “seeking the 
etymological links between the words, he probably also perceived the formation processes;” ac- 
cordingly, he oftentimes “implicitly traces a derivational relationship pattern” (my translation). 
D. Manetti (2003, 212), reaches the same conclusion: “Galen’s etymological analysis is first and 
foremost focused on derived terms, and not on np@ta dvopata (‘primary names’)” (my transla- 
tion). If the case of some examples were debatable (as the explanation of neAeöövag by Ta neAn 
é6ovoac, referred to by D. Manetti (2003, 203, fn. 85) [quoted supra, fn. 163]), Manetti’s statement 
“first and foremost” (sopratutto) seems indisputable. See also, e.g., Morison (2008, 128): “it is 
important to observe that Galen’s explanation relies on the simplest of etymological decomposi- 
tions of the word ‘asplanchnos’ and presupposes that the alpha privative and the word 
‘splanchnos’ have a certain meaning (and remains neutral as to how they manage to mean what 
they do). In this respect, his explanation of the correctness of the word is of a slightly different 
character to (and a good deal more plausible than) the ones in the Cratylus.” On the characteri- 
zation of these analyses of derivational and compositional patterns as ‘etymological’ from a 
modern point of view, see infra and fn. 183. 
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&onep toÜvopa SnAoi/wonep ToŬvopa vapWg Evdeikvutaı “as the name makes 
clear/clearly indicates" uel sim.*” are of this kind.'?? Among other examples, in 
the commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, the disease name ortaopóc ‘convul- 
sion, spasm’ is linked to the passive verb onéo@at ‘to be torn, convulsed:’ 


6 ortaopóc, WG Kal TOUVOHA AUTO 8nAoi, OMWHEVWV Ertl TAG oikelag KEPaAas yiveTat TOV 
Huov. 


Convulsion, as the name itself also makes clear, occurs when the muscles are convulsed on 
their own heads. ?! 


In a similar way, the compound adjective ópotopepég ‘homoeomerous’ is associ- 
ated with its two components, the adjective 6potoc ‘similar’ and pépos ‘part’ 
(through a derivative of the same root, pópiov ‘portion, constituent part’): 


ÖNOLONEPEG SE EOTL HÖPLOV, WG Kai vobvopa AUTO GaPas EvbeikvuTal, TO Staipovpevov eic 
Spota rtávtr pópta. 


A part is homoeomerous, as the name itself also clearly indicates, if its division results in 
entirely similar parts. 





179 About fifteen examples are found in the Galenic corpus. 

180 The same observation on the ‘indication’ (daläla, viz. örAwoıg or évbetktc: see fn. 54) given 
by a word explicitly described as ‘derived’ (mustaqqan) is found in the treatise On Medical 
Names: “We deduce the meaning (ma nà) of this name (viz. mupetdc) in the language of the 
Greeks from what the word itself indicates (min daldlati nafsi l-lafzi), namely that it is a name 
derived (mustaqqun) from the name ‘fire,’ and what the meaning of the name ‘fire’ indicates is 
that it is an abundant and burning heat" (Med. Nom., fol. 103' [p. 17, 1. 13-14], ed. J. Meyerhof/ 
M. Schacht [Germ. transl. p. 31, 1. 25-28] [see fn. 55], transcr. & transl. R. Alessi [see fn. 1]). 

181 In Hipp. Aph. 6.39 (18a.62 K). 

182 Meth. Med. 1.6 (10.48 K). It is not easy to ascertain the function of such a formula. At first 
glance, these two examples could be seen as involving the idea of adequacy between names and 
things. However, a review of all the Galenic examples of this formula (see fn. 179) shows that it 
is primarily used to explain the names themselves, rather than their relation to their referent; 
e.g., in another passage of the Therapeutic Method: vopáčw 6& åvoporopepéç, onep oUv Kal 
avo tobvopa év8elkvuroat, TO ovykeipevov é& dvopoiwv pepwv “I name ‘non-homceomerous,’ as 
the name itself also indicates, what is made up of dissimilar parts" (Meth. Med. 7.6 [10.476 K]). 
In such a case, it is difficult to determine whether this formula also entails as a result, at least 
implicitly, that the name of a thing is appropriate to its nature, or simply means that the word is 
motivated—and therefore almost does not need to be defined. If so, even the examples like 
onaopóc and dpotopepés might not involve the idea of correspondence between names and 
things. 
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Consequently, two quite different conclusions can be drawn when considering 
the examples of analyses regarded as etymological by Galen. If the focus is placed 
on the example of pAéypa explained by means of QAéyw/neqAéy0at, one can in- 
fer that the connections involving derivational patterns between motivated terms 
sharing the same root were identified by Galen as etymological, and therefore 
that Galen largely practised etymology, even if he never admitted to that. 

On the other hand, if the account of pAéypa by means of QAéyw/neqAéy8at, 
ascribed to Prodicus and not taken over by Galen, is regarded as an exception, '** 
one can conclude that since the explanations involving motivated terms are 
hardly ever characterized by Galen as ‘etymological,’ what Galen means by ety- 
mology is not any kind of word explanation, but the practice of addition, subtrac- 
tion, transposition and substitution of letters or syllables known as specific to 
Stoic etymology. If one assumes that Galen does not regard his own explanations 
as etymological, then there is no inconsistency, from his point of view, between 
being prejudiced against etymology and giving numerous word explanations 
throughout his writings. 

In any case, this distinction between two types of explanations may not seem 
entirely satisfactory, as it involves the modern concept of linguistic motivation— 
and, accordingly, the distinction between synchronic and diachronic explana- 
tion, ^ which is of course foreign to Galen's thought. 

However, a distinction of different kinds of etymologies, as set forth in 
Varro's De Lingua Latina—Galen would follow the Alexandrian tradition, rather 
than the Stoic one^—may also seem debatable: as granted by D. Manetti, the 
“field of application” of *Galen's word analysis” is “very vast” and is not limited 
to “poetic words," as among Alexandrian grammarians according to Varro;!* 


183 Which is the case within the framework of a modern conception of etymology: see fn. 178; 
and also R.J. Hankinson (1994, 179), who labels as “etymological” Galen’s explanation of evetia 
by its two components (evekia Ev yàp o06&v AAN Eoriv f] Eb Exovoa Etc [Thrasyb. 5.824 K]: see 
supra fn. 16); D. Manetti 2003 (203: “It should be noted, in fact, that Galen quite often uses an 
analysis of words of an etymological type, both in comments and in other works;" 211: “Galen’s 
extensive use of etymology” [my translation]). 

184 On the possibility of discrepancies within the Galenic corpus between different treatises 
written across different periods for different purposes, see supra, Introduction. 

185 Seee.g. P. Swiggers' *minimal definition" supra, fn. 17. 

186 This interesting hypothesis, put forward by D. Manetti (2003, 211), leads to the conclusion 
that "it is certainly no coincidence that Galen's etymological analysis is first and foremost fo- 
cused on derived terms, and not on mp@ta óvópara [primary names']" (2003, 212) [my transla- 
tion]. 

187 Manetti 2003, 211 (my translation). 
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moreover, there is no mention in Galen of different ways of etymologizing, 
whereas etymology is expressly referred to as a Stoic practice. 


4 Conclusion 


As is clearly expressed by the strong connection established between ‘etymol- 
ogy,’ étupodoyia, and the question of the ‘correctness of names,’ óvopátuv 
óp8ótnc, Galen's fierce indictment against etymology has its roots in the Platonic 
dialogue from which it borrows its traditional subtitle. Indeed, the question of the 
“correctness of names,” which Galen, in keeping with tradition, understands as 
the question of adequacy between names and things, is excluded from the scope 
of medical practice (Ew tig NHETEPag TEXvNg): endorsing Socrates’ conclusion at 
the end of the Cratylus, Galen points out that science (£ruotriun) has to do with 
things (npdypata), not with words (övönarta). Hence, as is shown by a careful 
analysis of his mentions of etymology in polemical contexts, Galen does not 
blame etymology as such, but the inappropriate use of it as a premise (Añppa) 
within scientific research (in the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato), or the inap- 
propriate prominence given to it at the expense of customary usage (ouvrjOeia) 
when assigning meanings (onpatvopeva) to words (in the Differences of Fevers). 

This perspective leaves room for etymological practice—i.e. for assessments 
of the congruence of names with things—not only for the dialectician, for which 
it is the main activity (StaAexttKod HEV yàp onép Óvopárov ópOótnroc oxo- 
mteio8at), as stressed by the treatise On Critical Days, but also for Galen himself: 
he is regularly led, for teaching purposes, to highlight the discrepancies between 
names and things, in order to prevent his readers from the potential mistakes in- 
duced by the “additional beliefs" (npoo80£atópevo) that the name-givers may 
have attached to names, and/or in order to “cleanse” (€xxa@aipetv) their minds 
“from bad opinions” (tas poxOnpac 8ó6£ac), just as hellebore or scammony do in 
case of diseases. This very reason, given at the beginning of the second book of 
the Differences of Pulses, where Galen (as in the third book) explicitly addresses 
the issue of óvopåtwv ópOótnc, echoes the aim of his treatise On the Correctness 
of Names, namely to show that “etymology is an impostor.” This drives him to 
regularly observe the inappropriateness of medical words, when a word is likely 
to mislead about the medical matter to which it is referring. 

In such a context, the four non-polemical quotations of an explanation ex- 
plicitly recognized by Galen as etymological remain striking. As they belong to 
traditional scholarship, they may well merely reflect Galen's deep fondness for 
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philology.'®* At any rate, the fact that Galen never endorses an explanation which 
he labels etymological, even in these four particular examples (assigned to “those 
who are fond of etymologies,” oi toig ETunoAoyloıg yaipovtes uel sim.), raises 
doubt as to whether he considers his own explanations of words—labeled as ety- 
mological by modern readers'?—as such. 

Yet this issue cannot be easily fixed: a negative answer may seem tempting, 
as all explanations quoted by Galen, except one, involve addition, subtraction, 
transposition and substitution of letters or syllables, which are characteristic of 
Stoic etymological practice. However, the fact that Prodicus' explanation of 
qAéypa by means of QAéyw/neqAéy8at, involving a productive suffix, also falls 
under etymology according to Galen leaves open the possibility of a broader un- 
derstanding of this practice, including the numerous Galenic explanations of 
words that rely on connections within a derivational family. 

Unfortunately, the extant texts do not offer further evidence. As regards the 
treatise on Medical Names, whose first book is only preserved in an Arabic trans- 
lation from Syriac, the comparison with Galenic phraseology as well as the evi- 
dence of other Arabic translations of texts still preserved in Greek suggest that 
the terms alternately rendered by means of German Wortableitung and Etymolo- 
gie in the available translation ultimately go back to a Greek phrase expressing 
derivation (napayeodaı, napovopáčeoða, [napwvunwg] óvopátgo8ot Anö/napa/ 
ék uel sim.)—except perhaps in a single instance of this treatise, featuring Prodi- 
cus’ interpretation of pAéypa, if one assumes that both Greek words, ‘derivation’ 
and ‘etymology,’ standing in the same sentence, are rendered by terms based on 
the same Arabic verb. ?? 


188 And hence do not need to be considered as inconsistent with the other mentions of etymolo- 
gy: see the caveat on the possibility of discrepancies supra, Introduction. 

189 See fn. 183. This does not imply that modern readers agree with ancient explanations: ac- 
cording to modern etymology, there is no link between kap8ía and kpatia, neurteAog and 
ėknépneoðar, xpouráAn and Kapa, or 0évop and Beivw. Contrariwise, pwvvé is analysed as a com- 
pound signifying ‘provided with single hooves, single-hoofed,’ in the same way as the Ancients 
did—except that instead of “*povF(o)-ovvé with syllable dissimilation and compositional length- 
ening,” Saussure's hypothesis **op-Gvv£ with an old zero grade of IE *sem- (see eic ‘one’)” seems 
more probable (EDG s.u.; see already P. Chantraine 1977, DÉLG s.u.). The “semantic develop- 
ment" of pAéypa, derivative of pAéyw, is “unexplained” for R. Beekes 2010 (EDG s.u. pAéyw), as 
it was already for J. Taillardat 1980 (“not resolved:" DELG s.u. qQA£yo), despite the reference to 
Jouanna 1974, 92 sq. (see fn. 67). 

190 See supra 81.2 and fn. 55; 8 2.2 and fn. 98, on the highly improbable presence of &tunoAoyla 
in the (lost) Greek text of the treatise On Examining the Best Physicians; full discussion in 
Alessi/Rousseau (forthcoming). If so, any comments on Galen's views on etymology drawing on 
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In any case, the question of whether derivation, from Galen’s point of view, 
is included within etymology remains open. Therefore, since there are ultimately 
very few examples of explanations explicitly labeled as etymological in the Ga- 
lenic corpus, a study of the status of etymology within the tradition of Greek med- 
ical lexicography, on which Galen is heavily dependent,’ may shed decisive 
light on the question.” 
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Part Ill: Poetical Practices of Etymology 


Athanassios Vergados 

Etymological Explanations of Fish-names in 
Oppian’s Halieutica: Between Poetry, 
Philology, and Scholarship 


1 Introduction 


Oppian’s Halieutica is certainly not most Classicists’ reading of choice. In five 
books and 3506 verses this didactic poem from the second century AD (published 
between 177 and 180, during the joint reign of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus) 
professes to teach its audience about ichthyology and the catching of fish. Among 
other things, it discusses the habitat and mating habits of various kinds of fish; 
which kinds of fish fall prey to each other; and technical aspects of fishing (e.g. 
what is the right season, what is the proper way of catching specific kinds of fish; 
what sorts of tricks do fishermen use to catch them; but also the hunting of mon- 
strous fishes, «rjtea, such as whales and dog-fishes). Wilamowitz famously 
thought of the Halieutica as “terrifyingly boring” (erschreckend langweilig) and 
spoke of “insipid book-wisdom” (abgestandene Buchweisheit),' while for many 
years research on this poem had focused on the sources of the poet’s information 
(Quellenforschung) or to textual issues, rather than enquiring into the poem’s li- 
terary qualities. Thus, there exists a number of articles in which emendations to 
Oppian’s text have been proposed,’ as well as papers exploring, for instance, 
what the relationship is between Oppian’s didactic poem and Aelian’s Historia 


1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 1912 (3rd ed.), 255-256. Contrast Goldhill 2004: “It is a pity that Clas- 
sicists are unfamiliar with Oppian and Ps.-Oppian. The fact that there are over 50 Byzantine man- 
uscripts of Oppian extant indicates something of the popularity of the Halieutica... What's more, 
the Halieutica's bizarre combination of tales of fish and eroticism, surprising myths and scien- 
tific curiosity, academic obscurity and odd folklore, should be meat and drink to post-modern 
literary critics. More traditionally minded scholars too should be taken by this Greek poetry writ- 
ten for Roman emperors—the Halieutica is addressed to Marcus Aurelius, the Cynegetica to Ca- 
racalla. It is a precious testimony of Greek literary culture at work in the upper echelons of Ro- 
man patronage." 

2 E.g., West 1963, 58-59; Gow 1968; Giangrande 1970, a reply to Gow’s article on textual critical 
issues, also with observations of a more general nature. On the Halieutica in general, see Effe 
1977, 137-153; Toohey 1996, 199—204 (who treats the poet of the Halieutica as identical to that of 
the Cynegetica); Póhlmann 1973, 869-872. Further, Wilkins 2008, 324—325; James 1969; Brioso 
Sánchez 1994, 273-277. The text quoted here is that of Fajen 1999a. An overview of the literature 
on the poem from the 1930s to 1999 can be found in Fajen 1999b. 
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Animalium.? Ancient audiences, however, appreciated the Halieutica more than 
modern ones, considering that it was used as a school-text in Byzantium; it was 
commented on, and scholia on the poem have been transmitted;^ and there exist 
prose paraphrases of it which may have been used in an educational environment 
or may have aimed at making the content of the poem more accessible.’ 

Luckily, interest in the poem has been burgeoning in recent years, 5 and it is 
to this surge of interest in the Halieutica that I wish to contribute by showing that 
in Oppian there is often more than meets the eye. The poetry of the Halieutica 
repays careful examination. Not only will students of ancient zoology find some- 
thing of interest in this didactic poem, but also the literary scholar. In what fol- 
lows I will explore the use and function of etymological explanations of fish- 
names in the Halieutica. As the ensuing analysis will show, the etymological ex- 
planations help inscribe Oppian in a poetic, especially didactic, tradition in 
which this kind of explanation of names was de rigueur, as several studies have 
shown. Etymological explanation of (proper) names is a stylistic device used in 
Greek poetry already from archaic times.’ Especially in the works of the poet per- 
ceived to be the founder of didactic poetry, Hesiod, etymology plays an important 
role since it contributes to the poet's claim to authority by suggesting that Hesiod 
not only knows a plethora of divine names and stories which he presents in a 
systematic, organized fashion, but also that he knows the reasons that lie behind 
the establishment of these names. While tracing the origins of the divine cosmos, 


3 Keydell 1937 posited a common source; see also Richmond 1973. The question has been most 
recently treated by Benedetti 2005. On the various prose and poetic authors who occupied them- 
selves with fish-lore, see Zumbo 2000. Copious information on parallels between the Halieutica 
and Aristotle's biological works is found in the footnotes to Mair's 1928 Loeb edition. 

^ Forthe scholia on, and paraphrases of, Oppian, see Bussenmaker 1849. Two manuscripts con- 
taining sententiae (Scorial. gr. 355 and Vat. Barberin. gr. 4) transmit several verses from the 
Halieutica; see Zumbo 1997. See further James 1966, 27-28. 

5 Cf. Bürner (1911, 4) for positive evaluative statements on Oppian in late antiquity and early 
modern times. This positive reception of Oppian in antiquity is reflected already in the vitae, 
which however confuse Oppian with the poet of the Cynegetica; cf. the story that the Roman 
emperor awarded him a golden coin for each of his verses: Vita a (Westermann) EAaße 62 xoi ént 
ExdOTW éne MTOLOTIXW xpucobv vópuopo; Vita b àÀAà Kal vocato vopiopata [sc. £Aope], óooug 
£opé8n £yovra oTixous TA Mou|pata. 

6 See, in addition to the studies mentioned above, Rebuffat 2001; Bartley 2003; Kneebone 2008 
and 2017; Lytle 2011, who argues for a ritual background in the description of the sargue (capyóc) 
in the Halieutica. Emily Kneebone’s forthcoming monograph on the Halieutica is eagerly 
awaited. 

7 See Schulzberger 1926; Rank 1951; Peradotto 1990; Paschalis 1997; Kanavou 2010 and 2015; 
O’Hara 2015; Vergados 2014 and 2020. 
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Hesiod also traces the origins of divine names. Etymologically correct names 
sometimes help account for the particular choice of a god’s placement in the di- 
vine family tree. Etymology also allows us to reconstruct the poet’s conception of 
language, as I argue elsewhere, ® since, at least in the Theogony he seems to imply 
that there exists a ‘correct’ language that can adequately represent reality. 
Through Hesiod’s influence on later didactic poetry etymology becomes part and 
parcel of didactic and epistemic discourse (esp. in poetry), and etymological ae- 
tiology often contributes the proof or explanation of the material being taught. 
While Oppian will emerge as a didactic poet who follows on the didactic tradition 
begun by Hesiod and reinvented by the Hellenistic poets, he will also be shown 
to interact with scientific sources on zoology/ichthyology, some of which are 
transmitted in a fragmentary state, especially in book VII of Athenaeus’ Deipno- 
sophistai, and may have been known to the poet indirectly through summaries.’ 
Besides granting us an understanding of his interaction with scientific literature, 
the etymologies of fish-names also demonstrate Oppian’s awareness of debates 
regarding the fishes he discusses in his poem and that he presupposes a certain 
level of knowledge on the part of his audience. More than simply showcasing his 
skill in presenting a ‘dry’ subject-matter in dactylic hexameters (a task which, 
notwithstanding his abilities, Oppian was certainly not the first to undertake), 
and more than engaging in a poetic lusus, Oppian’s etymological discourse in the 
Halieutica sets out his expectations of an active reader and learner who is aware 
of the relevant debates, understands the epistemic value of etymology in formu- 
lating and ‘proving’ arguments, reflects on the poetic tradition, and is able to de- 
tect links both between different parts of the Halieutica to each other and between 
the Halieutica and other works, both in poetry and in prose.” As the ensuing anal- 
ysis will show, these etymological explanations seldom fulfil only a single func- 
tion (i.e. that of explicating the name of the fish in question); rather, they are links 
in a network of issues pertaining both to matters ichthyic and to epistemic ques- 
tions. 





8 See Vergados 2020. 

9 On zoological studies before Oppian, see Mair 1928, XXIII-XXXII; James 1966, 24-25; Rebuffat 
2001, 21-28; Silva Sánchez 2016, 261 fn. 89, 265-266. 

10 On etymology in the Halieutica see the brief remarks in Rebuffat 2001, 108-109. 
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2 Fish-names reflecting outward appearance 


On a basic level, the names of many of the fish that populate Oppian’s sea reflect 
an important characteristic of their outward appearance. This is the case of the 
kevrpivns (the spiny shark) as we find out at 1.377-138:" 


TO HEV xévrpoiot KEAatvoic 
KEVTpivat OVSWWVTAL EMWVULOL 


One of these from its black spines is called Centrines.” 


Oppian mentions this fish in the section on sharks (1.373-382), where he distin- 
guishes between three types. About the first type which belongs to the sea-mon- 
sters he says nothing except that it is Gyptov (wild). While the third type, the 
yoAeot (dog-fish) is subdivided into three further types (oxvpvot, Aciot, aKavdlaı), 
the second type (kevtpívot) are accompanied by an explicit etymology through 
which the poet alerts his audience that the name kevtpivns derives from the word 
for sting (kévtpov). Thus an obvious characteristic of the fish lies behind its name. 
The use of £enwvuuog as a marker of an explicit etymological explanation belongs 
to the typical meta-language of this phenomenon, familiar already from Homer 
and Hesiod. 

The explanation presented here has not been invented by Oppian. Athenaeus 
(294d) transmits the following: 


68 ApiorotéAng £v neuntw Ziov Mopiwv (fr. 197) kal kevtpivny qnot Tiva yaAeóv eivat xoi 
vwttSavov: 'Enaivetog 8 £v OwoprvtikàQ énwwSéa Kakei, xeipova 8' eivat Tov kevrpiviv 
xoi dvowön. yvwpileodaı 8° EK Tod npóc TH MPWTH Aopıä £yetv kévrpov TOV ÖNOELÖWV OUK 
EXOVTWV. 


Aristotle in Book V of Parts of Animals (fr. 197) reports the existence of a spiked variety of 
dogfish, as well as of a notidanos variety; Epaenetus in the Art of Cooking refers to it as an 
epinotides, and claims that the spiked variety is not as good and smells bad. The latter can 
be recognised by the fact that it has a spike on its first back-fin, whereas the varieties that 
resemble it lack this characteristic.” 





11 See Stromberg 1943, 47. Cf. Opp., Hal. 4.243 (Kevtpopöpwv). 
12 The translation of Oppian's text is taken from Mair 1928, occasionally modified. 
13 The translation is that of Olson 2008. 
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This passage raises questions about the categorisation of these fishes, and it is 
unclear whether our kevtpivng is identified with vwttSavos or not.” It appears to 
be the case that while Aristotle, as reported by Athenaeus, includes the kevtpivns 
along with the vwrıdavög in the category of yoAeóc, Oppian distinguishes be- 
tween yaAeög and Kevtpivns while omitting any reference to the fish's culinary 
properties, an issue that does not concern him at all. Nor does he insist on the 
specific localization of these spikes. On the contrary, Aristotle specifies that they 
were located npög tÑ Mpwty Aogıä, and Aelian HA 1.55 writes: 


KEVTPA dE dpa AUTOIG cupnéquxkev TO HEV KATA TÅV A0pıdv, WÇ àv eimotc, TO SE KATA TV 
obpav- oxAnpa 62 dpa Ta kévtpa Kal aneıdf| EoTL, Kal iod Tt TPOGBGAAEL. 


Moreover nature has provided them with spikes, one on their crest, so to speak, the other 
in the tail. And these spines are hard and resistant and emit a kind of poison.” 


One can, furthermore, ask whether it is indeed necessary for the poet to present 
explicitly such an obvious etymology—a paronomastic wordplay would suffice. 
The reason behind the choice of an explicit etymology may lie in the fact that 
besides designating a type of fish the name kevtpivng can also point to other a- 
nimals as well: for instance, the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca (l. 334) men- 
tions Kevtpivns as an alternative name of the famous óupác-snake whose bite 
causes intense thirst. In this case too an etymological link is established, with the 
name reflecting an aspect of the animal's appearance: ijv kai Kevrpivnv kaAo0otv 
&nel eig OED TH Suptv ånò OM yov piépouc éxel katnypévnv We 8okeiv xévrpov Elva 
(which they also call kentrines because its face turns narrower in a small part into 
a sharp point so as to seem to be a sting (kentron)). In addition, Theophrastus (HP 
2.8.2) transmits that kevrpivng is the name of a (gall)-insect (priv). Assuming that 
Oppian knew that the name kevtpivng designates not only a type of fish but also 
an insect or a snake, one could venture the suggestion that through his use of 
an explicit etymology he places particular emphasis on this fish-name in the con- 
text of his discussion of sharks in order to drive home the point that this name is 


14 This fish was named so because it apparently swims on its back (viov); cf. Thompson 1947, 
177. 

15 The translation is by Schofield 1958. 

16 That Oppian must have been aware that the same zoonym can designate different creatures, 
both marine and terrestrial, is suggested by the fact that several of the fishes that appear in the 
Halieutica bear names that designate land animals or birds (e.g., Bätpaxog, óviokoc, SpaKwv, 
aAwrınd, Kopakivog, AEWV, àetóc, kócouqoc); the two categories are explicitly compared with 
each other at 5.21-35. On such ‘plural zoonyms’, see Zucker 2006; cf. Strómberg 1943, 98-125. 
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properly used as a designation of a fish. While he underscores the name's correct- 
ness through this etymology, Oppian does not go so far as to describe precisely 
where the stings (K&vtpo) of this fish are located, as the scientific sources do, but 
alludes to scientific discourse selectively. 

Before we abandon our kevtpivng to the depths of the sea where it belongs, I 
should like to point out another characteristic of Oppian's work, related to his use 
of etymology. In the the section on poisonous fishes of the second book of the 
Halieutica (422—500) Oppian introduces a cross-reference, as it were, to the ety- 
mology of the kevtpivns that he presented in the first book. There are, he says, 
several fishes that are equipped with stings. A short catalogue of such fishes is 
presented in 2.457-461, which concludes: 


KEVIPA È nevkr|evra HET’ IXBLOLV WTIÄLOOAVTO 
Kwßıög, óc vopá8otot, Kal öç névpnot yeynde 
oKoprılog, wxeiai TE xedtSdvec rj62 ÖpdKovTeg 
Kal KÜVEG ot xévrpoiotv Emw@vupol ápyoAéotot, 
MAVTES ATAPTNPOIs UO WypLaotv tov iévrec. 


Among fishes armed with sharp stings are the Goby, which rejoices in the rocks, and the 
swift Swallows and the Weevers and those Dog-Fish which are named from their grievous 
spines—all discharging poison with their deadly pricks. 


Through xübveg ... kévrpototv &novupot the poet calls to mind 1.377-378 with 
which 2.460 shares some of its wording. Oppian omits the name kevtpivns since 
the reader is now able to supply it by himself, since he has already been in- 
structed about this fish. But this is not a simple cross-reference: through the 
wordplay ióv i&vreg Oppian adds a detail that he had not mentioned earlier, the 
fact that these stings are poisonous: this is a detail found in Aelian's discussion 
on the xevtpivns. 

Other fish-names too are derived from an outward characteristic of the fish 
in question. Thus, the fish named xopaxivoc" acquired its name because of its 
dark colour, which reminds one of the raven (köpo?), as we find out at 1.133: 


Kopakivov émwvupov aiSort poti... 


and the Crow-fish, named from its dusky colour... 





17 See Thompson 1947, 122-125 for the identification of the different kinds. For Strómberg (1943, 
70-71) the name points to a group of fishes that acquired their names because of a certain sound 
they produce. 
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This etymology, however, should not be taken to imply a consensus between 
those interested in this sort of fish. To be sure, the etymology proposed by Oppian 
must have been current in antiquity: Speusippus, for instance, in the second book 
of his Peri homoion (fr. 14 Taran) considered the xopaxivos to be similar to the 
neAävouvpog, as Athenaeus 308d transmits, and the similarity is no doubt based 
on their colour. However, an alternative etymology is found in our sources, which 
points not necessarily to the fish’s colour but rather to a different feature and may 
imply a debate concerning the meaning of its name. At 309d Athenaeus transmits 
that the kopakivog received its name from the fact that it constantly moves its 
eyes (610 TO Öinvekig Tas kópag Kıveiv). The link between kopaxivoc and kópn 
goes as far back as at least Epicharmus who in his play Hebes Gamos (fr. 41.1) 
mentions the fish in the collocation kopakivoi te kopiogt6£égc: the Kopaklvoı are 
‘like the pupil of the eye’, hence perhaps dark-gleaming (thus LSJ). While this 
connection goes back to the 5th c. BC (at least), the interpretation drawn from it 
differs: for some it points to the fish's colour, for others to the movement of their 
eyes. 

The discussion on fish-name etymology provoked another debate on the cor- 
rect form of the name (kopaxivos vs Kopokivog), with scholars such as Aristopha- 
nes of Byzantium (fr. 409 Slater) maintaining that some of the names usually em- 
ployed were ‘incorrect’: he taught, for instance, that the fish known as Bwé 
should be called Bóunp (correctly) because it has eyes as large as a cow's (Bods 
óq00ApoUG Exwv). But names, just like any word, undergo changes over time, 
which results in their concealing their etymology; this, in turn, must be uncov- 
ered by the specialist. At least some scholars, then, wished to modify some fish- 
names in order to make them more transparent (Bw& > Bow) by restoring them 
to what was assumed to be the etymologically correct form and thus to achieve 
ópOo£neia. 


3 The fish as a ofjpa, I: KaAALYOUG/iepoc ixdug 


Sometimes the name of a fish is not properly etymologised but is instead para- 
phrased imprecisely. For instance, the gilt-head (ypvooppveg) is said to have ob- 
tained its name because of its beauty (&yAaitr]). The fish-name expresses this char- 
acteristic with greater precision than the paraphrasis through dyAain (1.169). 
Likewise, the name of the xáAAm0vc (‘beauty-fish’), further qualified as iepög 





18 [Ovid] Hal. 110 auri Chrysophrys imitata decus is more precise in this respect. 
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iy0U0c, is imprecise, and points to a heated debate regarding its identification 
(1.179185): 


oi 6' Ev üpevpriroioty ĞANV rreAdyeooıv Éyovot, 
THAOD ànó 1po«epfic OS’ róotv eiolv Eraipon, 
Obvvot HEV Búvovteç, Ev ixObotv £&oyot ppv, 
xpaunvóraot, Epiat Te pepwvupot rj8' oéponoc 
ÓpkÜvO)v yeven Kai npnpábeg 5È kveiot, 

Kal koA(at okutóAat TE Kai irttobpo1o yéveOAa. 

£v toic Kal KAAıyYvg ENWVULOG, iepóc ixBUc. 


Others roam in the unmeasured seas far from dry land and commune not with the shores; 
to wit, the dashing Tunny, most excellent among fishes for agility and speed, and the 
Sword-fish, truly named, and the huge race of Orcynus and the Premas and the Cybeia and 
the Coly-mackerel and the Scytala and the types of the Hippurus. Among these, too, is the 
Beauty-fish, truly named, a holy fish. 


Although this fish is called Ertwvuuog (1.185), it is unclear to which characteristic 
it owes its name, and Oppian appears here to undermine or misapply the term 
&navupoc, which so often highlights the natural correspondence posited be- 
tween names and things. As Athenaeus 282c ff. shows, authors occupied with 
ichthyic matters (among them poets) discussed intensively precisely which fish 
is the ‘beauty-fish’.” The designation of the fish as iepög is likewise problematic 
since already in Homer, where the term occurs for the first time, it is not clear 
whether it refers to a specific fish or to fish in general (Il. 16.407). While Aristotle 
(HA 620°33-35) furthermore equates the käAAıydug with the dvOiac,” this is not 
the case in Oppian (or in Dorion's treatise nepi ixdbwv ap. Athen. 282c, for that 
matter): at Halieutica 3.190-192 this fish is clearly distinguished from the àvO(ac. 
On the other hand, it seems that Eratosthenes, fr. 14H (« Plu. 981d) identified the 
iepög ix6vc with the xpbooppug (evdpopinv xpvoetov £r d~pvotv iepov ixOvv), 
while according to Pancrates (SH 598, from his 00Adcota £pya) it was the 
noourtiAog (pilot-fish) that was considered to be iepög iy0Uc, a fish which Oppian 
treats immediately after the kaAAty8us and to which I shall return presently. The 
confusion surrounding the identification of the iepög iy0Uq is reflected in the 
Schol. ex. Il. 16.407 where several possible meanings and identifications are 





19 See Mair 1928, lii-Ixi. 

20 “Onov 8' àv avOiac ópaefi, oOx ZoTt Onpiov- @ Kal onpeiw xpopievor KaTAKOALLBMat ol onoy- 
yeic xoi KaAoDoıv iepous x80 ToUTOUG (“wherever an anthias is seen there are no wild fish; the 
sponge-divers use this as a sign and dive, and they call these sacred fish"). 
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cited: dvOiav, XPbooppvv, KaAAtyOvv, Stepdv (‘nimble’), neyav, &vetov (‘uncon- 
trolled’), mopmiAov, Tov &vetov kai eUtpo«qfi (‘fat’). 

The answer to the question why the KüAAıyduc, whatever its precise identifi- 
cation, is also designated as iepög ix6Uc is given towards the end of the poem, at 
5.624—632, whereby the poet establishes yet another cross-reference: 


GAN’ ÖT’ ÅEOAEÚWOL péyav rtóvov EEaWWovtTes, 
EVXOPEVOL uakápeootv GAdS pie6£ouot Baßeing 
APWVTAL KrITELOV AAEENOAL ogor THA, 

ute Tiv dvtidoat AWB GAdc: İv 8’ Eolöwvraı 
KaAAyOvv, TÓTE Or| o«t vóov péya Bdpoog tkavet- 
ov yáp mw keivnot vopaic Evi KTOG &arrtov, 

ov Sdxos, o06£ Tı npa BaAdooıov AAO Padven, 
GAA’ aiei KaBapotot drtnpdvtots TE MOPOLOL 
TEPTIOVTAL- TH Kai pv égripucov iepov (yv. 

TH 8’ EntynOroavtes ErLONEVEOUDN MOvotot. 


But when they attempt to accomplish their mighty task, they make their vows to the blessed 
gods who rule the deep sea and pray that they ward from them all hurt from the monsters 
of the deep and that no harm may meet them from the sea. And if they see a Beauty-fish, 
then great courage comes into their hearts; for where these range there never yet has any 
dread Sea-monster appeared nor noxious beast nor hurtful thing of the sea but always they 
delight in clean and harmless paths: wherefore also men have named it the Holy Fish. Re- 
joicing in it they hasten to their labours. 


The fish is iepög because it functions as a sign that the gods will heed the divers’ 
prayers. This interpretation can also be found in Aristotle (see fn. 20), for whom, 
however, iepdc ix8uc is a byname of the àvO(ac. While the appearance of this fish 
functions as a opa of vital importance to divers, it is nevertheless difficult to 
identify it precisely since we are not given a description of the käAAıyduc. Thus it 
is impossible to ‘read’ this ofjpa. The lack of precision here should not be at- 
tributed to Oppian's inability to identify the fish more effectively or his lack of 
access to sources that could provide him with relevant information: his descrip- 
tion of the &xevriig shows that this is not the case.” It is possible that Oppian was 
aware of the debate concerning this matter and, by combining material drawn 
from different sources, he explained the by-name iepoc i006 through a narrative 
that is reminiscent of Aristotle while at the same time showing clearly that his 


21 See below, p. 197-199, and cf. Rebuffat (2001, 34) who points out that this is the only detailed 
description of a fish's appearance in the Halieutica. This description is subordinated to the ady- 
naton recounted in the section on the éxevnis. 
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own view on the identification of the iepög iyOUc differs from Aristotle's.? In order 
to follow Oppian's train of thought, however, the reader must be aware of differ- 
ent viewpoints in ichthyological research. Once again, name and explanation are 
separated from each other in Oppian, who presupposes an attentive reader who 
can perceive such (unmarked) cross-references. 


4 The fish as a ofjpa, Il: nopniAog 


Another fish that functions as a ofjna is the ztojztíAoc, discussed immediately after 
the kàAAtyOug at lines 1.186-211, which illustrates well the way in which the ety- 
mologies of fish-names interact with other important themes of the Halieutica: 


£v KEIVOLG vépetat Kal ztoyríAoc, ÖV NÉPI vorat 

&tovrat, noun 8 &neqriucav obvopa vr àv- 

EEoxa yap vrjeooı yeyndöteg bypa Beoboaug 

EOMOVTOL MOMMIES ónóotoAot, GAAOVEV GAAS 
dueiteptokaipovtes EbZuyov äppa BoAdoong 190 
TOIXoUG T GUPOTEpous nepi TE ripupivoría YaALVa 

oińkwv, GAAOL 62 nepi npwpny dyépovtot- 

ov5é Kev adTOPOAOV KEivwv nÀóov, GAN nò Beau 

pains evyoppotot &vtoxopévoug TILVÄKEOOLV 

ENKONEVOUG AEKOVTAG Avaykainoıv Ayeodaı. 195 
T6000V Epwg yAapupfiorv &p' OAkdow Eopov dyeipet. 

otov 87] BaoıAfja pepentomuv ne Tv’ áv6pa 

aOAOPOpov, HaAA0lcL VEOOTENTOLOL KOUWVTA, 

Taide T HiBeoi TE Kal AVEPEG ApPLETTOVTEG 

öv 86nov eioavayouot Kol d8pdot aiv Enovtat, 200 
EIOÖKEV EDEPKF| HEYAPWV on£p o060v àpeüpn- 

Ws ol y wKumdpototy del vrjeootv Enovtat, 

öpp’ obttc yaing ¿Ader qópoc: GAN ÖTE xépoov 

YPKCOWVTAL, Tpapepny 62 éy’ ExPaipovow üpovpav, 

aUi &opunO£vrec KOAAEES HUTE vócong 205 
NÄVTEG ártoO0pookovot xai ODKETL vrvoiv ETOVTAL. 

oña 166€ TÄWTÄPOLV érrjrupov EyYVAL yains 

Eunevau, evte Mnóvrac OporAwTipas (Swvtat. 

moymile, vavtiAinot TETUEVE, ooi 8e Ti óvr]p 

EUKPAEIG AVEHWV TEKHAIPETALEAHENEV avpac- 210 
gü yàp OTEAAN TE Kal elöla orjuara Paivetc. 


22 Likewise, Arist. fr. 191 (< Athen. 282d) considers the xäAAıydug to have sharp teeth 
(kapxap6doug), while Oppian (Hal. 1.253 and 3.328) describes its mouth as domAov. 
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And among them dwells the Pilot-fish which sailors revere exceedingly, and they have 
given him his name for his conveying of ships. For they delight exceedingly in ships that 
run over the wet seas, and they attend them as conveyers, voyaging with them on this side 
and on that, gamboling around and about the well-benched chariot of the sea, about both 
sides and about the controlling helm at the stern, while others gather round the prow; not 
of their own motion would you say that they voyage, but rather entangled in the well-riveted 
timbers are pulled against their will as in chains and are carried along perforce; so great a 
swarm does their passion for hollow ships collect. Even as a city-saving king or some athlete 
crowned with fresh garlands is beset by boys and youths and men who lead him to his house 
and attend him always in troops until he passes the fencing threshold of his halls, even so 
the Pilot-fishes always attend swift-faring ships, so long as no fear of the earth drives them 
away. But when they mark the dry land—and greatly do they abhor the solid earth —they all 
turn back again in a body and rush away as from the starting-post and follow the ships no 
more. This is a true sign to sailors that they are near land, when they see those companions 
of the voyage leaving them. O Pilot-fish, honoured by seafarers, by you a man divines the 
coming of temperate winds; for you put to sea with fair weather and you show forth fair 
weather signs. 


This passage is interesting for several reasons. First, it follows directly on the 
presentation of the KdAAty8uc and the iepoc iy0Uc, just as the sources quoted in 
Athenaeus (282a-284f). Oppian explains the name mopmiAoc through an explicit 
etymology and through a description of the fish's typical activity as observed by 
mariners, emphasized through the repetition of the term moumn. At the same time, 
this passage on the nouniAog illustrates some typical characteristics of Oppian's 
treatment of the ichthyic world. Thus, the fish's habits are illustrated by means 
of similes, whose imagery is drawn from human activity.? The relation between 
tenor and vehicle that we know from earlier hexameter tradition, and especially 
from Homer where similes illustrate and comment on the actions of human actors 
by comparing them to images drawn from the natural world (often involving a- 
nimals), is thus reversed in Oppian. In doing this, he invests the fish with anthro- 
pomorphic qualities and human emotions, including épwe (line 196), a concept 
that has a wide range of meanings and is of central importance in the Halieutica.” 
In this case, the swarm of mopmtidot is likened to the crowd that accompanies a 
king or another important person.” After illustrating the similarity between the 
two images, the poet concludes that the departure of the rtourtiAog functions as a 
sure sign (oña) that the sailors are approaching the land. And finally, the poet 


23 On Oppian's similes see James 1966, 32-36; Rebuffat 2001, 187-246; Bartley 2003, 207-301. 
24 On eros in the Halieutica, see Kneebone 2008; Konstan 2013 discusses the question whether 
animals can experience eros. 

25 Rebuffat (2001, 194—197) includes a detailed discussion of this simile, which is the first in the 
Halieutica. 
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apostrophises the personified rtourtiAog by adding yet another sense in which the 
fish is a ofjna: its presence forecasts fair weather. This apostrophe repays closer 
examination. Its opening is reminiscent of an apostrophe to the same fish in 
Erinna fr. 404 SH, quoted by Athen. at 283d (with doubts on its attribution): 


Topnile, vaUTNOLV néunwv nÀóov EdTAOOV, ty0U, 
NOHTTEOALG npúpvaðev épàv åðcřav ETaipav. 


Pilot-fish, you who provide sailors with an easy voyage, escort my dear friend, trailing her 
ship’s stern! 


Both poets apostrophise the ntourtiAog; their apostrophies share the same opening 
(nopníAe, vabtrot in Erinna's fragment; noyríAe, vavt1(iM)not in Oppian), and 
they both include etymological links to moumn and cognates in their verses. These 
similarities allow us to posit that Oppian may have had Erinna’s lines in mind.” 
Thus a rhetorical characteristic of Oppian's poem, the direct address to a huma- 
nised and personified fish points simultaneously to a literary tradition surround- 
ing this fish." 

The link between the xàAAtyOug or iepóc iyðúç and the mopmidos does not 
simply consist in the fact that both Oppian and the sources quoted by Athenaeus 
discuss them together. Oppian adumbrates that he is aware of the controversy of 
whether the ropníAog is the iepög ix8Uc: in his introduction to the section on the 
nouríAoc Oppian emphasizes that the sailors revere (ütovrau) this fish more than 
any other. This verb, too, repays closer examination: &Zeodaı is often used in a 
context involving the divine (awe, reverence, respect towards the gods), ? and its 
use here may imply that there is something that renders the mopmidos tepdc. The 
poet then leaves the identification of the iepög iy6vc suspended: it may be the 
KGAALXOus as we find out later in Book 5 (even though we may not be entirely sure 
which fish is meant by this name), but there is also something iepóv about the 
mtoumtiAos, who is revered by the sailors and functions as a oñpa, both in the sense 
that it indicates proximity to dry land and because it announces good weather. 





26 Other poets, too, apostrophise the mopmiAos (A.R., fr. 8 Mihaelis, Alex. Aetol., fr. 2 Powell, 
[Ov.] Hal. 100-101), often with some kind of etymological play, but such a close connection as 
the one detected here between Erinna and Oppian is not found elsewhere. On the Nachleben of 
Erinna's verses on the mopmidos (aptly deriving from a propemptikon), see Zelchencko 2001. On 
the nourtiAog as tepdc iy8vc, see Timachidas F 3a with Matijasi&'s commentary. 

27 See Rebuffat 2001, 113-123, on prosopopoea and apostrophe to the humanised fish. 

28 See LSJ, s.v. 
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5 Cross-references 


As the discussion of the kevrpivng and the iepos i856 has shown, the poet some- 
times revisits a fish he mentioned at an earlier point in the Halieutica. Such cross- 
references may involve etymology. Fish-name and etymological explanation are 
separated in the case of the torpedo (vápxr). In Book 1.104 we are told that the 
vápkr| possesses an £trjrupov obvona. Why the vapxn’s name is indeed ‘true’ 
(correct/appropriate) is explained in the second book (56-85): 


oiov Kai vapxy Tepevoxpot páppakov dAxijc 

Éonetat adToSibaxtov EV OIKELIOLG ueAéeootv. 

f| HEV yàp poAaxr| TE 6&pog Kal não’ Anevnvn 

vo)Orjc Te fpa&vtf(u Bapoverot, o08& ke Pains 

vnxopévnv ópáav- piáAa yàp Sboppaota kéevða 60 
eideitat moAtoto 8t Vatos épriotovoo- 

GAAG ol £v Aaydovecow avadxeing 66Aoc Aký: 

KEPKIÖEG éuntepvaot napa mtAeupiis £kávepüev 

Anpisunoı- Tov El TIG Enupavdoete reAáooag, 

aurika oi pedéwv oðévoç Eoßeoev, £v 8£ oi aipa 65 
nr|yvvtou, 008’ ETL yvia PEpeiv 60vac', GAAG oi GAKT} 

ka Lapatvopevoto napietat &ppovi vápxn. 

nd’ ed yıvwokovoa BeoŬ yépaç olov é5exTo, 

Urtttov dyKAivaca pévet SEpas Ev papaGotot- 

Keitat 8’ dotepers oin VEKUG- öç dE xev ix6UG 70 
éyxpippy Aayoveoou, ó pév AUTO, kármeos ô’ QŬTWG 

aöpaving Paðùv ünvov, dunxavinot rreöndeic- 

f| 6 Bods åvópovoe Kai où kxpaunvr| nep &oboa, 

yndoovvn, Gwov 8£ kateodieı loo Bavóvti. 

TOAAGKL Kal KATE Aaïtpa HET’ txOvotv AvTLXcaoa 75 
vnxopévotg kpounvriv HEV ETTELIYOHEVWV OBEOEV pův 

Eyybg énupoboaca Kal &covpévoug én£6noev- 

Eotav ô’ abaA&oı kai duryyavot, obTE KEAEVOWV 

Svopopot ODTE quyf|c pepvnpévor: f| 68 uévovoa 

ovdév ápvvopévoug koraóatvurat 008’ ÄLOVTAG. 80 
olov 8' ópovatototv £v ciSWAotot Óvelpuv 

avbpoc &rvtopévoto Kal iguévoto qéfec8ot 

Opwoxet pév Kpadin, Ta SÈ yobvata rtaM opévoro 

ÅOTEPŇG &re Seopds énevyopévoro Papvvet, 

Toinv yvionésnv Texvatetat ix6vot vápxq. 85 


Thus the Cramp-fish of tender flesh is endowed with a specific of valour, self-taught in its 
own limbs. For soft of body and altogether weak and sluggish it is weighed down with slow- 
ness, and you could not say you see it swimming; it is hard to mark its path as it crawls and 
creeps through the grey water. But in its loins it has a piece of craft, its strength in weakness: 
even two rays planted in its sides, one on either hand. If one approach and touch these, 
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straightway it quenches the strength of his body and his blood is frozen within him and his 
limbs can no longer carry him but he quietly pines away and his strength is drained by stu- 
pid torpor. Knowing well what gift it has received from God, the Cramp-fish lays itself su- 
pine among the sands and so remains, lying unmoving as a corpse. But any fish that touches 
its loins is paralysed and falls even so into the deep sleep of weakness, fettered by helpless- 
ness. And the Cramp-fish, albeit not swift, speedily leaps up in joy and devours the living 
fish as if it were dead. Many times also when it meets with fishes swimming in the gulf of 
the sea, it quenches with its touch their swift career for all their haste and checks them in 
mid-course. And they stay, blasted and helpless, thinking not, poor wretches, either of go- 
ing on or of flight. But the Cramp-fish stays by and devours them, while they make no de- 
fence nor are they conscious of their fate. Even as in the darkling phantoms of a dream, 
when a man is terrified and fain to flee, his heart leaps, but, struggle as he may, a steadfast 
bond as it were weighs down his eager knees: even such a fetter does the Cramp-fish devise 
for fishes. 


In a narrative section marked by ring-composition Oppian explains why the fish 
acquired its name vapxn and underscores the etymological aetiology through a 
further paronomastic wordplay with àAxr| (strength) that suggests an etymology 
KaT ávriqpaotv, according to which vapxn may also derive from the negative pre- 
fix vů- and óAxrj. When a fish is touched by the vápkn it loses its àÀAxr| and it finds 
itself in a death-like condition that allows the vópxn, despite its &voAxetn, to de- 
vour its victim. The vapxn then transfers to its victim the characteristics of its own 
constitution (àpevrvri, vo6r|c). ? 

Passing on to more spectacular fish, the name éipiac (sword-fish) is supplied 
with an implicit etymology at 2.462—469, this time through synonyms: 


1puyóvi 62 é1pin Te 0£0G Kpatepwrata Spa 

yvioıg żykatéðnkev, onéppiov órov £xáoto 

xaprÜvac- xoi TH HEV ÜTIEP yévuv &otripitev 465 
óp8tov, abtdppiCov, áxáypevov, OUTIL cibripou 

q&oyavov, Ad’ à6ápovrog icooðevèç ößpıpov dop. 

ov Keivou kpuósooav ErußploavTog AKWKTIV 

ov5é páda otepen TAain Aog ovTNBEICa- 

Toin oi Gapevr|c Te MéAEt rtupósooó T por]. 


29 With his extensive description of the vapxn Oppian amplifies the information found in sci- 
entific sources (e.g., Arist., fr. 222 < Athen. 314c: Eotı 8 f| vépKn, Ws qnot AptototéAns, TMV 
oehaxwSOv xol THV okupvorokoDvtuv- OnpEvet 8' eic TPOPNV éavtfc TA (80610 ripocorrropévn 
Kol vapkäv Kal AKıvntileiv rtoLlodoa, “according to Aristotle, the electric ray is one of the cartilag- 
inous and viviparous fish. It catches small fish to feed itself by touching them, causing them to 
grow numb and be frozen in place"). Oppian's technique of amplification is discussed in Re- 
buffat 2001, 67-86. 
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For the Sting-ray and the Swordfish God has put in their bodies most powerful gifts, equip- 
ping each with a weapon of exceeding might. Above the jaw of the Swordfish he has set a 
natural sword, upright and sharp, no sabre of iron but a mighty sword with the strength of 
adamant. When he puts his weight behind his terrible spear not even the hardest rock may 
endure the wound: so fierce and fiery is the onset. 


In this case Oppian avoids an obvious solution: instead of linking &upíag to Eipos, 
as does Aristotle fr. 223 (quoted at Athen. 314e),* he explains it through two dif- 
ferent epic synonyms, p&oyavov and &op, which frame verse 465 and the com- 
parison of the sword to the adamas. In this case too we are faced with a cross- 
reference: at 1.182 Oppian had spoken of £upíat ... pepwvupot. This adjective p£- 
pwvupot (well-named) is explained in the second book without any explicit link 
to the previous appearance of the £upíag in the Halieutica. The reader should have 
already understood that fish-names (or at least a great number of them) are se- 
mantically motivated and should thus be capable of linking the description in 
Book 2 with the notion that the £up(ag bears its name rightly. Oppian's work pre- 
supposes thus an active reader who is acquainted with the scientific material, 
reads carefully and can detect cross-references within the work, as we have al- 
ready seen. Furthermore, the comparison with the aforementioned Aristotelian 
fragment makes clear that the poet is not primarily interested in the scientific as- 
pect. Aristotle describes both sides of the jaws (poyyoc) of the sword-fish and em- 
phasizes the length of the ‘sword’ as well as the fact that the fish lacks teeth. On 
the other hand, the didactic poet places special focus on the strength of the 
sword, which he compares to iron and adamas, and implies that even a rock 
would not be able to withstand the attack of a swordfish and that the weapon of 
the swordfish, in contrast to that of the ray, is not preserved after the death of the 
fish. The poet avails himself of the opportunity to present an apiston (an incredi- 
ble story), i.e. the fact that the weapon of the ray does not lose its effect after the 
creature’s death.” 





30 Todtov AptototéAns pnoiv Exeiv TOD poyyoug TO HEV ÜNOKÄTW pukpóv, TO È kaðúnepðev 
dotwW5ec uéya, toov TH ÖAW abToOd peyéðer obro 62 KaAEioBat E«poc: ó6óvrag 6 ovK Éyetv TOV 
ix6vv (“Aristotle reports that the lower portion of its jaw is small; that the upper portion is large 
and bonelike, and equal in length to the rest of the creature as a whole—this part is referred to 
as the sword—and that the fish lacks teeth"). 

31 Onmirabilia in Oppian see Silva Sánchez 2016, 258-259 and Rebuffat 2001, 135-144. 
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6 Fish-names reflecting habits and behaviour 


At this point I would like to follow up on a point made earlier in the context of the 
nrouriiAoc: the name of a fish can reflect also its habits or behaviour. The rjuepo- 
koitn is a case in point. Its name is explained through synonyms at 2.199-205: 


qpátgo 8’ åppaðin TIPOPEPEOTATOV riuepokottmv 

ixOvv, dv Tapa návtaç KEPYÖTATOV TEKEV ĞAN. 200 
TOD 8' [voi kepa HEV &vo TETPaTTAL ÜrtepOev 

Gppata, Kal otópa AdBpov Ev OPPaApoiot HEOOLOLV- 

aici 6' Ev popdGotot zravr]uépiog TETAVUOTAL 

EDEWV, vuKTi è pobvov avéypetat nd’ GAGANTAL- 

TOUVEKA KEKANTAL Kal VUKTEPIG.? 


Mark now a fish who exceeds all in stupidity, the Day-sleeper, lazy beyond all the sea 
breeds. The eyes in his head are turned upward and the ravenous mouth between his eyes. 
Always he lies all day stretched in the sands asleep and only at night does he awake and 
wander abroad; wherefore he is also called the Bat. 


The fish obtained its name from the fact that it sleeps in the sand all day long 
(navnpéptos; evSwv that glosses kotroc), and the poet adds that it is awake and 
roams about only at night. This last point gives Oppian the opportunity to men- 
tion its alternative name, the bat (vuxtepic). We thus have a case of double nam- 
ing, a phenomenon familiar since the archaic hexameter tradition. Both names 
of repokoitng are equally semantically well-motivated. Interestingly, while 
lines 200-201 hint at the other name by which this fish is sometimes referred to 
(obpavooxkönog; cf. Hsch. a 3603), this name is never mentioned explicitly. Be- 
sides, the name r|piepokottn is an intertextual kenning that reminds us of the 
first didactic poet, Hesiod, who introduced, as far as we can tell, this word. This 
term appears in Op. 604—605: 


Kol kúva kapxapó8ovra kopeřv, ur] peideo otrov, 
uý MOTE o’ rjuepókorrog åvůp ånò ypńpa® EANTat. 


and tend a sharp-toothed dog, don’t be sparing with its fodder, lest ever a day-sleeping man 
deprive you of your possessions. 





32 On the identification of this fish, see Mair 1928, 300-301. The name KaAAtwvupos is not men- 
tioned in Oppian. 
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The term riuepókotrog or npEepoKoitns is used only by these two poets,? and in 
his description of the r]pjgpókorroc Oppian insists on its laziness (aepydtatov 200; 
cf. depyinv in 219), an idea that chimes well with Hesiod’s Works and Days and its 
repeated advice to Perses to work hard and shun depyin. Besides, Oppian shows 
at 2.408-418 that he is familiar with the relevant Hesiodic passage.™ In that sim- 
ile he employs the term npepoxottos for the thief, just as Hesiod before him, when 
he illustrates how the octopus attacks and kills a crab. At the same time, he 
evokes another concept important to Hesiod’s Works and Days, namely öikn 
(409): 


WG é tic r]uepókorroc ávrip AntoTopt réxvn 

Oppaivwv ót6nAa, ölxng o€Bac oŭnor åéšwv, 

EOTIEPLOG ov&tvfjot KATANTHEAG Ev ayvLatc, 410 
&v6pa napaoteiyovta pet’ eiarıivnv EAÖXNIOE- 

kai p' 6 pév oivoBapris Eprrei mdpos, bypov deldwv, 

où páda vnpáov kAátGov HEAOG- aUTAP ó Aá0pn 

€EOm0e Mpovtupe kai abyéva xepot dapoıvoig 

elev Erußpioag, xAivév TE pv dyptov Urtvov 415 
ov TNÀoŬ Bavatoıo kai einata mavT’ Evapiäag 

WXETO, 8vokepóii Te PEpwv Kai ávéottov ÄYPNV- 

TOLASE koi TLVUTOLOL VOTHATA MOVAUTOBECOLV. 


Even as a day-sleeping man, with predatory craft devising dark counsels, never honouring 
the majesty of justice, skulks at evening in the narrow streets and lies in wait for one passing 
by after a banquet; the banqueter, heavy with wine, goes forward, singing drunkenly, bawl- 
ing no very sober melody; and the other darts forth stealthily behind and seizes his neck 
with murderous hands and overpowers him and lays him low in a cruel sleep not far from 
death and despoils him of all his raiment and goes his way with his booty, ill-gotten and 
unlawful: even such are the devices of the cunning Poulpes. 


Likewise, the fish called €&wxottos bears a name that illustrates its habits, and 
this too has a double name, as we find out at 1.155-167: 


ott 6€ TIG nétprotv GAUKAVOTOLOL HEHNAWG, 155 
EavO0c ideiv, KEOTPEDOL pur EvaAlykıog ix8uvs, 

TOV HEPOTTWV Évepot p&v éntkAetovotv d5wvtv, 

&AAot 8° é&okorrov Eprptoay, obveka xoírac 

€xTOG GAOS TIBETAL, HODVog 6' Ertl yépoov ápeifeu 

60001 ye Bpáyyn, otóparog TITUXOG, åpopiç ExovOLV. 160 
eUTE yàp £Uvrjon xaponñg GAds Epya yaArıvn, 


33 Itnext appears in commentators and lexicographers. 
34 See Bartley 2003, 219—221. 
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avtap 6 y’ &oovpévotot ovvopyneic pobio, 

METPALS GUPLTAVEIs dpmovETat EVStov Ünvov. 

dpvidwv 8’ dAiwv 1popéet yévoc, ot oi Zaot 

Svopevées: TOV ñv Tiv’ £oo0prion neAácavra, 165 
TIGAAETAL ópynoTíjpt rtave(keAoc, S~ppa £ nóvrov 
nporipokuAvv8ópevov OTLAGSWV ro xebpua codon. 


A fish exists which haunts the sea-washed rocks, yellow of aspect and in like build unto the 
Grey Mullet; some men call him Adonis; others name him the Sleeper-out, because he takes 
his sleep outside the sea and comes to the land, alone of all those that have gills, those folds 
ofthe mouth, on either side. For when calm hushes the works of the glancing sea, he hastes 
with the hasting tide and, stretched upon the rocks, takes his rest in the fine weather. But 
he fears the race of sea-birds which are hostile to him; if he sees any of them approach, he 
hops like a dancer until, as he rolls on and on, the sea-wave receive him safe from the rocks. 


The name é&wxottos is etymologised explicitly (cf. obvexa, KoiTag, &króc), while 
its other name, Adonis, is left unexplained. Does this mean that the name Adonis 
is less appropriate or mistaken? Be that as it may, this description corresponds to 
what we find in the scholarly literature on the subject. Clearchus fr. 101 (« Athen. 
332c) inform us about this fish, and Oppian's description shows several similari- 
ties with the text of Clearchus, which have been highlighted by means of italics:? 


oùk ÉAaOev 8& pe o06€ KAEapyos ó dnd Tod Ilepındtou do’ eipnKe Kai nepi Tob €EwKoitov 
xoAovupévov ixOdoc Ev TH Ertiypapon&vw nepi TWV évo&puv. elprke yap — Kpateiv 8' oipat 
Kal TAG Aefewg obtu Exovong: ó é&okorroc ixOdc, dv £vior kaAoDotv wvv, tobvopa HEV 
ETAN Ee 613 TO TTOAAAKIG TAS dvartadoets Ew TOD bypod motEtoBat. EoTi SE Urrörtuppog Kai ártó 
TOV Bpayxlwv ExatépwHEV TOD OWHATOG HExXpt THs képkov piov ëyer ôinvekÑ Aeuxr|v PABSov. 
EoTi SÈ oTpoyyVAos, GAN’ ov TÀaTÒÇ Wv xarà TO uéye0oc iooc EoTi TOIG MAPALYIAAİTAIÇ KEOTPL- 
vioxots. oUtot 8’ elolv 6KTASAKTVAOL LGALGTA TO HAKOG. TO SE DUVOAOV ÖHOLÖTATÖG EOTL TH 
xoAoupévo Tpdyw ix6vsim ATV TOD UNO TOV orópayov péAavoc, 0 kaAobot TOD 1páyou 
nwywvo. éori 6' 6 £&okorrog TWV netTpaiwv Kai BloTEvE nepi TOUG METPWHEIG TOMOUG Kal órav 
Hyadnvn, ovvesopovoas rà kunarı Keita Ertl THV METPISiwv noADv Xpóvov ávanavópevog Ev 
TO Enp@ Kal pETAOTPEPEL HEV EAUTOV IPOG TOV HALOV. ÖTAV 8’ ikavas a tà TA TIPOG THY ava- 
novo éxn, mpooxuAvéeiral TH byp@, u£xpi o9 Av náAuv UnoAaflóv abtov TO xüya KatEevéyKn 
HETA TIS dvappolag eig vr]v 0&Aacoav. Stav 8' Eypnyopwg Ev TH ENPW TÜXN, PVAGTTETAL TOV 
dpviwv Tovs NAPEVÕIAOTÒG KAAOUPEVOUG, WV OTL KNPVAOS, TPdXLAOS Kai Ó vii kpeki npo- 





35 Thphr., fr. 171 (nepi tov év TO Enp@ Stapevdvtwv) transmits the etymology of the name é&w- 
Koıtog but focuses on the respiratory system of the fish instead of the sea-birds which threaten 
the é€wxottos and the way in which it rolls back into the sea. 
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OELMEPT|S EAWPLOG- obrot yap Ev Tac EvSiatc Mapa TÒ Enpóv VeLOpEVOL TOAAGKLC AUTH TEPI- 
nintovow, ods dtav npoltónot pevyet nr80v Kat åonaipwv, Ews àv eig TO DEWP ànokvupr- 
othon.” 


The etymological explication of fish-names that relate to typical activities con- 
tribute to the extreme anthropomorphisation of the fish. In this way the fish ap- 
pear to have a sense of will and purpose, with habits and tasks that they fulfil. 
For instance, the kapkivog is also called mtvwvopvAaé, since he guards the fish 
called nívvn (2.187-192): 


dotpakov ab Bubiac èv Éyet MAdKaG, Ev ôg oi ixOdC 

Ttivvr] VOLETÄEL kekAnpévog: rj HEV GVaAKIG 

ovTE tt unTloaodon Exiotatat obe tt PEEat, 

GAN’ &pa oi £uvóv TE S6pov £uvr|v Te KAaAUTTPTV 190 
Kapkivos éwaiet, pépßer 5€ uv SE pvAdooet- 

TH kai mIvvOMUAaE KtKANOKETAL. 


A shell again keeps the plains of the deep, wherein dwells a fish called Pinna. The Pinna 
herself is weak and can of herself devise nothing nor do anything, but in one house and one 
shelter with her dwells a Crab which feeds and guards her; wherefore it is called the Pinna- 
guard. 


This is the case also with the &xevniig whose name at the same time points to a 
paradox, an apiston, which is made credible through this explanation.” Thus, we 
read in 1.212-243: 





36 "Iam also familiar with what Clearchus the Peripatetic says in his work entitled On Aquatic 
Creatures on the subject of the so-called exokoitos fish. He says—I believe that I can quote the 
passage, which runs as follows: The exokoitos fish, which some authorities refer to as an adonis, 
got its name from the fact that it often rests outside of (exo) the water. It is reddish and has a 
single white stripe that runs the length of its body on both sides from its gulls to its tail. It is 
globular, but not wide across, and is the same size as the small gray mullets caught along the 
shore, which are six inches ('eight fingers") long at most. In general it most closely resembles the 
so-called tragos fish, except for the dark part beneath its mouth, which is referred to as a ‘goat’s- 
beard’. The exokoitos is a rock-fish and lives in rocky areas; whenever the sea is calm, it rides a 
wave out of it and lies on the pebbles for a long time, resting on the beach, and turns itself to 
face the sun. After it has rested enough, it rolls back toward the water until the waves pick it up 
again and carry it back out to the sea as they leave the shore. As it lies awake on the beach, it 
keeps an eye out for the so-called fair-weather birds, which include the kerulos, the Egyptian 
plover, and the type of heron that resembles a krex. Because when the weather is good, these 
birds feed along the coast and often attack the exokoitos; when it spies them, it tries to get away 
by flopping and thrashing about, until it finally jumps into the water." 

37 See Thomspon 1947, 68-70, for this fish whose Latin name is remora ‘delay’; cf. Plut. 641b: 
BpadvTnTa kai ötatpıprıv; and Rebuffat 2001, 139-140. Humar 2015 analyses the ancient sources 
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xai èv 61) meAdyeoow bpdc éyevniç Etaipn: 

Å ô’ Hrot Tavat pv ldeiv, piKoc ô’ loórmyuc, 

xpoın 8' ai&aAósooo, pun 8& oi ZyyeAvEecow 

elSetat, ED dE oi KEWAÄFS oTópa vépðe vévevxe 215 
KOLTVAOV, åykiotpov nepinyćoç etkeAov aiyufi. 

OaŬŭua 5° óMcOnpfic Exevnidog Eppdooavto 

vavtíAot- OD HEV Ô ttc Evi PPEOL TLOTWOALTO 

eloolwv- aiei yap ázretprirwv voos àv6pàv 

6vopayoc, 008’ Bovo kai Atpek&eoon MLBEDBaL- 220 
vija tttotvopévrv Avenov Coypnéoc óppň, 

Aaipect mentapévotow àAóg Std pétpa 0£ovoav, 

ix8Uc dupryavwv dAiyov OTÖHA vépOev Epükei, 

näoav Unotpóntoc Befuuévoc: 008’ Ett TEpvEL 

KÕpa kai ieuévn, Kata 8’ £urteBov EoTrptKkTat, 225 
MUT’ Ev AKAboToLoıv epyopévn Mpéveoot. 

xai TÅG HEV Alva rtávra TIEPLTIPOTÖVOLOL HEHUKE, 

poxSedow 62 KdAwes, Emnpwvet dE xepatn, 

pif] £netyopévn, mpvpvy 8° ën návta YoAwa 

idvvtnp davinoty, érioniépyov 686v dAuNS: 230 
18 00T’ oirjkov éunáčetar oŬT ávépotot 

neidetau, où po8íototv EAabveETat, AAG srayeloa 

piver T oùk £0£Aovoa Kai £oovpévn TIETTEÖNTAL, 

ix8voc ovTIBavoio Kata OTOLA PiGwOEIoa- 

vorat 62 Tpopéovoty, deiSeAa Seoud Barddoons 235 
SepKopevot kai Pau Bos (cov Aevaoovtec Óvelpu. 

we & ÖT’ Evi EvAdyotow åvůp Aaupnpa HEovoav 

Onprtip EAapov SeSoxnpEvoc AKPOV ÖLOTW 

K@Aov vn mTEpdEvTt Padwv ErTEÖNDEV Epwflg- 

f| 8€ Kat £oovpévn nep Avaykaing ó80vnotv 240 
aupitayeto’ áéxovoa pévet Bpaovv åypevtňpa: 

Toinv vni sreönv TEpIBAAAETAL AidAOS iyðùç 

avtidoas: Toiwv SE pepwvupinv Adyev Epywv. 


Companion of the open seas likewise is the Echeneis. It is slender of aspect, in length a 
cubit, its colour dusky, its nature that of an eel; under its head its mouth slopes sharp and 
crooked, like the barb of a crooked hook. A marvelous thing have mariners remarked of the 
slippery Echeneis, hearing which a man would refuse to believe it in his heart; for always 
the mind of inexperienced men is hard to persuade, and they will not believe even the truth. 
When a ship is straining under stress of a strong wind, running with spread sails over the 
spaces of the sea, the fish gapes its tiny mouth and stays all the ship underneath, constrain- 
ing it below the keel; and it cleaves the waves no more for all its haste but is firmly stayed, 
even as if it were shut up in a tideless harbour. All its canvas groans upon the forestays, the 





on this fish and concludes that in antiquity the sea lamprey was confused with the Echeneis re- 
mora. 
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ropes creak, the yardarm bends under the stress of the breeze, and on the stern the steers- 
man gives every rein to the ship, urging her to her briny path. But she neither heeds the 
helm nor obeys the winds nor is driven by the waves, but, fixed fast, remains against her 
will and is fettered for all her haste, rooted on the mouth of a feeble fish. And the sailors 
tremble to see the mysterious bonds of the sea, beholding a marvel like unto a dream. As 
when in the woods a hunter lies in wait for a swift-running Deer and smites her with winged 
arrow on the leg and stays her in her course; and she for all her haste, transfixed with com- 
pelling pain, unwillingly awaits the bold hunter; such a fetter does the spotted fish cast 
about the ship which it encounters, and from such deeds it gets its name. 


The etymologically correct name renders an incredible story credible: both con- 
stituent parts of the name are mentioned in the preceding narrative (vaüg and 
épvxetv that glosses éyetv), and if one is not dmeipntos he will understand that 
the name derived from the fish’s effect on ships. What is more, Oppian’s expla- 
nation of the name éyevnic and of the effects of this fish allude to another im- 
portant aspect of it, its use in love and courtroom magic for which we have evi- 
dence from Aristotle (HA 505b18—20)*? and Pliny the Elder (HN 9.79) but which 
Oppian does not address explicitly. More specifically, the terms ovK £0£Aovoo ... 
memes tat 232, Seopa 236, néðnv 242 (cf. åékovoav 241, mayeioa 232), all of which 
are highlighted in the passage quoted above, belong to the vocabulary of 
katadeopol, as Lindsay Watson has illustrated with copious parallels.” Even 
though this aspect of the fish's function is left unmentioned in Oppian's presen- 
tation, the use of this vocabulary should alert the knowledgeable reader to the 
fish's use in magic. An even greater apiston, the fish's ability to delay the unfold- 
ing of a lawsuit or to force someone to remain forever under the spell of his or her 
lover, remains unsaid even though that, too, is implicit in the fish's name 
(éxevnic, remora). 


7 Fish-names reflecting the circumstances of 
their generation 


A name can also point to the circumstances of a fish's generation. This is the case 
with the name of the dpün (Fry) at Hal. 1.767-783: 





38 "Eon 6' iy05816v Tt TOV netpaiwv, 6 kadoğoi TIveg Exevnida, Kol ypWvTai tive; AUTW TIPÖG 
Sikas kai piATpa (“there is a small rock-fish which some call echeneis and some use it in trials 
and magical charms"). 

39 See Watson 2010. 
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Ws 62 kai HrEeSavijs dpung dAtynmEAEs EBVOG 

ovTwvos Exyeyaaow åp’ aipatos o088 Tokriov- 

EUTE yap Ex vepéwv Znvoc vóoc SuBpov apuen 

Aáfpov UTEP TTÖVTOLO kai Goyetov, AUTIKA noa 770 
pioyopévy Siotot ópoð mupooiot 0àAacca 

citet ágpiág TE Kai otata oiðaivovoa, 

ai 6' Ev árekuáproiot Koi KOKETTTOLOL yápototv 

dOpdat £k T’ EyEvovto Kal ETPAYOV Ek T’ épávroav 

pupiat, áBAnxpat, rtoAióv yévoc: ék 8È yevéOAng 775 
ovvop’ ErukÄnönv deppitibes abSwwvtat. 

dAAat 8° iAvdevtos nèk qAotoforo PVovrat- 

EUTE yàp £v ôivnor rraAıppoing Te BaAdoong 

Bpdoontat mappuptos ApVoyEtög ¿č åvéporo 

onepxopévov, TÖTE nüca ovviotatat eig Ev iodo 780 
iAUs ebpweoon, yaAnvaing 8& Tadelong 

¿kaut PapaGds TE Kal KOTTETA PÜPHATA TIÖVTOU 

nuBetau, ék ÔÈ pdovraı KHEOPaToı, EikeAoL EvAaic. 


So also the weak race of the feeble Fry are born of no blood and of no parents. For when 
from the clouds the wisdom of Zeus draws rain, fierce and incontinent, upon the deep, 
straightway all the sea, confounded by eddying winds, hisses and foams, and swells up by 
what manner of mating is beyond ken or guess, the Fry in shoals are born and bred and 
come to light, numberless and feeble, a hoary brood; and from the manner of their birth 
they are nicknamed the Daughters of the Foam. And others of the Fry spring from the allu- 
vial slime; for when in the eddies and tides of the sea a medley mass of scum is washed up 
by the driving wind, then all the slimy silt comes together and when calm is spread abroad, 
straightway the sand and the infinite refuse of the sea ferment and therefrom spring the Fry 
innumerable like worms. 


This fish is known by two names, both of which are etymologically explicated and 
are related to the way in which this fish is generated. The presentation of these 
etymologically motivated names is supported through a network of paronoma- 
siae. The name agun is derived from «oso9at (1.783) and the privative à-^ which 
is present in àvekpiáproict, àok£rrroiot (773) and abéopatot (783) and possibly 
axt6votepov (784). What distinguishes this fish is that it is not conceived through 
the regular reproductive procedure (1.768 oUTivog Eryeydaoıv å’ aipatos o08£ 
Tokńwv). The paronomastic wordplay in the following verse (Ute ... A@UEN) ex- 
plains how these fish are actually born: the noos of Zeus draws (apvén) water 


40 Cf. the Italian fish-name nonnati = unguannotti, pesci natti quest’anno (Paganini 1846, s.v. 
gianchetti). 
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from the clouds," and through the storm the entire sea is stirred and thus it foams 
(àppiág). Through these last words the second name of the äpün is explained 
(1.772, 775-776, appiaa appitibes). Finally, the last name is linked also to óqvo- 
yetoc (779), in which the avn is born. 

Here, too, we may detect similarities to what we find in scientific sources. The 
way in which the discussion of the dun is introduced might point to a derivation 
from &qvr|c, which we find in Athen. 367a (åpuèç yàp Kal pukpóv, ionep xoi Å 
aun, sc. TO vür; the fish is called ápAnypr| by Oppian). Another etymology re- 
lated to quetv is given by Athen. at 324d (avai 8 we äv apuEic oUoat, TOVTEOTIV 
övVopueig (‘germinating tardily' LSJ)), in a section replete with etymologies of 
fish-names. Athen. 325b offers yet another etymology, culled from certain author- 
ities which unfortunately he does not identify, but which, interestingly, estab- 
lishes a connection with Aphrodite: 


Kal Tov BaAdTTıov yóvov, Öv peç HEV óqunv, GAAOL 62 Appitiv óvopátovoty, oi bE åppóv. 
NPOOPLÄEOTATOV civar Kai TOUTOV Aqpoó6ítr Sta TO Kai adTHV EF APPOD yevvnBfivot. 


As for the sea-gonos (spawn), which we call small-fry (aphue), some authorities refer to it 
as aphritis, while others call it aphros; this is Aphrodite’s favorite fish, because she herself 
was born from foam (aphros). 


Indeed, the goddess and her favourite fish have some things in common. Both 
names begin with the same sounds. Both are born in a miraculous way: Aphrodite 
arises from the foam formed around the castrated member of Ouranos cast by 
Cronus into the sea, while the aun or dgpitic is born out of the foam formed in 
the sea when Zeus agitates it, and both are born of spontaneous conception and 
growth. The story of the avn may appear a paradox, but it is ‘confirmed’ through 
the evocation of the miraculous birth of Aphrodite, which is, incidentally, one of 
the first stories in Hesiod’s Theogony to receive an explicit etymology as a way of 
confirming its correctness, a clever and necessary strategy given both the 
strangeness of Aphrodite’s birth and the existence of different accounts concern- 
ing her parentage (Il. 4 and h.Aphr). At 284f-285a Athenaeus transmits a fragment 
of Aristotle (fr. 309) in which reference is made to both the ó«póg but also the 
slime (iAUs) in which a type of à«ur is born. It is striking in this context that both 
the philosopher and the poet distinguish between categories of &«ur on the basis 
of the place where they are born. Aristotle transmits more types of this fish, 





41 An etymology from dq’ (Arı6) and bet may be operative here as well; Thompson 1947, 21-23; 
on p. 22 he suggests that the term apün is the Greek interpretation of an Egyptian word for fish 
(cf. Crum, s.v. hfour (£doyp) - the small fish). 
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whereas the poet is content to list only two, as Oppian is not primarily interested 
in the scientific aspect of his subject.” 

While the name of dun relates to the circumstances of its birth, the tpiyAn 
acquires its name from the fact that she gives birth thrice within a year. ^? Accord- 
ingly, its name is derived from the numeral tpíc. This is confirmed by Oppian at 
1.590: 


Kai Tol pèv AUKGBavtt piav poyzovot yevéOAnv 

oi MAEioTOL, AdBpak SE dig &yGeTat eiAeBviatc- 

TpiyAaı 6& Tptyovotoww Enw@vupoi siot yoviiot- 590 
okopníoc aù tetépecot pépet BeAog siveco 

NEVTE 6€ kumpivotot yovoi povvototv Eaotv- 

otov 8’ obmoTé qoot yévoc qpáocaoOot dvioKkov, 

GAN’ Ett TobT’ KlönAov Ev avOpwrotot TETUKTAL. 


And some—the greatest part—are in travail of a single brood a year, but the Basse is twice 
burdened by the pangs of birth; the Red Mullet gets its name Trigla from its triple brood; the 
Scorpion again endures the pang of four labours; the Carps alone bear five times; and the 
Oniscus is the only fish, they say, whose breeding no one has ever explained, but which is 
still a mystery among men. 


Aristotle HA 534a5 also attests to this particularity of the trigla (f| 5€ tpiyAn póvn 
Tpig. Tekpaipovtat 8 £k Tod yóvov. Tpics yap Paivetat 6 yóvog meEpi tiva TOTOUS), 
and in fact Oppian’s treatment betrays similarities with Aristotle’s discussion. 
The poet begins with the fishes that give birth once a year and then continues to 
the AdBpaé (sea-bass) that gives birth twice. Thereafter follows the tpiyAn and 
then the okoprtiog. Granted that Oppian may have based his exposition here on a 
source that drew on Aristotle, there are nevertheless also important differences 
between the two: Aristotle lists several kinds of fishes that give birth once a year 
while Oppian simply speaks of mAeiotot. The oxopmios gives birth in Aristotle 
twice, whereas in Oppian four times in a year. And while Oppian’s catalogue ends 
with the kunpivog and the dvioxos (whose yóvoc remains unknown), Aristotle 
continues by listing four more fish-types. 


42 As Silva Sánchez (2016, 260) points out, the poet is more interested in the ‘customs’, ‘society’ 
and 'character' of the fish than in purely scientific/biological issues. In this respect, cf. also Re- 
buffat 2001, 33: "In ogni caso dobbiamo sempre tenere presente che Oppiano era un artista, non 
un naturalista: ció che a lui interessava era non la novità o la scientificità del contenuto, ma la 
qualità della veste artistica." 

43 Thompson 1947, 264—268. Stromberg (1943, 72) derives it from tpitetv (cf. Arist., HA 535b24- 
25 : TOV o£Aayàv Evia Soxei 1piGew), although he does not cite any ancient reference that links 
the fish-name with this verb. See also below, fn. 57. 
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8 The knowledgeable reader 


As we have already seen on several occasions, Oppian’s explanations of fish- 
names sometimes presuppose that the reader is already familiar with the material 
that he is expounding and can supply the missing details. Instead of supplying 
to his reader raw knowledge, Oppian appears to direct his poem to an audience 
that has already achieved a certain level of familiarity with the material and the 
genre in which he is writing so that they are able to follow explanations that at 
times are riddled with gaps. A case in point can be found in 1.125-126: 


nérpat 8 dupiadot moAvEetbéEc: ai HEV éact 

vxeot pvsaréat, nepi BE via TOAAG TE@UKE- 

TAC TTOL MEpKat Kal iovAiSec augi Te yávvot 

épBovtat onar TE Kai puKides obc 0’ GALES 125 
&v6póc Enwvupiny OnAvVPpovos no6á£avto. 


125 ác 0’ codd. 


The sea-girt rocks are of many sorts. Some are wet and covered with seaweed and about 
them grows abundant moss. About these feed the Perch and the Rainbow-wrasse and the 
Channus and withal the spangled Saupe and the slender Thrush-wrasse and the Phycis and 
those which fishermen have nicknamed from the name of an effeminate man. 


These verses belong to a section which treats fishes that live in algae. The short 
catalogue ends with the fish which fishermen have called by the name of an ef- 
feminate man. This is the fish known as kivoudog (alias àApnotric), whose name 
the poet withholds from us and renders through a circumlocution, assuming that 
we can actively participate in this Ergänzungsspiel and supply the missing name 
ourselves.^ We should not ignore, however, that this is a problematic passage 
from a textual critical point of view. While the most recent editor of the Halieutica, 
Fritz Fajen, prints here the manuscript reading dc, which refers to the preceding 
«uxí8ac, I would follow Mair in reading obs and thus construe the relative clause 
as introducing a new fish type, instead of using it as an attribute of the puxides. 
The reason for this is that the puxides are clearly distinguished from it in other 


44 Athen. 281d-e cites other sources for this fish. The àvO(ag at 1.256-258 is a case of Ergän- 
zungsspiel as well, albeit of a different kind: his byname obAwndc or eŭüwnoç derives from the 
*whirling dark brow placed like a circular crown above (their eyes)", but the word on which this 
etymology is based (da) is not mentioned by the poet and must be supplied by the reader. An 
even more complicate case is the name of the myrrh-tree, implied but never mentioned or even 
hinted at through etymological wordplay in the digression of 3.402-408. 
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sources that mention them in the same breath as the äApnotng.” Be that as it 
may, this passage presupposes that the reader knows the reason why this fish 
(whether identical with the puxides or not) is also called kivaıdog. The answer to 
this question may be found in scientific sources, e.g. in Apollodorus’ work on 
Sophron (quoted at Athen. 281d), who explains that these fishes always move in 
pairs and in such a way that one follows very closely behind the other, which 
gives rise to the perception among the observers that the fish resembles a man 
who is åkpatńç (uncontrolled) and a Kivaıdoc. 


9 Conclusions 


What can we conclude from this material? The etymological explanations of fish- 
names in Oppian, most of which are ‘correct’ by the standards of linguistics as 
opposed to the frequently imaginative links established by ancient authors be- 
tween words on the basis of vague similarities between some of the sounds they 
share, show that the names fulfil different purposes. Sometimes they show a 
prominent outward characteristic of the fish (e.g. kevtpivns, &£upiac). On other oc- 
casions they express a character trait of these fish: the AdBpaé (sea-bass) has ac- 
quired this name because of his AaBpoovvn (cf. Athen. 310f and Opp., Hal. 2.130: 
Aáfpaxa, oqerépnot énixA£o Aaßpoodvnoiv), i.e. its gluttonous behaviour which 
leads to their death when they devour shrimps that are equipped with a sting lo- 
cated on their back. The same is true of the rjuepokoitng whose description leads 
into a digression in which men are directly addressed and asked to reflect on the 
bad end that awaits the gluttonous.^6 Likewise, the tunny-fish (00vvoc) owes its 
name to its dashing, impetuous movement (OUztv 1.181), which is an indication of 
its dppoovvn that leads to its death, as we find out at 3.596—604. 

The poet is also aware, however, that not all the connections that may arise 
in his reader's mind are correct. Thus, we are told that the fish called piàA0n did 
not receive its name because of its ‘soft feebleness’.“’ In this way the poet makes 





45 See Athen. 319c who quotes from Numenius’ AAıevrıröv (577.1-3 SH ÄMOTE ô’ o népxac, OTE 
6& oTpopdbac Napa nétpny | pukidag dAPNOTIV TE Kal £v xpotfjotv EpvOpov | aKoprıiov) and 305b 
where he quotes from the first book of Diocles’ ‘Yytetva (oi 82 nretpaiot, qnotv, kaħovpevor paña- 
KOoapKol, Kdoove@ot, KixAal, TTEPKAL, xoiot, quki8ec, AAPNOTLKOS). 

46 See Bartley 2003, 152-155. 

47 1.371: où padaxfjow Ertwvunog aSpavinotv. There is a textual issue here, with some manu- 
scripts transmitting 6’ i| instead of T ov (or 6 où). Fajen and Mair print T ov, rightly so in view of 
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clear to his audience that any association to noaAdaxög (feeble) or perhaps póAOn, 
a mixture of wax and pitch spread on writing tablets or used to make figurines, is 
to be discarded. 

Furthermore, a fish-name may allude to a longer narrative that explains the 
tasks and functions, the activities or preferences of the fish. In this context what 
Oppian has to say of the little vautiAog is extremely relevant (1.338—-359):^5 


Eotı 6 Tig yAaqupóà kexoAvppiévog HOTPAKW IXOUG, 

HOPYNV movAumdseoot ÓAtyktoc, Ov KaAEOVOL 

vavriAov, oikeinow ErtıkÄea vavtiÀinor 340 
vaier HEV papdGotc, ava 6* Epxetat &xpov &c DSwp 

nprvric, OPPO xe ur ptv viroze BdAQCOA- 

GAN’ ÖT Avanıwon Pobiwv Ürtep äupıTpitng, 

aipa petaotpepbeic vavriAMerat, WOT’ AKATOLO 

{pts Avrip- Sotovs p£v &vo ró6ac WOTE KAAWAG 345 
avtawet, uéoooc 62 Stappéet ÖTE Aatpos 

Aentög bury, AvEuW TE TLTALvETOL- aVTap Evepde 

6010l GAGS Wavovtes, éotkóteg oirikeoot, 

nopnoi T’ iGovovot 6ópov Kol va Kal ix6vv. 

GAN’ Ste Tapprıon oxe860ev kakóv, OVKET’ dr] TALS 350 
pevyet Erutp£iag, ovv Ô’ Éortaoe návta XaAıvd, 

iotia T’ oinkäg TE, TO 8’ GBpdov £v6ov EBEKTo 

xüpa Bapvvönevög TE KaGEAKETAL 06oc0G ppi. 

@ rtóntot, ÖÇ TIPWTLOTOG ÖXOUG Ads EÜPATO vfjac, 

eit’ ovv åbavátwv ttc Eneppdoat’ eie Tiç àvr]p 355 
TOAPTELS MPWTLOTOG EMEVEATO KDA TIEPFIOAL, 

ñ nov Keivov iSwv nÀóov ixOdoc elkeAov Épyov 

80LPOTIAYEG TÖPVWOE, TA HEV nvotfiot reráocaq 


» 


EK TIPOTÖVWV, TA ô’ ÖrtLoBe XaAıvwTrpLa vv. 


There is one fish covered with a hollow shell, like in form to the Poulpe, which men call the 
Nautilus, so named because it sails of itself. It dwells in the sands and it rises to the surface 
of the water face downwards, so that the sea may not fill it. But when it swims above the 
waves of Amphitrite, straightway it turns over and sails like a man skilled in sailing a boat. 
Two feet it stretches aloft by way of rigging and between these runs like a sail a fine mem- 
brane which is stretched by the wind; but underneath two feet touching the water, like rud- 
ders, guide and direct house and ship and fish. But when it fears some evil hard at hand, no 
longer does it trust the winds in its flight, but gathers in all its tackle, sails and rudders, and 
receives the full flood within and is weighed down and sunk by the rush of water. Ah! who- 
soever first invented ships, the chariots of the sea, whether it was some god that devised 





the context in which this fish is mentioned, a catalogue of xrtea. Cf. Ael., NA 9.49 who equates 
her with the mpfjotic: &voavtaywviotov 8& dpa TO Onpiov TODTO Kal &payov. 
48 See Thompson 1947, 172-175, for other ancient authors treating this subject. 
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them or some daring mortal boasted to have crossed the wave, surely it was when he had 
seen the voyaging of a fish that he framed a like work in wood, spreading from the forestays 
those parts to catch the wind and those to control the ship. 


The name vavríAog is essentially a micro-narrative that establishes an analogy 
between the fish’s activity and navigation (vaut(AAeoOat). At the same time, Op- 
pian accounts for the invention of navigation by claiming that the inventor ob- 
served this creature and imitated its activity.^ The invention is explained as an 
act of 'reading' the natural world and translating the knowledge acquired from 
this ‘reading’ into an invention. The poet, however, inverts this act of ‘reading’: 
while the inventor of shipbuilding conceived of his invention by ‘reading’ nature, 
whoever conferred the name vavrtíAoc upon this sea-creature compared the ac- 
tivity of the sea-creature to the act of sailing, thus reversing the process implied 
at the end of this vignette. One is reminded in this context of Aratus' anonymous 
first astronomer at Phaen. 367—385: 


oi 8’ OAiyw pétpw, óMyn 8' EyKeipevot alyAn 

nEooodı r6aAMov Kai Kriteog eiMocovrat, 

yAaukod nentnüec ónò nAÀeupfiot Aaywod 

va vupot: ov yàp Toiye vero ypévov EiSWAoLo 370 
BeBA£oxat ueAéeootv &otkórec, old TE toÀAà 

&Eeing OTIXÖWVTA TTAPEPXETAL AUTA kéAevOa 

AVOHEVWV ETEWV, TA tic AVEPWV OVKET’ EÖVTWV 

£ppóácar' nS’ Evoroev ÄTtavT’ 6vopaoti KAAEOOAL 

FAWa poppwoac: ov yap K £Gvvrjoaro TaVTWV 375 
oió0t kekpipévwv óvop' EINTENEV o068 ağva- 

TOAAOL yàp návtn, toA&wv 8' éni ioo rt£Aovrot 

HETPA TE Kal XPO, rtávreg ye HEV ápupi£Aikrot. 

Tà xai ópmyepéag oi Eeicato noucac8ot 

dotépac, Öp’ Erutäs GAAW napakeipevoç GAAOG 380 
elSea onpaivotev. Aap 8’ dvopacta yEvovTo 

&o1pa, Kal ObKETL vüv on Baú atı TEAAETAL &otrip, 

GAN’ oi pèv xo&apoic Evapnpdtes ei8cAotctv 

Yaivovraı, tà 6' Evepde StwKopévoto Aaywod 

návta LAA’ MEPOEVTA kai oUk óvopiaotó PEPOVTAL. 385 


Other stars, mean in size and feeble in splendour, wheel between the Rudder of Argo and 
Cetus, and beneath the grey Hare's sides they are set without a name. For they are not set 
like limbs of a fashioned figure, such as, many in number, fare in order along their constant 
paths, as the years are fulfilled—stars, which someone of a people who are no more noted 
and marked how to group into figures and to call all by a single name. For it had passed his 





49 For such fictionalised accounts of inventions, see Roby 2016, 129-131. 
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skill to know each single star or name them one by one. Many are they on every hand and 
of many the magnitudes and colours are the same, while all go circling round. Wherefore 
he deemed fit to group them in companies, so that in order, set each by other, they might 
form figures. Hence the constellations got their names, and now no longer does any star 
rise a marvel from beneath the horizon. Now the other stars are grouped in clear figures and 
brightly shine, but those beneath the hunted Hare are all clad in mist and nameless in their 
course. *° 


This man of old gave the constellations their names by ‘reading’ the semata in the 
sky and extrapolating from what he saw figures that relate to either mythological 
characters or animals or other shapes. The initial act of reading was encoded by 
this first astronomer in language as an act of naming and was later re-traced by 
Aratus in his didactic poem. Zeus is responsible for the creation of the constella- 
tions, but the linguistic act of naming them was the work of a man who read and 
interpreted the shapes created by Zeus by grouping several stars together so as to 
form images. He thus ‘made sense’ of them by reducing them into familiar shapes 
which led to the establishment of the names of constellations that point both to 
the past, e.g., by representing famous mythological characters, and to the future, 
by functioning as semata for farmers and mariners. In Oppian’s poem this situa- 
tion is reversed, and the roles are further divided: nature has created the sea- 
creatures, men give them names that often function in the ways I have been de- 
scribing, and men, furthermore, imitate nature through their inventions, as is the 
case of shipbuilding and the vautiAos. At the same time, the direction of the nam- 
ing aetiology is inverted: the vautidos did not acquire its name because it imitates 
the activity of a sailor; rather, it is the sailor who imitates the vautiAos. 
Throughout narratives such as those which we have been exploring the poet 
uses motivated fish-names to argue points that command a certain degree of va- 
lidity despite the fact that several of the fish-types mentioned in the poem do not 
belong to the sphere of the addressee’s horizon of experience. As Oppian pro- 
grammatically emphasizes at the end of his proem, the greatest part of the sea 
remains still unexplored, unknown, and aiönAov (Hal. 1.80—92).* The poet can 
thus make that which is absent appear present and allow us to comprehend it, if 
not visualise it (or at least assume that if a good number of the names are correct 


50 The translation is by Mair 1921. On this passage see Erren 1967, 145—151, Levitan 1979, esp. 65 
(“significance is born of pattern, and pattern of connection”), Pendergraft 1990; Kidd 1997, 318- 
319; Martin 1998, II, 302-307; Gee 2000, 84-87; Fakas 2001, 178-180, Hunter 2008, 162-163; Volk 
2012, 220-221. 

51 See Kneebone 2017 for a discussion of the limits of the poet's knowledge in the context of 
imperial didactic poetry. 
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and authoritative, the remainder may also be). Through etymologically moti- 
vated names the poet can make an apiston appear credible, as it is reflected in the 
linguistic reality. These names are ‘symptoms’ or ‘clues’ that reveal something 
that is not readily present to, or indeed verifiable by, the poet and his audience 
and which thus perform the evidential function argued for by Carlo Ginzburg.” 
In addition, the etymological explanations contribute to Oppian’s claim to 
authority. He shows through them that he not only knows the names of the fish 
he describes but that he also knows the reasons that led to the establishment of 
these names. In some cases it seems likely that Oppian is aware of the debates in 
the relevant scientific literature and indicates his position in these debates 
through the etymologies that he presents. Furthermore, the etymological expla- 
nations are not scattered randomly in the five books of the Halieutica; rather, they 
appear mainly in the first two books (esp. in the first), and the reader is re- 
minded of them through cross-references in subsequent books. This fact may ex- 
plain a didactic strategy of the poet, just as in Hesiod's Theogony in which the 
explicit etymologies of divine names appear in the first part of the poem until the 
catalogue of monsters and the section on the Oceanids and river-gods, where 
Hesiod declares that he is not able to recite all their 3,000 names. This is a pas- 
sage with which imperial didactic poets engage directly when they declare the 
limits of their knowledge of the subject they purport to teach their audiences (as 
Kneebone 2017 shows). In Oppian's Halieutica as well we are confronted with a 
similar distribution of etymologies which may point to a similar approach to 
teaching: the poet shows at the beginning of the Halieutica that fish-names are 
motivated and may reveal some important characteristics of these fish. The poet 
shows this on the basis of several examples in the first two books of the Halieutica 
and expects his reader to internalise this approach so that he himself can later 
seek the origins of fish-names. This addressee is thus urged to learn in an active 
manner so that he can later reach the level of the didactic poet. The addressee is 
ostensibly the emperor, who may not need these lessons given his success in fish- 
ing in the vivarium (cf. 1.56-72 where, it is said, fish are hooked on the line not 
against their will).” But just as with Aratus’ Phaenomena we cannot help suspect- 
ing that a wider audience is intended here, consisting of readers both steeped in 
the didactic tradition and familiar with the literature on ichthyology so that they 





52 See Ginzburg 1992. I owe this reference to Federico Santangelo, to whom I express my thanks. 
53 This is not to say that etymologies do not occur beyond Book 2, as we saw above. There is, 
however, a marked distribution in the first two books. 

54 See above, fn. 5, on Oppian's success with the emperor, and Kajava 1998-1999 on piscinae 
and vivaria. 
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can follow Oppian’s treatment of the material. This reader will be able to supply 
what the poet leaves unsaid, as we saw in the discussion of the kevtpivng, the 
xopakivoc, the fjnepokoitng, the £xevriig, and the xivatéoc. 

At the same time the fish-names and their etymological explanations contrib- 
ute to the anthropomorphization of the fish. It is well-known that Oppian repre- 
sents fishes as possessing emotions and purpose, a sense of will, desires and 
wishes, cunning (often called metis or dolos)? and passions just like humans. 
Their activities are often described in anthropomorphic terms, which allows the 
poet, as we have seen, to present what is unknown, i.e. the world of the fish that 
dwell in the depths of the sea which are still unexplored, through the use of im- 
agery familiar to the audience.” The anthropomorphic representation of the fish 
is clearly pronounced in the numerous similes, while Oppian’s fishes, creatures 
proverbially voiceless (ZAAomec),*” deliver rhetorical speeches and ethopoiai 
(speeches in character) according to all the rules of the art. He uses the world of 
the fish in order to set up moral examples for men to follow or avoid (e.g., the 
consequences of lust or gluttony, or, positively, the way some kinds of fishes sup- 
port and help each other in times of danger or the strong love that a parent feels 
for his children). In this way he establishes a kind of analogy between human and 
animal behaviour (endowed with speech and other human qualities) such as we 
encounter in animal fables.” At the same time, Oppian undoubtedly emerges as 


55 On pitts in Oppian, see Detienne/Vernant 1978 (ch. 2), esp. 28-35, 43-44. In investing the 
fish with human attributes Oppian at times departs from what we find in other sources. For in- 
stance, while the AdBpaég is the wisest fish (so Aristoph. fr. 612, quoted by Athen. 310f-311a), 
Oppian argues that the fish's AaBpoovvn has the better of it: only too late does the AdBpoé realise 
the errors of his ways when he dies after devouring a shrimp (kopíc), which kills him by means 
of the sting on its back with which it wounds him at the palate (cf. 2.140 Ó& 8& yıyvworei). 

56 The attribution of human qualities or activities to the fish is certainly not Oppian's innova- 
tion; see Strómberg 1943, 91-97 for relevant examples. 

57 Cf. Arist., HA 535b14ff. who attributes ıpöpog rather than @wvr to fishes. Strömberg (1943, 
65-66) lists ancient sources on such fish. Opp., Hal 1.134-135 claims that only the okäpog among 
the voiceless fish produces a Aañayh (öç 6r] noüvog év ixOvot rtü&ctv Avaddoıg | qO£yyerat ikpiaAénv 
AaAayr|v). But already Aristotle lists more types of fish in the aforementioned passage. 

58 This issue is tied on the one hand with a question that exercised Stoics and Academics, viz. 
whether animals are endowed with reason (cf. Plutarch's De sollertia animalium), and on the 
other hand with the use of the world of animals to draw moral instruction for the benefit of men 
(cf., e.g., the address to the yovai nepönwv at Hal. 2.217-224 where the poem’s audience is 
warned against the dangers inherent in Aoınapylo: the end of the gluttonous mpepoxoitns is a 
negative example that must be avoided; cf. on this Kneebone 2008, 44-47). It would lead too far 
afield if these two topics were treated in this article in the detail they deserve. See, e.g., Richmond 
1973 for a reconstruction of the various philosophical sources that may have contributed to the 
Halieutica; Iglesias Zoido 2005 for the poem's ideological and philosophical context. 
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a poet who belongs firmly in the tradition of a kind of didactic poetry which re- 
flects not only on the material taught but also on the authority of the knowledge 
conveyed and on the medium through which the poet presents and organises his 
material, i.e. language and (especially) naming. 
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Christophe Cusset 
Etymology as a Poetic Resource among the 
Poets of Alexandria 


Hellenistic poetry is particularly enamored with obscure facts of all kinds, 
whether because these are rare and often local, or because these are ancient and 
have become opaque. It is this very obscurity that justifies the poets’ interest in 
what almost necessarily requires an explanation and the Hellenistic poets do not 
hesitate to introduce into their poetic discourses explicative parentheses that can 
take on the allure of more or less developed digressions. This poetry thus has a 
strong propensity for developing etiological discourse that compels a rational ac- 
count of the world as it exists in the present,‘ and especially of its curiosities. The 
aitia that constitute, as a narrative on origins, the fundamental elements of this 
discourse can be concerned with natural phenomena (e.g. the origin of the spring 
Hippocrene in which Callimachus takes an interest in Aitia fr. 2 or the many ac- 
counts of catasterism that give an account of the stars in the sky),? on cults and 
their specifics, on the cultural institutions (foundations of cities were especially 
in vogue in the Hellenistic era: Apollonius of Rhodes composed a narrative on the 
foundation of Alexandria; see the account of the foundation of Cyrene in the 
Hymn to Apollo). And etymological inquiry has an important place also in etio- 
logical research, in particular on proper names inasmuch as these are often un- 
derstood through a fundamental contradiction.? Inasmuch as it designates a 
unique reality (whether this concerns a person, a place or any other reality that 
can be individualized), the proper name does not make sense in and of itself; its 
meaning is the result of the designation of this reality qua distinct individual. At 
the same time, however, it appears that proper names, even if they may experi- 
ence changes, are not foreign to the common language and seem thus to be the 
bearers in any case of the sense that, if it is hidden or does not appear immedia- 
tely, is nonetheless present and susceptible to being the object of re-semanticiza- 
tion. It is here that the etymology of a proper name intervenes to discover in itself 
the micro-narrative it contains and it is the work of the poet then to develop this 





1 Callimachus shows a very developed practice of etiological writing. In his Jambi, half of the 
pieces have an explicitly etiological purpose, and he also wrote his Aitia in four books in which 
the poet presents a collection of aitia on cultural issues of various kinds. On a larger scale, the 
question of etiology is very common by Hellenistic poets (for instance, Apollonius Rhodius or 
Lycophron). 

2 See for instance Pamias i Massana/Zucker 2013, xliii-Ixxvi. 

3 See Cusset 2007, 191-232. 
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nominal micro-narrative or to use it to poetic ends. The importance of the phenom- 
enon invites one to ask whether for the Hellenistic poets etymological curiosity is 
not just an erudite incidence inserted into the narrative but rather, sometimes, it is 
the poetic narrative that is constructed around this semantic combination. 

This is what I intend to study here through several examples taken from Cal- 
limachus and Apollonius of Rhodes, between which one can sometimes establish 
a relationship. These examples, without being exhaustive of Alexandrian prac- 
tice (one would want for example to analyze Lycophron’s Alexandra‘ in detail 
and all the epigrams that assume a form of cryptogram),? should give a good 
glimpse into the complexity of etymological practice in Alexandrian poetry as 
well as into their poetic and metapoetic significance. 


1 The explicit game of etymology: the taste for 
eponymy 


If the Alexandrians have a marked taste for poetry's verbal dimension, this shows 
forth remarkably in their etymological practices, which allow them to develop 
their taste for the ‘name’ and to use the ‘name’ as a true poetic mine from which 
they can draw hidden resources. For the etymological practice in poetry does not 
consist of a diachronic inquiry that would seek to juxtapose two terms, the one 
contemporary the other more ancient or external to the language system, but in 
a synchronic reconciliation of two lexical features which are not the immediate 
object of this reconciliation. The poet's whole art is then to create a context, most 
often a narrative one, in which this lexical reconciliation may be used and pro- 
duce meaning. 


1.1 The case of the river called Callichorus 


We encounter a certain number of cases where the etymological explanation 
forms a brief digression in the narrative, in that it introduces a brief secondary 
narrative and one disconnected from the principal one. This type of etymological 
digression appears to be caused by names that are seemingly transparent in their 





4 See for instance Cusset 2007, 199-212. 
5 See Berra 2007, 261-276. 
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composition or derivation; these names, as explicit micro-narratives, are some- 
thing of an appeal to the parasitical nature of etymological explanation. A good 
example is at lines 904—910 of Book 2 of the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes: 


«ka è KaAAıyÖöpoto mapa TLPOXOAG TTOTANOTO 

» » mz n n x 
nAudov, Eve" £vérrovot Ato Nuor|tov via, 
'Iv6àv Tika PdAG Aınwv Katevaooato OnBas, 
öpyıacaı, otÃoai TE yopoUG AVTpo10 rtáporOev, 
W Ev AnELörToug Aylag NUALLETO VÜKTAG, 

ÈE ov] KaAMyopov moTapov TIEPLVALETÜOVTEG 
nde Kal AbAlov AVTPOV Emwvupinv xaA£ovow. 


























Soon they passed the mouth of the Callichorus river, where, they say, Zeus’ Nysean son, 
after leaving the tribes of the Indians and settling at Thebes, celebrated the rites and insti- 
tuted choruses in front of the cave in which he had spent grim nights of rituals, and since 
then, the local inhabitants have called the river by the name of Callichorus and the cave 
Aulion. (transl. W. Race) 


The principal narrative concerns the Argonauts’ voyage toward Colchis: the suc- 
cession of toponyms in the text corresponds to the displacement of individual 
figures in the fictional space. As such a succession risks being as monotonous as 
the accomplished maritime voyage, the poet gives a certain consistency to places 
that risk remaining simple names like points on a map. He does this by introdu- 
cing a concurrent narrative that takes off from the name itself, which is the only 
salient element onto which the narrator can clutch. Here we can observe how the 
slippage from the principal narrative to the etymological digression operates in 
the combination of enjambment (imitating at the same time the displacement of 
the Argonauts and the slippage of the narrative) and the introduction of a subor- 
dinate relative that opens onto a secondary narrative.° The name KaAAtyopoto 
draws our immediate attention due to its position in the first hemistich and the 
play of homoioteleuton with notayoio; it is this name (and the place it designates) 
that is the object of the following development. This secondary narrative is given 
straight off as a narrative assumed by a secondary anonymous narrator 
(Événovot) and it immediately takes the reader into another mythological 
sphere—the movement of Dionysus. Naming Dionysus indicates that the digres- 
sion is of an etymological type since the god is designated here by the definite 
description Aióc Nuvontov via,’ which constituted an implicit etymology of the 


6 On the literary sources used here by Apollonius, see Matteo 2007, 586. 
7 This very same clausula occurs at 4.1134 in another etiological context. On this etymology and 
the identification of Nysa, see Matteo 2007, 586-587. 
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name “Dionysus”, one that is not given here, as that would only be another ety- 
mology concerning the toponym. But this definite description of the god poses 
the very principal of identification of compound factors within an etymological 
inquiry. The principal is the one at work in the explanation of the name KaAAixo- 
pos, without the decomposition being carried out in so precise a manner because 
only the second element of the compound finds justification in the phrase otfjoat 
1€ yopouc. Rather than giving the complete etymology—this is no doubt of little 
use as the first element of the composite is topical and simply ornamental—the 
narrative connects with another element in the action Dionysus accomplishes, in 
coming to recognize a precise feature of the place of this dance, dvtpoto rtápotOev, 
which issues in a new etymological development, one unexpected this time, in- 
troduced according to the same technique of subordination (Q év): the grotto is 
called AbAtov because Dionysus stayed there (nbAtZeto). This second develop- 
ment reinforces the passage’s digressive nature, as it does not seem that the Ar- 
gonauts could have initially perceived the aforesaid grotto. The poet seems to 
want to play on the productivity of the etymology in the narrative, since the name 
‘Dionysus’ and that of the grotto and the learned incomplete nature of the two 
etymological propositions is resolved in the superfluous character of the third ety- 
mology which is nothing but a development of the etymology motivated by the 
principal narrative, underlined in the final parallelism between KoAAtxopov no- 
Tapov and AvAiov Avrpov. The use of the present koA£ovotv, which attaches the 
etymological experience to the fictional present of the narration, in opposition to 
the time of the principal narrative and that of the secondary myth, comes to close 
the digressive parenthesis and to seal its etymological nature. 

What is remarkable in this digression is the productivity of etymological 
practice that tends to flood the text either by the incomplete nature of the phe- 
nomena mentioned, or by the complementarity of phenomena among them- 
selves, or again by their sequence. This variety of treatment shows the wealth of 
etymological approach, and at the same time its fragility. 


1.2 The Mossynoecians 


This is also what suggests another example, that of the etymology in the name 
Mossynoecian, in the same epic of Apollonius of Rhodes, for which two concur- 
rent interpretations are given. The first proposed origin occurs relatively early in 
Book 2, in the prophecies that Phineas delivers to the Argonauts (lines 379—381): 


Toig 8' Eni Mocovoixoi Gpovptot DANEOOAV 
¿keins Fneipov ÜnWpeiag TE VELOVTAL, 
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Sovpatéots trUpyototv Ev oikia TEKTÁVAVTEÇ 
Káva Kai MUpyous eUnryéac, os koAéovotv 
pdoovvac, Kai 8’ adtoi Enwvupot évOev Eaoıv. 


Next in order and sharing a border with them, the Mossynoecians inhabit the wooded plain 
and lower mountain slopes, having built their wooden homes within towers made of timber, 
along with sturdy towers they call ‘mossynes,’ and from these the people themselves take 
their name. (transl. Race) 


In the narrative of the Argonauts’ voyage that follows, the principal narrator, in 
his turn, takes up this etymology of the name of the Mossynoecians bringing to it 
several modifications (2.1005-1017): 


iepov avt’ éni roiotv Ópog Kal yolav dpEetBov, 
fi vt Mooovvoixot dv’ oüpea voietáouot 
pOoovuvac, Kol 5’ adtoi énwvupot ÉvOev Eaoıv. 


Then, after these people, they passed a sacred mountain and the land where the Mossynoe- 
cians dwell in the mountains in “mossynes”, and they take their own name from these. 


The exact recall in line 1017 of line 381b, which is a very rare practice in Apollo- 
nius’ epic, tempts one to think that the principal narrator is content with repro- 
ducing the etymology that Phineas gives. But this is not what happens: while for 
Phineas the “mossynes” are the name of the mipyous evrnyéas, ® for the narrator 
it is a question of the place where the country’s inhabitants live. The difference is 
perhaps not a large one, but it is worth at least noting that the principal narrator 
is less precise than the secondary one. This “negligence” is possibly voluntary in 
that it could have to do with the strange name in question, which is of Iranian 
origin: with a sort of feigned playfulness, the principal narrator would not more 
plainly take on the etymology that he borrows from another. This dwindling of 
information would imitate the principal of attrition on which linguistic evolution 
rests; in distancing himself from his source of information, the narrator in part 
loses the referent meant by póocuv; by doing this, he sets in motion a process 
exactly contrary to the one he displays in giving the etymology of this ethnic 
group. The etymology thus arises here not because of the transparent nature of 
the name, but on the contrary because of its opaque nature for the Greek-speaker. 

All etymology appears as possibly being subject to variation of some kind 
through evolution, or through divergence in interpretation. Etymology does not 
thus seem to show assured knowledge, but rather constitutes an etiological re- 





8 At least in taking oikia and mipyous together as antecedents of otc. 
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servoir and narrative potential, susceptible of feeding all forms of discourse, di- 
gressive or not. 


1.3 Asteria and Delos 


Let’s turn quickly to another example, this one from Callimachus, which marks 
that the island of Delos was earlier called Asteria (Hymns 4.36-38): 


oDvona 8' Ñv ToL 
Aotepin TÒ nadatov, ¿nei Baddv Aao vé«pov 
obpavödev pebyovoa Atos yàpov dotépt ion. 


And you name of old was Asteria, since you leapt into the deep trough of ocean from 
heaven, fleeing a marriage with Zeus. (transl. Stephens) 


Callimachus begins by imposing an etymological orientation in the first phrase 
with obvona and tò rtaAouóv. The island’s former name is given at the opening of 
line 35; the name should come as a surprise, rather than the better-known alter- 
native toponym “Ortygia”;? the etymological explanation that the causal (£rtei) 
develops, concludes at the clausula of the following verse after the bucolic diaere- 
sis with the explanatory gloss dotépt ton, where the hiatus promotes the etymo- 
logical play on Asteria. Etymological research is the occasion of a mise-en-scéne 
of the original figure of Asteria who, in fleeing from Zeus, seeks to remain pure 
(this is not a characteristic of the island in the Homeric hymn). Callimachus 
adopts a motif that he finds in Pindar, but from a very different perspective. What 
is important to Pindar is nature “resembling a star” and the island from an Olym- 
pian perspective; the island is a divine construction. Callimachus’ conception is 
entirely different. For him, the name Asteria does not derive from &otpov, but 
from dotr\p, which better accounts for the name's form and Callimachus accen- 
tuates the resemblance in the placement of the two elements compared in lines 
36-37. In particular, the change of suffix between Gotpov and dotrjp has a se- 
mantic value. Both denote a fixed star; but the first can only have this sense, 
while the second can also be used of a trailing star. For Pindar Delos' fixity is 
essential. Callimachus, however, wants to underline the island's mobility. This, 
for him, is the island's characteristic trait. Finally, in Pindar Asteria and Delos are 
two contemporary names the one immortal, the other mortal, while for Callima- 
chus the two names reflect an evolution of the form of existence from one to the 





9 Hesiod knows Asteria as a sister of Leto, but Callimachus makes no allusion to this. 
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other. The etymology, which is explicitly proclaimed at the opening of the phrase, 
organizes the line through symmetry, while the reversed movement of the expli- 
cation doubles the vertical movement of the nymph Asteria’s leap from the sky 
into the sea.” There is thus an apparent desire to associate here the linguistic 
phenomenon to the mythological episode, independent of any chronological 
logic: the name Asteria is explained with a mythological episode that occurs later 
than the nymph's naming, but corresponds to the nymph's metamorphosis into 
an island. All of this occurs as though the mythological episode were to confirm 
the micro-narrative of which the name was the sign from the beginning, as 
though the attribution of a name were the equivalent of the attribution of a des- 
tiny, as though the eponym were not a simple linguistic phenomenon, but 
brought with it at the same time a complete network of meaning and conse- 
quence.” 

What seems to interest the poet with these explicit etymologies is the phe- 
nomenon of eponym and the possibility at the same time of identifying the figure 
who gives a name—even if this is a collective agent—as well as justifying the at- 
tribution of the name. In inverting the eponym process through the archaeologi- 
cal and etiological analysis in which the poet indulges, because it is a question of 
passing from the effect of this linguistic product stated at the beginning, rather 


10 The celestial origin (obpavößev) is not further defined but connotes the idea of purity and 
suggests the establishment of a vivid vertical movement from high to low, and paradoxically to 
bring the image of the island from a low level to the height of its preserved purity; the celestial 
origin is already the beginning of the explanation of its programmatic name: Asteria, in passing 
from heaven to the sea becomes ‘like a star’ which falls, a shooting star, and the comparison 
allows, in addition to the a posterior onomastic explanation, rendering back to the island its lost 
celestial dignity. 

11 The rapidly evoked history of Asteria calls forth also, by contrast, that of Leto, who did not 
escape union with Zeus. Leto is mentioned at line 39 where she is qualified as ypuoén, which 
signals her divinity in this first apparition and is also a proleptic qualification that announces 
the birth of Apollo when all is transformed into gold (lines 260-264). Leto and Asteria are pre- 
sented here as strangers to one another, which re-enforces the opposite nature of their relations 
with Zeus, while in some traditions they are presented as sisters. Here this is not the case, as 
Leto's intervention is necessary to produce the essential transformation of Asteria into Delos. 
Leto's gold, which will illuminate the island and transform its nature, will confer upon it a divine 
character and render necessary the onomastic change evoked at line 40. The prominent position 
at the line ends of the names Antw and AfjAog, retaining the vocalic color but a metathesis of 
consonant articulations (liquid/dental) well highlights the association of goddess and island in 
the line. The anaphora of Töppa in these same lines 39-40 underlines the parallelism of the 
crossed destinies of Leto and Delos. From the opening of this narrative of the history of Delos, 
this reference draws attention to the future destiny of the island, called no longer to be a wan- 
dering island and to change its name. 
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than transforming a given fact (which may be historical, or ethnographic, or of 
some other nature) into a linguistic witness of this event, the poet desacralizes 
onomastic phenomena in that they become assignable to a precise cause; in do- 
ing this, the poet re-affirms a form of authority over his poetic discourse because 
to possess an etymology is a legitimation for developing an explanatory dis- 
course, without leaving the poetic and language sphere in which the poet ope- 
rates. This creative potential of the name that the poet masters through giving its 
etymology is also the work of implicit etymologies, where the poet is content to 
suggest an etymological explanation. 


2 The implicit play of etymological allusion: from 
name to narrative 


2.1 The Couretes in obscurity 


Ifthere are many instances where the poet explains the etymological process, this 
process is more often left in the shadows than revealed, which does not however 
stop it from being operable.” Thus Callimachus in the Hymn to Zeus evokes the 
Couretes who surround the first years of Zeus on Mt. Ida (Hymns 1.52-54): 


ovAa 6& Kovpytés oe nepi npoAwv üpyricavro 

1£Uyca nenAr|yovtec, tva Kpóvog oDaow r|xrv 

dorıidog eicatot kai prr] oeo Kovpilovrog. 

And the Couretes danced the war dance around you with vigor, beating on their shields so 
Cronus would hear the clash of the shield and not your infant crying. (transl. Stephens) 


12 There can be cases where, without being explicit, the etymological process is clear, as in the 
case of the island of Philyra, which takes its name from the episode where Philyra sleeps with 
Cronos (2.1231-1235): Nuxti 8’ énttAopéevy Didupyida vijoov dpetBov'/ Evda pèv Ovpavidns 
dup Kpövog, ÙT Ev ‘Odbunw/Tivwv fvaooev, 6 6& Kpnroiov bn’  üvrpov/Zeüg Éu 
Kovupriteoot petetpege’ "I6atoiu/'Petnv éEortoqov napedgéato... The vertical reading and the 
identical recall (with a passage from noun to adjective) of the anthroponym in the toponym 
shows quite clearly, without the etymological process being explicit, that the narrative of the 
mythological episode has its only end in explaining the name. The narrative parenthesis, which 
comes from the spatial adverb év@a, allows the assumption of two narratives, a principal narra- 
tive and a secondary one, for reasons which are not narrative but etiological. I do not think one 
can speak here of explicit etymology in the proper sense of the term, pace Valverde Sanchez 
1989, 66. 
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The evocation of the divine nursling lays stress on his noise-making and on the 
dance that the Couretes accomplish to hide the baby’s wailings. However, other 
than the effects of assonance in dentals and gutturals or the use of rare terms like 
npVAıg,® the passage suggests, without explication, an etymology of Kovpntes by 
relationship with the participle kovpiZovrog. There would then be a translation 
of Zeus’ infantile nature to the designation of those who surround him; there is 
on the one hand the close proximity between Zeus and the Kouretes, expressed 
both semantically (ovAq) and stylistically through the placements of words in line 
52, and on the other hand the phenomenon of sonorous substitution (the sound 
of arms rather than the cries of an infant) that justifies the onomastic slippage 
from protected to protectors. Callimachus thus sets in motion a double pheno- 
menon of metonymy through synecdoche and through equivalence to justify the 
name Kouretes, without revealing his etymological approach as such. It may well 
be the etymology that justifies the evocation here of the Kouretes' dance." 


2.2 The synonym interface 


The implicit character of an etymology can be strengthened when the relation- 
ship between the name and the etymon is masked by the substitution of a syno- 
nym, and the text does not offer more direct support for the etymology, but uses 
a cipher to strengthen the divergence while suggesting an echo and to complicate 
the etymological play in a sort of linguistic spiral. This ambiguous process, which 
may at the same time effect a bringing together and a setting apart, can be illus- 
trated with the evocation of the river Parthenius in Book 2 of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius of Rhodes (lines 936-939): 


xai 67] Hap6&víoio pods àMpvprievroc, 
npnut&xov TIOTANOD, TTAPEHETPEOV, à Evi kovon 
Antwic, &ypndev óv' ovpavov eioavaßaivn, 

öv õépaç ipeproiotv avonpbyet Dó&reootv. 





13 IIpvAtc is a word in Cretan dialect (or Cypriot ? according to Cahen) which signifies an armed 
dance. Used as an accusative of an internal object. It is attested only in the Iliad and the Hesiodic 
Shield, where it is always appears in the plural in the sense of “foot-soldier”. Here in the singular 
the term designates a dance. 

14 I note here only for instance the etymology suggested by simple juxtaposition of the words 
Mípog and pipve in the Hymn to Delos (Hymni 4.67-69). 
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And so they passed the streams of Parthenius that flows into the sea, a most gentle river, in 
which Leto’s daughter, when from the hunt she goes up to heaven, cools her body with its 
pleasing waters. (transl. Race) 


The reference to the river Parthenius occurs during the narrative of the Argo- 
nauts’ journey to Colchis; the river is only a geographical reference in the itine- 
rary they follow, as the boat does not stop there: the river, which is not the setting 
of an episode in the principal narrative, can become the place of a secondary nar- 
rative that the subordinate relative pronoun introduces with à évt at the bucolic 
dieresis of line 937. The essentially masculine context of the principal narrative 
contrasts with the feminine atmosphere of the secondary narrative, as though 
there was no other point of contact between them than the pivot that the relative 
pronoun constitutes. However, the alliteration in ‘p’ of line 937 signals a particu- 
lar attention on the part of the poet, who seems to indicate a development from 
the term IIapOévioc; the actual development is not however in the alliterative 
play, but in the relative narrative that follows: the narrative concerning the bath 
of the virgin Artemis offers itself as a hidden etymology for the name of the river. 
The name IIapO£vtoc evokes the supreme parthenos, who is Artemis, designated 
by the definite description kobpn/Antwig which offers the term kobpn as a sub- 
stitute for rtapO£voc, and as there must be a link established between the river 
and the goddess, the option of a refreshing bath for the huntress is retained and 
given plausibility by the languid course of the river. We see here a reversal of the 
very principal that etymology produces: rather than bringing enlightenment to a 
proper name, here the etymology serves to raise a partially hidden narrative that 
certainly brings the illumination desired, but which also opens onto another di- 
mension, since then the etiological narrative is not posed as such and is limited 
to the sole function of explanation. 

This implicit effect can be strengthened when the onomastic filters are even 
more complex, to the point that the etymological play may pass completely un- 
noticed. There is a good example in the Hymn to Zeus in the evocation of Rhea's 
delivery (Hymns 1.15-20): 


évOa o' énei utne HEyGAWV AneONKATo KOATIWV, 
autika Si<nto póov BSatos, ( KE TOKOLO 

Aoparra YUTAWOALTO, TEOV 8 Evi xPWTA Ao£ooat. 
Adbwv GAN otro péyaç Eppeev 008’ ‘EpvuavOoc, 
AEVKOTATOS MOTALV, ETL 8’ Booyos Nev &rraca 
Atnvic: péAAev 5È pad’ edvSpoc kaAéeo0a... 


From the moment when your mother produced you from her great womb, immediately she 
searched for a stream of water in which she might cleanse the afterbirth, and therein might 
wash your body. But the mighty Ladon was not yet flowing, nor was the Erymanthus, the 
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whitest of waters, and the whole of Azenis was not yet irrigated. But thereafter it was to be 
called well irrigated. (transl. Stephens) 


By a humorous reversal Rhea’s search in a place without running water is the 
occasion for a paradigmatic unrolling of the names of the rivers of Arcadia:” poe- 
tic abundance allows for compensation of the aquatic absence; the lack of water 
itself nourishes verbal superabundance. The two principal rivers evoked the La- 
don and the Erymanthus (line 18) are not well-known names and Callimachus 
changes their meaning." Callimachus searches for the paronomasia éppeev ... 
‘EovpavGos to develop the motif of the current: this alliteration invites the reader 
to establish a direct link with Rhea’s name, most likely an etymological allusion.” 

From this same perspective, we should categorically refuse the text edited by 
Cahen for line 20: Apkoöin is evidence of a gloss introduced into the text trans- 
mitted in the direct tradition; preferable is Atnvic of the indirect tradition, given 
by all other editors, without which the etymological play in the passage is not 
apparent. There is further a play of etymological words in üßpoxog and Atnvic: à- 
Bpoxos “without rain” is the equivalent of A-¢nvis “without Zeus" 8/å-¢ňv *with- 
out life” or “without water”.” It is fairly clear that Callimachus wants to establish 
a strong link between the birth of Zeus and the appearance of water and this is 
the reason that drives him to situate the event in Arcadia, which he can designate 
by metonymy with the name AGnvic. This insistence on the motif of flowing water 
seems to me to be understandable also from a metapoetic perspective,” in that a 
course of water is a rather common metaphor for Callimachus’ poetry. The whole 
interest of the Hymn to Zeus is in showing how the birth of Zeus is the occasion 
for the appearance of water in Arcadia: yet this region of herdsmen is a space 
rather claimed by poetry and Callimachus’ hymn gives material proof that the 


15 This hydrographic digression allows Callimachus to show his geographic erudition, he was 
himself the author of a treatise IIepi motap@v (fr. 457 Pf.). 

16 'Epüpav0og is a Homeric hapax (Od. 6.103), used here by homotaxis, but the word in Homer 
designates a mountain, not a river. 

17 The etymology attaching the name Rhea to the verb peiv occurs already in Plato's Cratylus 
402bc. 

18 See the first word of the hymn and its form: Zrvóc. 

19 A natural phenomenon well known in antiquity concerns the lake of Deveds in Arcadia, 
which could disappear and reappear, a result of its being fed by subterranean courses of water: 
this curiosity is perhaps the point of departure for Callimachus' remarks on Arcadia-Azenia with- 
out water. 

20 See especially the end of Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo (Hymns 2.105-112) and Asper 1997, 
109-134. 
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birth of Zeus is also an occasion for the production of poetic material. What mat- 
ters here for Arcadia is that, from being deprived of water and of Zeus, as the 
compound Atnvic suggests, heightened by the enjambment typical of Cal- 
limachean style, the country can change its name and afterwards be qualified as 
evuspoc (20): we see that the development emerges onto a problem of qualifica- 
tion or of naming (kaAéeo0a0;? the balance between before and after, as well as 
the association of the name Atnvic with áfpoyoc, invites the audience to asso- 
ciate eDvöpog with the region's new name, that is Apkaöin, and we might wonder 
whether Callimachus is not suggesting here again an implicit etymology; the 
country that was deprived of water and of Zeus was called before ACnvig “the land 
without Zeus/without water", but once it witnessed the birth of Zeus and bore 
courses of water associated with this name it became that Land which possesses 
Zeus in sufficient amount (apKéw, Aia). This second implicit etymology rests this 
time on the absence of one of the linking elements, which we must restore by 
association and semantic equivalence. The etymological reflection at work in the 
text turns out thus to be generative, as it here supports the reading to be con- 
structed. 


3 Poetry of etymology and etiology of poetic 
discourse 


Etymological observation is not an erudite excrescence in poetic discourse, but 
rather allows the assurance of a link between past and present (which is essential 
for Alexandrian poets) and the entertaining of a spirit of complicity between the 
poet and his reader. While offering a serious and rational discourse on the world, 
the etymological aitia facilitate the accentuation of linguistic curiosities in catch- 
ing onto poetic tradition, and in showing nominal reality within a new and unex- 
pected aspect. In Callimachus etymological games are essential moments in a 
system of allusion and reference that contributes to complicating the intertextual 
structures of these poems and to constructing a meta-discourse of the poet on his 





21 See the name AmtSavijec, Callimachus’ invention ... or an old name for the Arcadians. This 
proper name is itself the bearer of sense and the chief part of an important etiological potential 
which is not suggested, but which is at work throughout the passage. This proper name can first 
of all signal that the Peloponnese is the ‘land of Apis’, not of an ancient king of Sparta or of Argos. 
But it is in particular the bearer of a wordplay on the noun miSaé; the Arcadians are men “without 
water sources”, as Arcadia is land without water. 
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own poetic work. With Callimachus, the etymologies are not only linguistic links 
between present and past, but above all are living rocks that take part in the con- 
struction of a world of words: what interests Callimachus in etymological dis- 
course is perhaps rather a discourse of etymology itself: it is less the revealed 
origin of a name than the revealing itself of the origin, as this revealing is essen- 
tially poetic. What is of interest, then, to Callimachus in etymological research is 
its precisely poetic dimension, creating and recreating from words. What allows 
and suggests an etymological game in the poetic text is the very work of reading 
which should result from poetic composition. The poet begins a game with his 
reader who brings the text to life in a movement that comports with one who 
knows the history of the words. The etymological game imposes thus from the 
interior of a text a homology with poetic writing itself, which knows a before and 
after. 


3.1 Etymology and poetic writing around Apollo 


This homology seems to be what is at work in the explanation of the ritual cry “ie 
Paian” that occurs in Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo (Hymns 2.97-104): 


in in narÑov dKovonev, ODVEKA TOÜTO 

NEAYöG TOLIPWTLOTOV EPUHVIOV EDPETO Aoóc, 
Twos ExnBoAinv xpvoewv Enedeikvvoo TOEWV. 
IIvOw Tot KaTLOVTL OVVMVTETO 6otpóvtoc 0r]p, 
aivög dic. Tov èv ob Katnvapeg &AAov Er’ GAAW 
BaAAwv Oxdv óiotóv, émntnoe 62 Aaóc: 

’in in naunov, tet BEAOG, £000 oe tnp 

yetvat’ dooontfpa’ TO 8’ &én Keidev deiön. 


We hear hie, hie, paiéon, because the people of Delphi first devised this refrain, when you 
demonstrated the launching of your golden weapons. When you were going down to Pytho 
a demonic beast met you, a dire serpent. You slew him, shooting one swift arrow after an- 
other, and the people cried: “hie, hie paiéon, shoot your arrow, a savior from the time when 
your mother gave birth to you.” And from that point you are hymned in this way. 


The etymological aition opens with the verb dxovouev, which not only continues 
the fiction of the décor in the immediate present of the ceremony which juxta- 
poses the participants (but here the reader is included in this “we”) with the 
mythical past evoked, but also draws attention to the sound of the cry on which 
Callimachus bases his etymology. The cry, institutionalized as a mpwtiotov 
E—uuviov (eÜpeto Aads 97/10 8' EEETL Keiev delön 104), is underlined by the 
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anaphora in in matfjov at the beginning of lines 97 and 103, which assures a per- 
manence and even a continuity of the Delphians at Cyrene, and from there to the 
reader. The history of Pytho's slaying is reported to give the origin of the ritual 
cry made explicit by tet BeAog, initially a cry of encouragement cast at the ser- 
pent's death by the Delphians, at the same time it stands out with the participle 
BaAAwv associated by assonance with GAAov én’ &AAw, an etymological play on 
the name of Apollo as “caster of missiles" (B£Aoc, ExnBoAinv).” The explanation, 
however, maintains a certain ambiguity because if it invites us to compare irj and 
tet through their sound proximity, the term matfjov seems to be the occasion of a 
more complex interpretation:? the presence of Tno invites us to see here an 
allusion to the vocative moi, while the complement BéAoc suggests a juxtaposition 
of the verb maiw and the rare term dooonTtfjpa suggests a gloss on the epiclesis 
IIotrjov. By thus evoking the origin of the ritual cry, Callimachus establishes a 
tight parallel between a one-time event and the following ritual celebration: the 
*we' of the celebrants untiringly reproduces the cry the people of Delos let out; 
with this etymological narrative, Callimachus inserts an etymological explana- 
tion into his hymn that equates the passage from npwttotov Epbuviov to the pre- 
sent song, which is none other than the hymn of Callimachus itself. The poet's 
song thus finds its origin in the ritual cry and it is the explanation of the cry that 
produces the poetic material. The reader, who is implicated in the ritual *we', 
finds himself invited to reproduce the same development taking off from Calli- 
machus' song, which the poet has effected via the initial cry. 





22 Note that &xnßoAinv is a Homeric hapax (Il. 5.54). 

23 The interpretation that Apollonius of Rhodes proposes is limited to the juxtaposition be- 
tween in and the verb tnutin Arg. 2.705-714: ws note netpain Uno 8eipáói Hapvnoocoio/AeMpvnv 
1ó£otot MEAWPLOV éčevápěev, /koðpoç Ewv ETL yuuvög, ETL MAOKAHOLOL yeyndwc: (Uxor: aiei ToL, 
&va£, &tpntot EBeipou,/olev SHANTOL, TWS yàp BEptc, oióð © abtTn/Antw Kotoyéveta pidats Evi 
xepoiv dpdooet)./MOAAG 6& Kwpvxtat výpar, MAEtotoio Hbyartpes,/Bapobveokov Éngcoty, “in ïe” 
KekAnyviat-/évOev 67) TOBE KAAOV EPUpVLOV EtAETO DoiBw: how once upon a time beneath Par- 
nassus’ rocky ridge the god killed monstrous Delphynes with his arrows, when he was still a 
naked boy, still delighting in his long locks—be gracious, lord, may your hair always remain 
unshorn, always unharmed, for such is right, and only Leto herself, Coeus’ daughter, strokes it 
with her dear hands—and often did the Corcyian nymphs, the daughters of Pleistus, encourage 
him with their words, as they shouted Iéie. From there arose this beautiful refrain for Phoebus” 
(transl. Race). 
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3.2 Neda as an image of poetic activity 


Etymological research, however, is not only an effect of reception; all poetic ac- 
tivity is symbolized and signified by onomastic play. Thus, we see what signifi- 
cance the figure of Neda takes on in the Hymn to Zeus (Hymns 1.32-38): 


£k 6' Éyeev péya yeüpor TOOL xpóa Patspvvaca, 
Ova, TEÖV onteipwoe, Né6n 6€ oe 6íxe Kopicoat 
xevuOnóv Erw Kpntoiov, tva kpvpa matsevoto, 
mpeopuTaty Nuppewy, ai piv TOTE HALWOAVTO, 
NPWTIOTN YEVET] HETA ye Xroya Te DAúpny TE. 
008' GAinv ånéteroe Ben Xaptv, GAAG TO xeüpa 
Keivo Né8rv Ovopnve. 


and a great stream of water poured forth. There she washed your body, O Lord, and swad- 
dled you, and gave you to Neda to carry to a Cretan hideaway, to rear you in secret. She was 
the eldest of the Nymphs who attend her as midwives in the earliest generation after Styx 
and Philyra. Nor did the goddess reward her with an empty favor, but named that flow, 
Neda. (transl. Stephens) 


A series of superlatives valorize the nymph (npeoßvrarn 35, mpwtiotn 36) be- 
cause she plays the role of midwife at Rhea’s delivery. Neda, however, undergoes 
an interesting textual transformation: at the moment when she bears off Zeus to 
hide him, she disappears physically and her absence finds compensation by an 
onomastic transfer onto the river that Rhea has caused to flow forth, which is the 
equivalent of a metamorphosis the nymph undergoes; it is Rhea herself who ef- 
fects the attribution of her name (Ovounve), affirmation that the goddess holds a 
tight link to the linguistic material; the river itself is not situated precisely as the 
particle rtodı indicates, which accords with Neda’s secret life. All of this emphasis 
on a figure who is in fact secondary, Neda, allows the poet to highlight the meta- 
poetic function of the aition: Rhea is in effect at the same time the origin of anew 
course of water in Arcadia and the origin of the denomination of this course of 
water by the transfer of the name of the nymph that assisted her. The motif of 
labor and childbirth is tightly combined with that of the presence of water in Ar- 
cadia around a pun on the term Atnvic which we discussed above. This homology 
between the birth of Zeus and the appearance of the spring can at the same time 
be read from a metapoetic perspective, as running water is symbolic of poetic 
production for Callimachus. So, in praising Zeus, and in going back to the origin 
of his birth—notably in the mother of the goddess, Rhea, whose name is itself 
associated with running water—this is at the same time to the origin of the poetic 
word toward which Callimachus intends to lead his reader. And this is precisely 
what reveals etymological research and its operation. 
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4 Conclusion 


It seems then that the Alexandrian poets show a recurrent interest in modifica- 
tions of names of places that are often associated with etiological inquiries into 
cults. In a more general sense, these poets are interested in proper nouns (both 
toponyms and anthroponyms) and in their semantic bearing, which they try to 
delimit, through associations at once ludic and serious, with common nouns. In 
the body of onomastic research, they pursue a poetry of naming, without the au- 
dience knowing whether the mythological narrative is the occasion for an etymo- 
logical excursus or whether it is the origin of the name that brings about a 
complete narrative to justify the anchoring of the name in question in a precise 
context. The relations that we can establish between the micro-narratives, i.e. the 
proper names, and the etymological interpretation seeks to re-semanticize, and 
the mythological narratives in which these ‘etymological narratives’ are inserted 
are an essential principle of Alexandrian poetry, such that the digression which 
appears to constitute an etymology is more explanatory and programmatic than 
actually digressive.^ 
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Andrea Filoni 

The Use of Etymology in Apollodorus’ 
NEP! OEON and in its Reader Porphyry: 
Scientific or Ideological? 


Ancient etymology is a free, intuitive, unpredictable operation;' yet, in some au- 
thors, it can be conducted according to some ‘rules’. The existence of such ‘rules’ 
entails that etymology, its core still remaining intuitive, will move along certain 
paths, preferring some starting points to others and eluding certain ‘forbidden’ 
conclusions. I define this kind of etymology as ‘scientific’, and I shall try to show 
that it is typical of Apollodorus’ treatise On the Gods (Ilepi dewv, henceforth TO). 

This 24-book work aimed to reconstruct the very essence of the Greek gods. 
The correct etymology of their names and epithets is a fundamental tool; icono- 
graphy, rites and cults (the Attic ones play an important role) are also employed. 
Its sources are the antiquarian literature, well known to the learned Apollodorus, 
and poetry—mostly Homer, who is a primary source. The Poet is read and inter- 
preted according to Aristarchus’ method: Apollodorus was the latter’s disciple 
throughout the course of his life.? Philosophical reference points include the Sto- 
ics, from Cleanthes to the contemporary Antipater of Tarsus, who furnished Apol- 
lodorus with several etymologies, and who, though their interpretations are not 
always followed, certainly provided significant inspiration.’ This does not make 


1 See Sluiter 2015, 897, 904; Tsitsibakou-Vasalos 2007, 6, 29. 

2 In this respect, the introduction to IIO fragments by Jacoby 1926, 753-761, is key, concerning 
the nature of the work, its unclear structure, the idea of divinity expressed by its author, the 
latter’s relation with Platonism, Stoicism and Aristarchus’ doctrine. The commentary on the frag- 
ments is unsatisfying according to the editor himself: see Jacoby 1926, 753. See also Reinhardt 
1910, to be read through Jacoby's critical lenses. Studies on IIO have nowadays reached a stand- 
still, apart from an excellent work on Athena's epithets by Henrichs 1975, some studies about 
one of the few papyrological testimonia of the work (P.Oxy. 2260: De Luca 1999; Essler 2009; 
P.Köln. 3.126: Pellé 2005; Pellé 2009) and some efforts of mine (Filoni 2014; Filoni 2015; Filoni 
2018). About Aristarchus' method, see now Schironi 2018. 

3 On the role of the Stoics in IIO, see Jacoby 1926, 757. In Apollodorus, etymology is a primary 
tool for allegorical interpretations as in the Stoics: see Reinhardt 1910, 118: “ad veram deorum 
cognitionem non per fabulas patere aditum putabat sed per nominum cognominumque inter- 
pretationem"; Jacoby 1926, 757; Most 1989, 2027. On Stoic allegory, Most 1989 and Long 1992 
have made significant strides forward; see also Boys-Stones 2003. With Most (1989, 2023-2026), 
I consider allegory an interpretatorial activity applied to any kind of evidence, which includes 
etymology. Long 1992, 54 is less convincing in distinguishing etymology from allegory, the latter 
intended as the interpretation of narratives alone. In any case, Apollodorus, like the first Stoics, 
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IIO a philosophical work: it is the treatise of a grammarian, a precise interpreter 
of literature, in particular of Homer, an experienced scholar, now interested in— 
and committed to—a theological topic. ^ 

By examining Porphyry of Tyre (3rd-4th centuries CE),? a passionate reader 
and witness of II, we shall observe how this ‘scientific’ use of etymology was 
dying down. It is not easy to distinguish Apollodorus' interpretations within 
Porphyry's account: sometimes we can look to alternative witnesses—which are 
not without problems themselves—and sometimes we are alone before 
Porphyry's account. As we will see, the works of the latter also came to us in ex- 
cerpted or epitomized form. Firstly, I'll describe the Porphyrian work we are deal- 
ing with (the treatise On the Divine Names?), which we can read in shortened form 
in the so-called 'solar theology', the speech by Vettius Praetextatus (Macr. Sat. 
1.17-23), according to which all the gods of paganism were to be identified with 
the sun (8 1.1). In this work Porphyry drew massively from IIO, mostly in the chap- 
ters devoted to Apollo (fr. 95 of Jacoby's edition). The section on Apollo' epithet 
Tlatp@os, in short space, shows the complex stratigraphy of his ‘solar theology’ 
(8 1.3). After this general, necessary overview I shall try to reconstruct Apollodo- 
rus' interpretation of some of Apollo's epithets, mostly of a pastoral nature, such 
as vópuog (8 2.1), Abkıog, Auknyevric and Avkoxtóvog (8 2.2); the case of Apollo 
onıvdeug exemplifies a situation where Porphyry is the only witness (8 2.3). Fi- 
nally, some reflections will be made about Apollodorus' and Porphyry's treat- 
ment of these epithets (8 3). 





does not seem to embrace allegory in the sense described by Long. A broad definition of allegory 
does not prevent the identification of the precise tools employed and of the role played by ety- 
mology in allegories. On allegory in Porphyry, see Pepin 1966; Simonini 1986, 9-17; Girgenti 
1997, 49-53. 

4 According to Jacoby 1926, 756, IIO, such as the Commentary on the Catalogue of Ships (IIepi 
TOD veðv KataAöyov), is “eine interpretatorische Leistung". 

5 A growing interest in Porphyry has developed in recent decades: see Karamanolis-Sheppard 
2007, 1-5. A balanced estimation of Porphyrian studies of the last century can be found in Smith 
1987; this scholar produced an excellent edition of Porphyry's fragments (Smith 1993). The ex- 
istence of a critical edition of Porphyry's work allows scholars to establish the importance of the 
man and his philosophical originality: see Smith 2007. 
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1 The philological scenario 


1.1 The ‘solar theology’ 


244 FGrHist 95 includes most of the Apollinian chapter from the so-called ‘solar 
theology’ in Macrobius Sat. 1.17-23. The latter is the long and learned exposition 
by Vettius Praetextatus, praesul omnium sacrorum, where he *demonstrates' that 
all the gods of paganism—mostly Greek and Roman, but not only these—are to be 
identified with the sun.® 

Between Apollodorus and Macrobius there is an important mediation. The 
reconstruction here accepted identifies it within a Neoplatonic work, probably by 
Porphyry of Tyre (3rd—4th centuries CE), who drew material from II®; this Neo- 
platonic work, in turn, was epitomised by Macrobius." 

Into this Greek Neoplatonic body was inserted a large number of short and 
long annotations about Roman culture—as if the latter had not been considered 
so much in the Greek source. These annotations describe events in Roman his- 
tory;? report cult etiologies;? add Latin parallels useful to the argumentation of 
the Greek work, such as epithets, ? names of months,” cults,” or linguistic paral- 
lels;? offer etymologies of Latin terms;“ mention Latin authors; and con- 
stantly—so constantly that I do not ennumerate the cases—translate the 


6 Bibliography on the ‘solar theology’ is wide—and proposing different views, which cannot be 
dealt with here: Goldlust 2007; Liebeschuetz 1999; Mastandrea 1979, 169-180; Flamant 1977, 
653-680; Altheim 1966, 199-243; Altheim 1951; Courcelle 1948, 16-20. The existence of the ‘solar 
theology’ is a great objection against those who argue that Macrobius was a Christian, like Cam- 
eron 2011, 25-29: see Van Nuffelen 2016, 129. On the solar cult in imperial times, see Wallraff 
2001, 27ff.; Berrens 2004; Chiai 2013, 227, with bibliography. 

7 See Reinhardt 1910, 104; Courcelle 1948, 18; Altheim 1953, 21-25; Flamant 1977, 654—655; Mas- 
tandrea 1979, 169-180. The thesis of Wissowa 1880, 35-41, according to which Macrobius depended 
on Iamblichus' works, is now rejected: see Reinhardt 1910, 103-104; Mastandrea 1979, 172. 

8 1.23, 14-16. 

9 1.17, 25-30 (the foundation of ludi Apollinares, the most extensive addition). 

10 1.17, 42; 17, 64; 19, 3; 22, 2. 

11 1.21, 6. 

12 1.17, 15; 21, 10; 23, 13. 

13 1.17, 7 (solem); 17, 15 (apellentem); 17, 39 (lucem). 

14 1.21, 15 (bruma). 

15 1.17, 4 (Vergilius); 17, 9 (Cornificius); 17, 33 (Cornificius); 17, 34 (Vergilius); 17, 61-62 (Corni- 
ficius); 18, 4 (Varro, Granius); 18, 16 (Naevius); 18, 19-21 (Cornelius Labeo); 18, 23-24 (Vergilius); 
21, 23 (Vergilius); 23, 1-9 (a long quotation from Cornificius, where Homer, Cleanthes, Posido- 
nius, Plato are mentioned). About C. Labeo and Cornificius, see below. 
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etymologies of the Greek source. These Latin annotations are not essential to the 
general structure of the Greek body, which can stand on its own; accordingly, 
they do not seem to belong to the core of the work. Macrobius could well be their 
author; the case, however, is more complex than it seems. 

In the ‘solar theology’, at Sat. 1.18, 21, the name of Porphyry's Roman disciple 
Cornelius Labeo is mentioned. J. Lydus, who knows Labeo's Fasti" but not Mac- 
robius, reports information strikingly similar to the ‘solar theology’, Latin addi- 
tions included. I quote an example from those collected by Mastandrea: ° 


Tab. 2: Latin additions in Macrobius and Lydus. 


Macr. Sat. 1.17,7 J. Lydus de Mens. 11.4 

Apollinis nomen multiplici interpretatione aVAMEPETAL ri Hovas eic ATOAAWVA, 

ad Solem refertur ... Chrysippus Apollinem TOUTEOTIV Eig tov Eva “HAtov, Öç AnóAA ov Aéye- 
[sc. cognominatum scribit] 611 póvoc Eoti Tal 51d TÒ Anwdev elvat vv Tov. 

Kol oUXi TOAAOI. 

Nam et Latinitas eum, quia tantam claritu- kai Popotot aUTOV ZöAgu f(tot povov Aéyouot. 


dinem solus obtinuit, Solem vocavit. 


Apollo’s name is related to the sun by many the monas is related to Apollo, i.e. Helios who 
paths of understanding ... Chrysippus (1095 is one, which is named Apollo since he is far 
SVF) (writes that the sun was named Apollo) from being many (polloi). The Romans also 

... because the sun is one and not many (pol- named him Sun (Sol) i.e. unique (solus). (my 
loi)—for Latin, too, called him sun (Sol) be- translation) 

cause he alone (solus) is so bright. (transl. 

Kaster) 


This can only mean that: 1) a work very similar to the ‘solar theology'—i.e. a Greek 
core with Latin additions—is to be attributed to Labeo; 2) Macrobius did not di- 
rectly epitomise Porphyry, but the Labeonian treatise; 3) the fact that the Latin 
additions are known to Lydus implies that Labeo is their author, or at least that 


16 So Wissowa 1880, 4-6; on this line of thought, see Courcelle, who attributes Macrobius great 
philosophical autonomy and the direct reading of Plotinus and Porphyry: see Courcelle 1948, 18; 
Flamand 1977, 677. 

17 See Mastandrea 1979, 21—23, 49—50, 53, 59-65, 68-69. 

18 See Mastandrea 1979, 170—171. Further elements indicated by the scholar are the use of typi- 
cal auctores of his, like Cornificius (Sat. 1.23, 2), and the distinction between ‘mythical’ and ‘phys- 
ical' explanations. 
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he produced most of them (Macrobius may have added some of his own).? Fur- 
ther, the preservation of a massive Greek core suggests that Labeo's work resem- 
bled a Latin edition of the Greek work.?? 

If we overlook the Latin additions, we may be able to recover the Greek Neo- 
platonic work, though in shortened form; apparently, Macrobius still gives us a 
good general idea of this work. The latter seems to include a proem (I.17, 2-6) 
which mentions Plotinus, Porphyry's beloved teacher, and the treatise proper. 
The latter exhibits an elementary Ring-komposition: it deals with Apollo and Zeus, 
the main gods of paganism, respectively at the very beginning and at the end 
(I.17, 7-70 and 23, 1-20): 


Tab. 3: Structure of the ‘solar theology’. 


‘proem’ 1.17, 2-6 5 parr. 
Apollo 1.17, 7-70 64 parr. 
Dionysus 1.18, 1-24 24 parr. 
Mars 1.19, 1-6 6 parr. 
Mercurius 1.19, 7-18 12 parr. 
Aesculapius 1.20, 1-5 5 parr. 
Hercules 1.20, 6-12 7 parr. 
Isis, Serapis 1.20, 13-18 6 parr. 
Attis, Great Mother 1.21, 1-10 10 parr. 
Osiris 1.21,11-12,14-15 Aparr. 
Horus 1.21, 13 1 par. 
Zodiac 1.21, 16-27 12 parr. 
Nemesis 1.22,1 1 par. 
Pan 1.22, 2-7 6 parr. 
Saturnus 1.22, 8 1 par. 
Zeus 1.23, 1-22 22 parr. 


19 Mastandrea (1979, 176) did not define the extent of Labeo’s contribution. 

20 In my opinion, Porphyry’s work named The Sun mentioned by Servius (Sol: Serv. ad Buc. 
V.66 = fr. 477 Smith) can be identified with the Labeonian edition of Porphyry’s work: as Mas- 
tandrea (1979, 175) pointed out, a typical source of his is quoted, namely the libri pontificales. On 
the work titled Sun, see fn. 39. 
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The ‘solar theology’ is homogeneous both in method and contents: it resorts to 
the etymology of divine names and epithets, to quotations of poetic and philo- 
sophical (mostly Stoic and Platonic) authorities, to allegorical interpretations of 
divine iconography and myths; Egyptian and oriental gods are also considered; 
occasionally, historical events? are mentioned too: 


etymology of divine names and epithets: Apollo (17, 7 [x3]; 8 [x2]; 9 [x2]; 14; 16 
[x4]; 19; 22 [x2]; 31 [x3]; 32; 33; 34 [x2]; 35; 36 [x2]; 37; 39; 41; 42; 46 [x3]; 48 
[x3]; 49; 50 [x2]; 56; 60; 64; 65 [x2]); Dionysus (18, 13 [x2]; 14; 15); Hermes (19, 
9; 19, 13 [etym. of Argus]); Aesculapius' snake (20, 3); Hercules (20, 10); Horus 
(21, 13); ram (21, 19); Pan (22, 3); Kronus (22, 8); [23, 3 (0£6G, x2); 23, 7 (Saipwv, 
x3)|;? Adad (23, 17); 

poetic authorities (in abundantiam in the Apollinian section): Apollo: Euripi- 
des, Archilochus (17, 10); Homer (17, 12); Homer (17, 16); Timotheus (17, 20); 
Homer (17, 21); Homer (17, 22); Homer (17, 38, x2); Orpheus (17, 42); Homer 
(17, 44, x2); Euripides (17, 46); Euripides (17, 59); Dionysus: [Euripides (18, 4); 
Euripides, Aeschilus (18, 6)];? Orpheus (18, 12); Orpheus (18, 13); Aratus (18, 
15); Orpheus (18, 17); Orpheus (18, 18); Orpheus (18, 22); Ares: Homer (19, 6); 
Mercurius: Homer (19, 9); Homer (20, 5); oracle (20, 17); Pan: Homer (22, 4); 
Zeus: [Homer (23, 1); Euripides (23, 8); Homer (23, 9)];** Orpheus (23, 22); 
philosophical/learned authorities: Apollo: Plato, Chrysippus (17, 7); Speusip- 
pus, Cleanthes, alii (17, 8); Apollodorus (17, 19); Leandrius, Pherecydes (17, 
21); Oenopides, Cleanthes (17, 31); Antipater of Tarsus, Cleanthes (17, 36); Em- 
pedocles, Plato (17, 46); physici (17, 50); physici (17, 54); Antipater of Tarsus 
(17, 57); Numenius (17, 65); Porphyry (17, 70); Dionysus: [ps.Aristoteles' 
0£oAoyobpeva (18, 1)];? Alexander (Myndius? 18, 11); Cleanthes (18, 14); 
physici (18, 15); Aesculapius: Apollodorus (20, 4); Hippocrates (20, 5); Adonis: 
physici (21, 1); Zeus: [Cleanthes, Posidonius, physici (23, 2); Plato (23, 5); Po- 
sidonius (23, 7)];* theologi (23, 21); 





21 The quotations from poets and philosophers, though not absent in other chapters, are more 
common in the Apollinian one (Sat. I.17). This is due to the fact that IIO—where broad use of 
literature and Stoic influence are typical features—is used mostly in this chapter: see below. 

22 From a Latin addition (Cornificius). 

23 Probably from a Latin addition (from Labeo's De oraculo Apollinis Clarii?): see 18, 1 uti 
Clarium aqua pota and below (18, 4), Varro's and Granius' quotations. On the Labeonian work, 
see Mastandrea 1979, 159—160. 

24 From a Latin addition (Cornificius). 

25 Probably from a Latin addition: see fn. 23. 

26 From a Latin addition (Cornificius). 
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— allegorical interpretations of divine iconography: Apollo (17, 12-13; 17, 67-69); 
Dionysus (18, 9; 18, 11; 18, 22); Ares (19, 2; 19, 5); Hermes (19, 8; 19, 10; 19, 14; 
19, 16-17); Asclepius (20, 2); Isis, Serapis (20, 13); Aphrodite Aphacitis, Ado- 
nis (21, 5-6); Great Mother (21, 8); Attis (21, 9); Egyptian sun-god (21, 14); Pan 
(22, 4); Heliopolitan Zeus (23, 12); Adad (23, 19); 

— Egyptian and oriental cults: Apollo: Lycopolis in Egypt (17, 40); Hierapolis (17, 
66-70); Dionysus: [Thrace (18, 1)];? Egypt (18, 10); Thrace (18, 11); Ares: Acci- 
tania (19, 5); Hermes: apud multas gentes (19, 7); Egypt (19, 10); hieroglyphs 
(19, 13); caduceus according to Egyptians (19, 16); Egyptian gods who assist 
the birth (19, 17); Hercules: Tyre, Egypt (20, 7); Egypt (20, 11); Isis, Serapis: 
Egypt (20, 13-18); Adonis, Aphrodite Architis: Assyria, Phoenicia (21, 1-6); At- 
tis, Great Mother: Phrygia (21, 7-9); Osiris: Egypt (21, 11-12 [hieroglyphs]); 
Horus: Egypt (21, 13); sun-god in Egypt (21, 14); Lybian Ammon and the ram 
(21, 19); bull cult in Egypt (21, 20); Zeus: Zeus Heliopolites in Assyria (23, 10- 
13); Assyrian Zeus-Adad (23, 17-20); 

— allegorical interpretation of myths: Apollo: Apollo killing the snake Pytho (17, 
50—59—two explanations); Hermes: Hermes killing Argus (19, 12-13); Hercu- 
les: gigantomachy (20, 8-9); Adonis: Persephone and Aphrodite's love for 
Adonis and his death (21, 1-4); Osiris: Isis and Osiris as the earth and the sun 
(21, 11); 

— A historical events: Apollo: Libyan invasion of Sicily (17, 24); Hercules: Theron 
king of Hispania (20, 12); 


This strongly suggests that Macrobius—or Labeo—epitomised only one Greek 
Work, since compilers, in order to facilitate their activity, would tend to use few 
sources, or even only one. Furthermore, in the 'solar theology' we find some in- 
ternal references;? these were probably present in the source and preserved by 
its compilers, rather than added by them. 

This Neoplatonic work is usually attributed to Porphyry, mentioned at I.17, 
70.? The main and most likely argument supporting this view is that the identifi- 
cation of all gods with the sun is sustained through a philological approach: the 





27 From a Latin addition: see fn. 23. 

28 1.17, 17 (ad 17, 50ff.) and 17, 51 (ad 17, 17); 17, 68 (ad 19, 1-5); 19, 18 (ad 19, 10); 21, 11 (ad 21, 
1-6, 21, 7-9); 22, 4 (ad 21, 9); 23, 20 (ad 21, 8). 

29 Wissowa 1880, 38 presumed that compilers of late antiquity, like Macrobius, would never 
mention their direct sources; this implied that Porphyry, cited by Macrobius, could not have 
been directly read by the latter. This rather mechanical argument is now superseded: see Rein- 
hardt 1910, 103-104; Mastandrea 1979, 172. 
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*proofs' are drawn from historical cultures, perceived in their concrete cults, epi- 
thets or iconographies.? 

To this I add a further argument, which is the use of IIO itself.” The work 
seems to have accompanied Porphyry for a long time, starting from his youth: 
some quotations appear both in the early Homeric Questions? and in later works— 
albeit dating of the latter is very difficult.? I collect these works roughly under 
the heading of ‘allegorical works’: On the Styx (IIepi Ztvydc)*, On the Images.” 
To this group also belongs The Cave of the Nymphs, which has survived entirely, 
yet, unfortunately, does not seem to preserve material from IO. 


Tab. 4: Quaestiones Homericae. 


244 FGrHist 353 Sch. Hom. B*, E 422 deest in Schrader, MacPhail 

244 FGrHist 354 Eust. ad Hom. A 206 deest in Schrader, MacPhail 

244 FGrHist 355 Sch. Hom. B*, 8 1 Schrader 1880, 112 = MacPhail 
2011, 128 

244 FGrHist 356 Eust. ad Hom. 2 39 deest in Schrader, MacPhail 

deest in FGrHist” Sch. Hom. B*, B 447 Schrader 1880, 40 = MacPhail 
2011, 58 





30 See Reinhardt 1910, 104; Altheim 1953, 21, 23; Flamant 1977, 662; Romano 1998, 125-126. On 
the parallelism between epithets and iconography in representing god’s unspeakable essence, 
see Chiai 2016. 

31 See also Flamant 1977, 656. 

32 Both editions (Schrader 1880; MacPhail 2011) are unsatisfying for different reasons: 
Schrader's is largely outdated, as it relies on an old and unacceptable Quellenforschung accord- 
ing to which (too) many Iliadic scholia (mostly exegetical) are considered Porphyrian. MacPhail 
collects and translates the Questions from the most important manuscripts, but omits some of 
them and does not consider other possible testimonia. 

33 Dating Porphyry's works is a very difficult task: in the past, scholars more confidently traced 
relative chronologies and resolved internal inconsistencies in Porphyry's works by assuming a 
development of his thought: see Smith 1987, 722-723; 745; Smith (1987, 745) underlines 
Porphyry's ability in ‘compartmentalisation’, i.e. writing with different emphasis on specific 
themes, without apparent consistence. 

34 The fragmentary work is edited both by Smith 1993, 442—461 and Castelletti 2006; the latter 
offers also a learned commentary. On the Iepi Ztuyög, see also Smith 1987, 743, 746-747. 

35 Edition both in Smith 1993, 414—435, and Gabriele 2012 (very useful commentary). 

36 The work was widely commented on by Simonini 1986. A new edition with commentary is 
going to be published by Dorandi et alii. See also fn. 42. 

37 It was assigned to IIO by Reinhardt 1910, 107-109. 
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Tab. 5: On the Styx (Nepi Ztuyög). 


244 FGrHist 102a 
244 FGrHist 102b 
244 FGrHist 102c 
244 FGrHist 102d 


fr. 4 Castelletti = 373 Smith 
fr. 5 Castelletti = 374 Smith 
fr. 2 Castelletti = 377 Smith 
fr. 3 Castelletti 2 378 Smith 


Tab. 6: On the Images (Nepi éyaApdtwv: fr. 8 Gabriele = 359 Smith). 


Hephaistos as the fire 
Plato's etymology of Apollo's name 
Asclepius' snake 


Cleanthes’ etymology of Dionysos’ name 


Chrysippus’ (SVF 910) and Diogenes of Bab- 
ylon’s (SVF 91) etymology of Athena’s name 


etymology of Ares’ name 
Aphrodite as generation principle 
Hermes as the Aöyog 


Pan as the universe 


Tab. 7: De Abstinentia. 


244 FGrHist 125 


244 FGrHist 353 (see Heracl. 26,11) 
244 FGrHist 95 (Macr. |.17,7) 
see Macr. 1.20, 2-3 (NO quoted slightly later) 


Cleanthes is in NO ‘bibliography’; see Macr. 
1.18, 14 


Chrysippus is in NO bibliography (above); Apol- 
lodorus was Diogenes' disciple 


see Heracl. 31,1 
244 FGrHist 353 
see Heracl. 72,4 
244 FGrHist 126a 


11.55 


I think that the Porphyrian work epitomised in the ‘solar theology’ is to be iden- 
tified, as suggested by Reinhardt,” with the one-book treatise On the Divine 
Names (Ilepi Beiwv Ovopdtwv) attested by the Suda list of Porphyry’s works.” The 





38 See Reinhardt 1910, 104-105. 

39 Suda s.v. Hoppüpıog: ... nepi Belwv Ovopdtwv o' (p. 45 Smith). It is impossible not to compare 
the work On the divine Names with Porphyry’s work entitled Sun, attested by Servius (see fn. 20). 
The title clearly derives from the undiscussed protagonist of the treatise; the presence of the 
Latin additions suggests that we are dealing with the Latin edition of Porphyry’s work by C. 
Labeo, rather than with the Greek version. Servius correctly indicates the author as Porphyry, 
since the Latin edition was perceived as nothing more than a translation. The allegorical inter- 
pretations we read in Servius do not correspond perfectly to Macrobius (see Flamant 1977, 664— 
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fact that the treatise consists of one book only fits perfectly with the breadth of 
the 'solar theology': the latter, already rather long itself, may in effect have 
amounted to one book in its original length. 

This identification is supported by strong similarities between the ‘solar the- 
ology' and Porphyry's On the Images: both works 1) use etymology and iconogra- 
phy in order to grasp the very nature of divinity; 2) aim—though in different 
degrees (below)—to identify the gods of paganism with the sun; 3) show a syn- 
cretistic approach including also Egyptian and oriental gods. 

Finally, etymology permeates all the 'solar theology', in particular the first 
chapter, the Apollinian one: this is undoubtedly its most characteristic feature. 
What better title could be devised for the ‘solar theology’, so strongly committed 
to interpreting divine names and epithets, than On the Divine Names? 

The titles are somewhat misleading. On the Images, as emphasised by the ti- 
tle, is devoted to iconography—although etymology is also present. In the case of 
the ‘solar theology’, if we accept its identification with On the Divine Names, we 
find the symmetrically opposite situation: etymology is more emphasized than 
iconography—which is in fact present—and the former's supremacy is underlined 
by the title of the work. In sum, these titles illustrate only the main component of 
the corresponding work—On the Images iconography, On the Divine Names ety- 
mology—and conceal the similarity between the two works. 

The pagan gods are indeed 'solarised' in different degree in the two works. In 
On the Images non-solar interpretations are present, and refer to several natural 
elements: 


Tab. 8: Gods. 

sun frr. 358, 359 Pluton; Hephaestus, Apollo, Hercules, Aesculapius, 
Dionysus, Horus, Pluton, Serapis, Cerberus 

moon fr. 359 Dionysus 

earth fruits fr. 358 Dionysus, Cerberus, Attis, Adonis 





665), but this may derive from the fact that allegorical interpretations are subject to continuous 
rewriting. Scholars have interpreted in many ways the relations between the Neoplatonic bulk 
in Macrobius, the Sun and the title attested by Suda. Courcelle (1948, 20) identified The Sun with 
On the Divine Names; Altheim (1966, 204—205) argued that On the Divine Names, On the Images 
and The Sun were different works, and that the last one was the source of the ‘solar theology’. 
Flamant (1977, 667) also distinguished the three works, but argued that the ‘solar theology’ in- 
cluded material from all them. According to Mastandrea (1979, 174—175), On the Divine Names 
could be the source of the ‘solar theology’. 
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water fr. 359 Oceanus; Achelous; Poseidon 


time fr. 359 Cronus; Curetes 
fire fr. 359 Ares 

generation principle frr. 358, 359 Priapus; Hermes 
universe fr. 359 Pan 

world soul fr. 354 Zeus 


Tab. 9: Goddesses. 


Moon fr. 359 Artemis, Athena, Hecate, llithyiai, Moirai, Demeter, 
Kore 

Earth frr. 357, 358 Hestia, Rhea, Demeter; Themis 

Earth fruits frr. 357, 358 Kore; Kore 

Water fr. 359 Thetis 

Air frr. 355, 356 Hera; Hera, Leto 

Love fr. 359 Aphrodite 


In the ‘solar theology’, divinities are mostly identified with the sun. Some solar 
gods included in the ‘solar theology’ are present, as such, also in On the Images: 


Tab. 10: Gods which are solar in both treatises. 


On the Images On the Divine Names“ 


Apollo fr. 359 1.17 
Hercules fr. 359 1.20, 6-12 
Aesculapius fr. 359 1.20, 1-5 
Dionysus fr. 359 1.18, 1-24 
Horus fr. 359 1.21, 13 
Serapis fr. 359 1.20, 13-18 


Gods who were not solar in On the Images are such in the ‘solar theology’. 





40 Pluton, who was solar in On the Images (fr. 358), is absent in the ‘solar theology’: but see 1.19, 
10. 
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Tab. 11: Gods which become solar in the ‘solar theology’. 


On the Images On the Divine Names 


Zeus fr.354 1.23, 1-22 
Ares fr. 359 1.19, 1-6 
Cronus fr. 359 1.22, 8 
Hermes fr. 359 1.19, 7-18 
Pan fr. 359 1.22, 2-7 


Other gods who were not solar in On the Images are neglected, probably because 
they could not be easily ‘solarised’: among others, Oceanus, Achelous and Posei- 
don (fr. 359). 

The female divinities are an interesting case. In On the Images, they represent 
several natural elements (above); in the ‘solar theology’ they are by far less pre- 
sent, being only mentioned in chapters dedicated to their male counterparts: this 
is the case of Isis with Serapis (1.20, 13-18) and with Osiris (1.21, 11-12), and of the 
Great Mother with Attis (1.21, 1-10). They are usually not considered solar: 


Tab. 12: Non-solar goddesses in the ‘solar theology’. 


Sun power 1.17, 69 (Minerva: virtus solis [Porph.]); 22, 1 (Nemesis: solis potestas); 
23, 24 (Virgo: rjAakrı SUvaptc) 

Earth 1.17, 54 (Latona); 19, 13 (lo); 20, 18 (Isis); 21, 1 (Aphrodite, Proserpina); 
21, 8 (Mother of the gods); 21, 11 (Isis); 23, 8 (Hestia); 23, 18 (Adargatis) 

Moon 1.17, 11 (Diana); 17, 53 (Diana); 19, 17 (TUxn); 20, 1 (Salus) 

Air 1.17, 54 (Hera) 

Celestial harmony 1.22, 7 (Echo) 

Matter see 1.17, 69 

Nature 1.17, 69; 20, 18 (Isis); 21, 11 (Isis) 

Providence 1.17, 55 (Athena npóvoia) 


In this respect, the first entry should be deemed an exception, as öbvoyug or virtus 
is none other than the power of the male god. As for the other goddesses, we can 
observe philosophical identifications with matter (0Àn), nature (rerum natura) or 
providence (rpóvoia). A number of other goddesses are identified with natural 
elements, namely earth, moon or air—like in On the Images—, which draws a sig- 
nificant line of continuity between the two works. 
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Thus, both works consider the same—or very similar—material while arriving 
at slightly different conclusions. This indicates that they could belong to different 
stages in the philosophical thinking of Porphyry, who may have repeatedly med- 
itated on the essence of the divine. Which work was written earlier? I find it very 
unlikely that the philosopher passed from a predominantly solar interpretation 
to the mostly traditional ones in On the Images. On the contrary, the presence of 
these traditional interpretations suggests that Porphyry progressively gave the 
sun a more and more prominent role, for he intended to find a convincing model 
of the divine—and found it in the quasi-monotheistic and authoritative model of 
the sun god, so dear to some emperors.“ Accordingly, On the Images should be 
dated before the ‘solar theology’/ On the Divine Names. The fact that Plotinus is 
mentioned in the proem of On the Divine Names allows us to date it after 263 CE— 
the year Porphyry met his teacher for the first time. It is uncertain whether On the 
Images, which precedes On the Divine Names, should be dated before or after 
Porphyry's meeting with Plotinus. 


41 About the cult of the sun in imperial times, see fn. 6. On monotheistic tendencies in late an- 
tiquity, see Athanassiadi-Frede 1999; Mitchell/Van Nuffelen 2010. 

42 Significantly, Mithras, who is also considered a solar god (see Clauss 1012, 29ff.; Berrens 
2004, 24ff.; Wallraff 2001, 30ff.), is mentioned, along with information about Persian religion, 
throughout The Cave of the Nymphs (chapters 6, 15, 17, 20, 24) and in the treatise On Abstinence 
(4.16). Porphyry's sources on Mithras and Persian religion are the otherwise unknown authors 
Eubulos (cited in The Cave 6 and On Abstinence 4.16) and Pallas (On Abst. 2.56 and 4.16). Yet, 
Mithras is absent in On the Images and above all in the 'solar theology', where he may be ex- 
pected to appear instead. This could be explained by the fact that, when composing the 'solar 
theology', Porphyry had not yet in his hands Eubulos' and Pallas' works about the god. In effect, 
since On Abstinence is dedicated to Plotinus' friend Castricius, it belongs to the period after 263 
CE (see Smith 1987, 721). The date of The Cave is uncertain, but scholars tend to date it to the 
Plotinian period—although by that time Porphyry had not yet completely assimilated Plotinus' 
philosophy: see Simonini 1986, 31 with bibliography; aliter Turkan 1975, 64. Accordingly, the 
following relative chronology among all these Porphyrian works can be derived: On the Images 
(uncertain whether before or after 263)—On the Divine Names (after 263)—the first encounter with 
Eubulos' and Pallas’ works (date uncertain)—The Cave and On Abstinence (where Eubulos and 
Pallas are mentioned). The fact that Eubulos and Pallas arrive to Porphyry through the philoso- 
phers Numenius and Cronius (see Seele 1949, 241, 4-9; Turkan 1975, 41-42)—which is likely, 
since they are the most important source (or the source) of The Cave—is not a real problem: 
chronologically, it is indeed not the direct reading of Eubulos and Pallas, but rather of Numenios 
and Cronius that occurs between On the Divine Names and The Cave. The latter were read and 
commented on in the school of Plotinus (see Vita Plotini 14): this is consistent with the chronol- 
ogy indicated above. Turcan suggests a different chronology: see Turkan 1975, 64. 
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1.2 Apollodorus’ NO in the ‘solar theology’/On the Divine 
Names 


So much for the structure, contents and methodology of the work epitomised by 
Macrobius—or, possibly, already by Labeo. From this work of complex history 
and, so to speak, stratigraphy, how can we then recover the traces of IIO? 

Firstly, we can compare Macrobius-Porphyry with other witnesses of Apol- 
lodorus' work, some considered in the present essay: Strabo, the Homeric lexicon 
by Apollonius the Sophist, the allegorical manual by Cornutus (to be used with 
caution), the Homeric Allegories by Heraclitus (1st-2nd centuries CE?), the exe- 
getical scholia on the Iliad, the so-called Mythographus Homericus (MH).^* 

Then we can take into account Apollodorus’ sources and methodology, 
which was of Aristarchan origin. According to Apollodorus, Homer—and not later 
authors (the so-called vewtepot)—was the first and most important witness of di- 
vine nature; Apollodorus favoured an internal approach to explaining Homer— 
according to the well-known adage ‘explaining Homer through Homer'..^ Other 
typical features are the presence of Aristarchan terminology, of literary quota- 
tions—though secondary with respect to Homer—,^ 5 the use of local/antiquarian 
writers, and the mention of Athens and its cults.“ 

Although we can retrieve much material from IIO, there is no way we can re- 
construct its framework of origin, due to the several mediations occurring in be- 
tween. ? Porphyry, who read IIO directly, probably excerpted the most interesting 


43 It is not by chance that, in his edition of Apollodorus’ fragments in FGrHist, Jacoby inserted 
most of the Apollinian chapter from the 'solar theology' in small-sized font. He indeed published 
in similar fashion another part of IIO mediated by Porphyry—in this case through the latter's 
Tepi Ztuyög, 244 FGrHist 102abcd. 

44 The typical features—and problems—of each author will be described when encountered be- 
low. About Apollodorus, see p. 229. 

45 See Schironi 2018, 737; Schironi 2012, 436-437; Nünlist 2011, 108. See also fn. 78. 

46 Apollodorus' relationship with the vewtepot is a complex one: they are reported when they 
do not differ from the Poet; sometimes, they are used to integrate Homer if the latter is in some 
parts incomplete. They are also quoted when they differ from him, in order to be criticised. This 
revels Apollodorus' systematic approach in reporting sources and bibliography, which made 
him precious in the eyes of later compilers. See Filoni 2004, 543-544. 

47 In ca 60 fragments of the work, a third refers to Attic cults or antiquities: 244 FGrHist 94, 95 
(Macr. Sat. 1.17, 18; 21), 101, 105, 107a, 108, 110b, 112, 113, 115, 120, 127, 133, 137, 143, 144, 145, 147, 
152. Cf. also 8 1.3. 

48 See Jacoby 1926, 761. 
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information from the Apollinian books (the 13th and 14th); we are, however, far 
from certain that he followed the original sequence. We must therefore rest content 
with individual Apollodorean interpretations of divine epithets, some points of his 
argumentation, his sources and his ‘bibliography’. 


1.3 The stratigraphy within the ‘solar theology’: the case of 
Apollo natp@oc 


The complex stratigraphy of the ‘solar theology’ can be observed in the brief treat- 
ment of the epithet natpwog (244 FGrHist 95 = Macr. Sat. 1.17, 42):? 


Apollinem Ilatpwov cognominaverunt non propria gentis unius aut civitatis religione, sed ut 
auctorem progenerandarum omnium rerum, quod sol umoribus exsiccatis ad progenerandum 
omnibus praebuit causam, ut ait Orpheus (fr. 242 Kern) natpög éxovta vóov Kal éníqpova 
BouAr|v. Unde nos quoque Ianum patrem vocamus, solem sub hac appellatione venerantes. 


They named Apollo patróios (‘ancestral’), not because of a belief specific to a single nation 
or community, but as the source of generation for all things, because the sun dried up mois- 
ture and so began the general process of propagation, *having", as Orpheus (PEGr fr. 544) 
says, "a father's good sense and shrewd counsel". For that reason we call Janus father, wor- 
shipping the sun under that form of address. (Kaster) 


Firstly, an interpretation is rejected: Apollo is not termed matp@og “because of 
the cult of a people or a community" (non propria gentis unius aut civitatis reli- 
gione); he, as the sun, by drying the damp, allows all things to be generated (ad 
progenerandum omnibus praebuit causam). Orpheus (fr. 242 Kern) attests that the 
god “has a paternal mind and careful will" (natpög éxovta vóov xai éniqpova 
BovAnv). The Latin addition follows: “we too call Ianus ‘father’ (nos quoque 
Ianum patrem vocamus) since we venerate the sun with this very name" (solem 
sub hac appellatione venerantes). The Roman Ianus, perceived as a solar god, 
with his epithet pater offers a good parallel to Orpheus.” 


49 244 FGrHist 95 (Sat. 1.17, 19: Apollodorus in book XIII nepi Sev) and 97 (Sch. Hom. Ge, ® 
448: AnoAAdSwpos Ev IT). The discrepancy between Macrobius and the Genevan scholium is not 
a real problem: more books could certainly be dedicated to an important divinity like Apollo. 
Accordingly, Apollo was likely discussed in the first books of the second half of IIO's 24 books 
(sc. 13th and 14th), while Zeus, to whom the first book is dedicated (244 FGrHist 88), opened the 
first half of the work. 

50 On the epithet, see Burkert 2003, 465; Syska 1993, 156-157, with bibliography; Nilsson 1967, 
556—557. 

51 On the epithets of Ianus, see also Sat. 1.9, 15. 
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If we exclude the Latin addition, two interpretations are juxtaposed: one that 
is cult-related, and one that is solar in nature. The latter may be Porphyry’s: Or- 
pheus, who attests the paternal disposition of the creator god, is one of his most 
beloved auctores.” Differently, the former interpretation seems to be of a local 
nature. Several elements point towards Athens: the cult of Apollo rtatpwog is typ- 
ical of the city, where he is venerated as patron of the phratries that gather during 
the Apaturia; and then Apollo matp@os, being the father of the Athenian hero 
Ion, is father to all Ionians—Athens claimed to be a metropolis to all them.” If we 
consider that Apollodorus, who seems very proud of his Athenian origin, very 
often mentions Attic cults in IIO,” the grammarian could be the auctor of this 
interpretation. Porphyry may have refused it both because he was more inter- 
ested in assigning a solar dimension to Apollo’s epithets (§ 3), and because he 
may have been shocked to find that a universal god like Apollo was to be reduced 
to such a parochial dimension. 

If this reconstruction is correct, three different layers are at play here: Apol- 
lodorus and his cult-related (or ‘Athenian’) explanation; Porphyry with his solar 
interpretation; the Latin addition—given the identification of Apollo natpwog 
with Ianus pater. It is worth noting that Apollodorus did not interpret the epithet 
as solar.” 


2 Apollo’s epithets under investigation 


2.1 Noptoc 


As we shall see below, Apollodorus interpreted this Apollinian epithet in the way 
most common at that time, i.e. in a pastoral sense.° The originality of his contri- 
bution lies in the fact that he connected the pastoral and the medical aspects of 





52 The mythical prophet is mentioned throughout the ‘solar theology’ (above, under ‘poetic au- 
thorities’); for references occurring outside the ‘solar theology’, see 354 Smith (= fr. 3 Gabriele, 
nepi ayaAudtwv); De antro 7 (Twv 0£0Aóyov, cf. Simonini 1986 ad loc.); 14; 16. 

53 See bibliography quoted in fn. 50. 

54 See fn. 47. 

55 According to this reconstruction, if we consider the possibility of a 'Latin edition' of the Por- 
phyrian work by C. Labeo ($ 1.1), the opposition between Porphyry and Cornelius Labeo about 
this epithet, as argued by Syska (1993, 245-246), becomes untenable. 

56 With respect to the pastoral nature of the epithet, modern scholars and ancient interpreta- 
tions agree: see Eustathius in Il. 1.59, 26-28; IV 535, 3ff. Van der Valk; Clem. Alex. Protrep. II.26, 
3; about Call. Hymn. IV.47-49, see fn. 73. See Graf 2009, 123; Syska 1993, 157 [with bibliography]; 
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the god. Following Homer, who in the Iliad attested that the plague hit animals 
at first, Apollodorus thought that the god was termed vöjıog because he pro- 
tected the herds and, by protecting them, prevented contagion to human beings. 
His view is clearly presented in the Mythographus Homericus; Cornutus modifies 
it by eliminating the relation with the plague; Porphyry—i.e. the ‘solar theol- 
ogy'—goes further, interpreting this epithet too as solar. 


2.1.1 


The so-called Mythographus Homericus (henceforth MH), a grammarian of the 
1st-2nd centuries CE, produced a mythographic commentary on Homer, consist- 
ing of mythical accounts (iotopiat), which has been transmitted through papyri 
and D scholia to Homer. These notes end with a subscription, which attributes 
the mythographic commentary to a learned source.” MH must be used with cau- 
tion: he may have not directly read some of the auctores cited in the subscrip- 
tions—among whom is Apollodorus;?? contamination with other sources is also 
to betaken into account; all ofthis implies that these subscriptions are not always 
reliable.» 

Bearing this in mind, we can now read MH’s explanation of Apollo’s epithet 
vópuog attributed to Apollodorus (Sch. Hom. D, ® 448 Van Thiel = ad 244 FGrHist 
99):°° 


Nilsson 1967, 536. Exceptions are the scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius who derives the epithet 
from vönog ‘law’ (Sch. Ap. Rh. IV.1217-9e Wendel) and a solar interpretation in Eustathius 
(IV.535, 7-8 Van der Valk). 

57 See Van der Valk 1963, 303-311; Montanari 1995, 135-137; Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 85— 
92, 116-118, who consider MH a real author; Montanari 1995, 165 seems to think it is the work of 
several anonymous compilers (but see 168). 

58 MH quotes both his Commentary on the Catalogue of Ships and IIO: see Sch. Hom. D, N 12, N 
301 Van Thiel (244 FGrHist 178a and 179 respectively); Sch. Hom. V, p 198 Ernst (244 FGrHist 129). 
These quotations must be markedly distinguished from those of ps.Apollodorus' Library, very 
frequent in MH: about the latter, see Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 108-111. 

59 Cf. Van der Valk 1963, 342-367; Montanari 1995, 165-166; Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 111— 
113. An extremely correct and balanced view is presented in Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 115: 
“sometimes the source that was fortunate enough to be mentioned in the subscription may in- 
deed have been the main source for the version of the story related; at other times, it might have 
been one of the sources that was originally mentioned..." 

60 A papyrus edited by M. Haslam (P.Oxy. 4096 = pap. 53 Van Rossum-Steenbeck) preserves this 
iotopia, but in a very fragmentary condition (P.Oxy. 4096 frr. 5+6 [20-22]; pap. 53 Van Rossum- 
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«aoiv TOV AnöAAwva KEKATOBat VOLLOV 613 TI TOLAUTNV aitiav: oi MAAALOL TOUS AotLOUG £& 
AnoAAwvog évóputov, nç 62 Aoınög ånò TWV GAdywV ApyETaL, WS xoi 'Ounpóc qnotv: 
“oùpaç EV npüov Enwyero kýAa Oeoto" (A 50). BovAönevor oUv TOV Ocóv Suowreiv tva 
TOUG AotioUG ånotpénn vópiov kai PVAAKA tàv Booknpátov ékáAecav, ÖBev "Ounpov eineiv 
ws £BovkóAnoev mapa AoopéGovt (sc. 448—449) kai Aöuritw innopöpßnoev (sc. B 766). 
oŬTwç iotopet AnoAAödwpoc. 


They say that Apollo was called nomios because of this motive: ancient people held that the 
plague derived from Apollo, and that each plague begins from the beasts, as Homer (Il. 1.50) 
says: "the god's arrows stroke the mules at first". Accordingly, appeasing the god, in order 
to avert the plagues, they called him nomios and guardian of the animals; therefore Homer 
said that he tended Laomedon's cattle (Il. 21.448) and Admetus’ mares (Il. 2.766-767). So 
Apollodorus relates. (my translation) 


The grammarian is explicitly cited in the subscription (obtwe iotopet AttoAAó60- 
poç). According to him, Apollo was termed vójuog because in ancient times hu- 
mankind thought that diseases, caused by the god, originated from animals (oi 
TAAQLOL TOUS AOWLOUS £& AnöAAwvog évóputov, rác SE oroc ånò TOV GAdywv äp- 
yetar). Homer attests this very point: “the god's arrows stroke the mules at first” 
(A 50): it is the beginning of the well-known plague in the first book of the Iliad. 
In order to appease the god, people called him vönıog and guardian of the herds 
(BouAópevot obv Tov BEdv 8vouneiv tva toUc AOLOUS ånotpénn vópuov Kal pú- 
aka TMV Booknp&rov £xáAecav). Hence Homer, cited again, said that Apollo 
nurtured herds for Laomedon“ and mares for Admetus. ® 

MH's account can be articulated in the following points—not necessarily in 
the sequence of the text: 
Apollo is called vönıog; 
he is the god of plague; 
plague originates from animals (Hom. A 50); 
Apollo is venerated in order to protect animals; 
by doing this, he will protect also human beings; 
he nurtures animals (Hom. B 766-767; b 448); 


AW PWN Pp 


First of all, we see how two different functions of Apollo are here joined, namely 
the pastoral and that of defender of human health. This is due to the fact that the 
human plague originates from animals; as long as the god protects them, he will 


Steenbeck frr. 5+6+52 [287 —99]). According to Van Rossum-Steenbeck 1998, 287, the name of the 
grammarian is mentioned in the papyrus (fr. 5, 1.4). 

61 Hom. ® 448: Doiße, ov ô’ eiNinodag EAıkag Bots BovkoAésokeg. 

62 Hom. B 776: tac év IInpein 0péw' apyupdtogsos AndAAwv. 
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also prevent evil to humankind. Secondly, there stands out the importance of 
Homer who corroborates two main points at least: his pastoral activities (D 448; 
B 766) and the connection between the two aspects of the god (A 50: the mules as 
first victims). The Poet may also have been the source attesting that Apollo is per 
se the god of plagues, as widely shown in the first book of the Iliad. 

Thus, MH preserves a largely consistent account; Homer is the source that 
warrants at least two—or three—logical points underlying this account. Given 
Apollodorus' typical reliance on Homer, the whole account likely derives from 
II0;9 accordingly, the final subscription can be considered correct.“ 


2.1.2 


The exegetical scholia on the Iliad often report similar information to that of MH: 
they probably share the same source.“ In this case, they do not mention Apol- 
lodorus but their content is very similar to that of MH: this means that their com- 
mon source must have read IIO and drawn information from it. Though scantier 
if compared to MH, the exegetical scholia nonetheless confirm the latter on the 
whole. 

We read these scholia in two (slightly) different versions, that of T (codex 
Townleyanus) and the one of the b-family (Sch. Hom. ® 448a1-2 Erbse): 


Tab. 13: Exegetical scholia on Iliad 448. 


Sch. Hom. T,  448a1 Sch. Hom. b, ® 448a2 

1 vóptoc yàp ó Beöc. 6 5È ATOAAWV vóptoc WG émi TAETOTOV Kai TOV 

Opeupátov avENTIKOS. 

2 oi dE Enei ai Apyal tõv AoIWav óró TOV aol dE ws £nel åpyÀv ws Emi mäv ò Aoınög 
TETpaTIOSwVv ÄpyovTal, ano tetpanóðwv AapBavel, 

3 aütoic ÈNÉOTNOAV aUtóv, ÖTWG AUTOIG AUTOV éréotnoav, ÖTTWG 
avoßaAAöHEVoG TOUTWV änteoða TOAU avaßaAAönevog änteoða auTwWv Eotaı koi 
p&AAov TÜV AVOPWTIWV ATTEXNTOL. toic AvOPWTIOLG OWINP. 





63 Perhaps indirectly: § 2.1.2. 

64 Unfortunately, MH was quoted by Jacoby (1926, 1049 [ad fr. 99]; 1057) only in apparatus and 
not included into the text. 

65 Perhaps a Homeric commentator: see Van der Valk 1963, 317-318. 
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Sch. Hom. T, ® 44821 Sch. Hom. b, ® 448a2 


1 forthe god is nomios; for the god is nomios, since he lets the ani- 
mal grow a great deal. 


2 since the plagues begin from the beasts, They say that, because the plague mostly be- 
gins from the beasts, 


3 they assigned him (Apollo) to them (the they assigned him (Apollo) to them (the 
beasts), in order that (the god), postpon- beasts), in order that, postponing to affect 
ing to affect the animals, will abstain the animals, will be saviour also for the men. 
from men. (my translation) (my translation) 


Apollo is called vönıog because he breeds cattle (point 1: t&v Opepnpérov 
avéntiKds). Then we are told that the plague usually originates from quadrupeds 
(point 2); for this reason, Apollo was assigned to their protection: by preserving 
the animals, the god will also preserve humankind (point 3). The argumentation 
is very similar to that presented in MH, both in content and in sequence: Apollo 
is called vópuoc (= MH 1); the plague originates from the animals (= MH 3); the 
god, by protecting them, can prevent the spreading of human plague (= MH 5); 
the god breeds animals (- MH 6). The elements that go unmentioned—Apollo as 
the plague god, and as venerated by humankind—are easily understandable. The 
slightly different sequence of information (point 2 of sch.ex. vs. MH 6) is not sur- 
prising in scholiastic literature as it was subject to continuous rewriting. The lat- 
ter phenomenon could also explain the absence of Homeric quotations, as they 
are easily eliminated in the shortening of the scholia. 


2.1.3 


The Genevan scholium on the same passage of the Iliad reports the ipsissima 
verba of Apollodorus from the 13" book of IIO (Sch. Hom. Ge, ® 446-449 Erbse = 
244 FGrHist 96): 


AnohAdbwpoc not Ev <I>T nepi 0£àv: *éqócov yàp TH Tloosı8wvı rpoorikew f|yeiro (sc. 
"Opnpoc) Tà KATA THY veu o8opíav, öv HEIs àoqáMov Kal Oepeoðyov, aoc BE (sc. 'Oun- 
pos) évooíy8ova xai yarńoyov koAetv ciwGev, Emi TOOOUTOV kai «rà» KATA TAS vopàg TH vo- 
piw AmdAAwve”. Ò Kal nepi TMV EbunAov nenoinkev tmv: “tag Ev Onpein Spey’ 
ápyupóto£oc AnóM uv, Aupw OrAetoc, P6Bov Apnos popeovoas” (B 766-767). 


Apollodorus states in the 13th (book) On the Gods: *How far (Homer) held that the art of 
building belong to Poseidon, whom we call asphalios and themeliouchos, Homer used to 
call enosichthón (‘shaker of the earth") and gaiéochos (‘lord of the earth’), how much (Homer 
held that) the protection of the pasturages (belong to) Apollo". Accordingly, he sang about 
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Eumelus’ mares (Il. 2.766—767) “the ones that Apollo of the silver bow nurtured in Pherie, 
both of them mares, bearing with them the terror of Ares". (my translation) 


Apollo and Poseidon are compared: *As (Homer) thought that wall-construction 
(Tà KATA trjv vet o6opíav) was in the sphere of Poseidon (1à Hooet8@vt npoor|- 
xev), whom we call aopakıog and HepeAtoüxog (respectively, ‘he who enforces’ 
and ‘he who beholds the ground’) and Homer usually calls €vociy8wv and yourjo- 
xoc (i.e. ‘he who shakes the soil’ and ‘he who possesses the earth"), similarly (eri 
T0000Tov) (Homer believed that) the protection of pastures (<td> katä Tac vonäg) 
(was in the sphere) of Apollo vópuoc (1à vopiw AnóAAovt [sc. npoor|ketv]). There- 
fore Homer narrates about Eumelus’ mares (B 766-767).” 

Unfortunately, the scholium does not record Apollodorus' exact interpreta- 
tion of vópuoc; we can, however, deduce it from the comparison with Poseidon. 
Two fundamental aspects of the latter are documented: he is a town-builder and, 
at the same time, a shaker of the soil and destroyer, as it is conveyed by the Homeric 
epithets (abtög è Evooiy8ova Kai yatrjoxov xoAeiv elwOev) and those of recent 
times (öv peïs àoqóAov xot BepEALodxov [sc. kaAetv eiwdanev]). Accordingly, all 
these epithets attest that the god has two opposite sides. The comparison sug- 
gests that the grammarian had the same opinion about Apollo vóptoc. In what 
sense? As found in MH, Apollo is the god of plague but, as the protector of the 
animals from which it originates, he is able to prevent its spreading to animals as 
also to humankind; in sum, the god of plague can prevent the plague itself. The 
protection of Eumelus' mares by the god, attested by Homer (B 766-767), is men- 
tioned also by MH; the precious literal quotation in the Ge-scholium confirms the 
god's ambiguity as reconstructed above.” 


66 See Filoni 2018, 474-479. Accordingly, Van der Valk's view is to be rejected, according to 
which “Apollodorus may have offered different explanations of the epithets (sc. those of MH and 
Ge-scholium)": see Van der Valk 1963, 308 fn. 22. 

67 The comparison with Poseidon àoqóMoc/àoqaMov and Evooixdwv—and with Hermes— 
emerges also in another context, commenting on Apollo’s epithet obAtoc; again enhancing the 
god's ambiguity (Sat. I.17, 22). The theme, along with some epithets of these gods, recurs in 
P.Oxy. 1218 (= TGF 721 11.301ff.), a commentary on an uncertain tragedy perhaps of Trojan topic 
(fr. 2a II.14-16): Mo]oet&@voc Aéyetat xoi Gep[eAtodyos ... | oft te oetopot voto npoo[órrrovrot ... 
6 5 A[n]óAA wv vönıog). On the papyrus, see Lobel (1971, 43 [ad 11. 12ff.]); Kannicht/Snell 1981, 
301; Rusten 1982, 48-53. In my opinion, Rusten assigns IIO too extended presence in the papyrus 
he comments upon: IIO ends up being a mythographic rather than a theological work; accord- 
ingly, I would sustain that only the above-mentioned part is drawn from IIO. 
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2.1.4 


Among the witnesses of IIO, after the ‘solar theology’, Cornutus poses the hardest 
difficulties when tracing the material that he draws from his source, since he 
markedly distorts it. However, the task can become less hard if other testimonia 
help us to reconstruct what Apollodorus may have written. We read (69, 5-9 
Torres): 


Enei ô’ £v voi Aotyoig we éninav Soxet tà 0péppora rmpatveoOat MPWTOV Kal ovveXéorepov 
<i Lang» Kad’ obtà PBeipeodou Aotuküg, KATA TOUTO Kal TV TOV TIOLHVIWV érupéAetav 
ávéOnkav adTH, vópiov Kol AUktov kai AUKOKTOVOV TIPOOAYOPEVOVTEG. 


Since during the plagues the animals seem mostly to be damaged at first, and they die be- 
cause of the plague more frequently than because of internal causes, therefore they at- 
tributed to him the care of the flocks, calling him nomios ‘pastoral’, lykios ‘of the wolf’ and 
lykoktonos *wolf-killer'. (my translation) 


The Stoic says that during the plague the animals seem to be the first to be 
harmed; the number of deaths due to the plague (Aouuxàx) is higher than those 
due to internal causes (<fj> kað’ &avrd). Therefore humankind entrusted also the 
protection of flocks to Apollo, calling him vóptoc, Abkıog and AuKoKTOvos. 

In some important points Cornutus agrees with what we reconstructed 
above: that the plague begins in animals (0péupoto); that humankind entrusted 
their protection to the god; and that for this reason Apollo is termed voytos. The 
sequence seems to correspond to that of MH; this is important, as it suggests that 
the core of these Cornutean lines is drawn from IIO. 

At the same time, strong differences emerge, however: other epithets, AbKıog 
and AvKoxtovos, are cited (about these, 8 2.2.5), while Homeric quotations, in- 
cluding the key one, namely that which attests the spreading of the disease from 
animals to humans, are completely absent. For Cornutus seems to have in mind 
the animal plague only, not the human: the former is dealt with at the end of the 
Apollinian chapter (sc. the passage we read, 69, 5—9), the latter at its very begin- 
ning (65, 11-66,8). We can only deduce that, according to the philosopher, hu- 
man and animal plagues are both related to Apollo, but not to each other. By 
neglecting Homeric quotations, in particular A 50, Cornutus rejected this precise 





68 See Reinhardt 1910, 118; Nock 1931, 1002, 33-35. Cornutus was indicated as a witness of IIO 
firstly by Münzel 1883, 25-30, and often mentioned by Hefermehl 1905 and Reinhardt 1910; 
Schmidt 1912 is devoted to Cornutus alone. Quellenforschung in Cornutus' manual is nowadays 
mostly neglected: see Most 1989, 2016. But see now Filoni 2018. 

69 I record the expunctions by the editor, but I do not follow them. 
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point, i.e. the connection between animal and human plagues. Accordingly, 
vóptoc was limited to the animal sphere, exactly as it was before Apollodorus. 
These differences with respect to Apollodorus do not mean that Cornutus did not 
consult him; rather, that Cornutus, suo more, reinterpreted him. In particular, the 
Stoic does not seem as close to the Homeric legacy as the grammarian. 


2.1.5 


Macrobius, i.e. Porphyry, pronounces Apollo vópuog via an interesting argumen- 
tation (Macr. Sat. 1.17, 43-45 = 244 FGrHist 95): 


43. Noptov AnöAAwva cognominaverunt non ex officio pastorali et fabula, per quam fingitur 
Admeti regis pecora pavisse, sed quia sol pascit omnia quae terra progenerat. 


They gave Apollo the surname nomios, not from his service as a shepherd—according to the 
story in which he pastured king's Admetus' flocks—but because the sun provides suste- 
nance for all the things the earth generates. (transl. Kaster) 


The pastoral side of the god is mentioned, yet only in order to be rejected. Apollo 
was termed vójuog neither because of his pastoral duties (ex officio pastorali) nor 
due to the myth according to which he nourished Admetus' flocks (ex ... fabula, 
per quam fingitur Admeti regis pecora pavisse); rather, it was because the sun nur- 
tures all the beings that the earth generates (quia sol pascit omnia quae terra pro- 
generat). 

It is not difficult here to see a reference to B 766-767, which supported a part 
of Apollodorus' argumentation; in Macrobius it is rejected because of its mythi- 
cal—i.e. unreliable—nature (fabula). At the same time, the god's pastoral activity 
does not seem to be entirely overshadowed: the sun nurtures all creatures (sol 
pascit omnia quae etc.) exactly like a shepherd does his flocks. Also, Apollo's pas- 
toral side is still present, yet perceived allegorically since Porphyry has ‘solarised’ 
the epithet, as with many others in the ‘solar theology’. Comparison with other 
testimonia proves that: 1) Apollodorus did not interpret this epithet as solar; 2) 
though interpreting vópuoç differently from Apollodorus, Porphyry confirms the 
former's main interpretation ofthe epithet (officio pastorali) and the Homeric pas- 
sages the grammarian based upon (B 766-767). 


44. unde non unius generis sed omnium pecorum pastor canitur, ut apud Homerum (® 448) 
Neptuno dicente Doiße, ov 8' cidinobac EAtkac Bods BovkoAéeokec. Atque idem apud eundem 
poetam equarum pastor significatur, ut ait (B 766—767) Tac év Onpein Ope’ ópyupóro£oc 
AnóM uv, Gupw OnAeíac, qófov 'Apnoc popeovoas. 
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That’s why he is celebrated as the shepherd, not of a single kind of flock, but of all flocks, 
as Neptune says in Homer (Il. 21.448) “Phoebus, you were herding the cattles with their 
twisted horns and shambling gait"; and the same Poet represents him as pasturing mares, 
saying (Il. 2.766-767) “the ones that Apollo of the silver bow nurtured in Pherie, both of 
them mares, bearing with them the terror of Ares". (transl. Kaster) 


We are here told that "therefore Apollo is sung as shepherd not of one species 
alone, but of all animals" (unde non unius generis sed omnium pecorum pastor 
canitur). This was inferred from the Homeric passages mentioned above, accord- 
ing to which he nurtured mares and cattle. It is to be noted that the myth men- 
tioned in B 766-767, which was criticised as fabula, is now useful: together with 
© 448, it ‘demonstrates’ that Apollo, as the sun, nourishes all animals (43: quia 
sol pascit omnia quae terra progenerat). Clearly, the allegorical perception of the 
god does continue as, literally, the passages attest the pastoral side of the god, 
not the solar one.” In Porphyry’ eyes, these passages also convey a universal di- 
mension (sol pascit omnia) which we do not find in Apollodorus. This universal 
dimension cannot be separated from the solar nature of the god and likely was 
engendered by the latter. 





45. Praeterea aedes ut ovium pastoris sunt apud Camirenses £nıunAiov, apud Naxios not- 
yviov, itemque deus apvoKdpns colitur, et apud Lesbios vanaios; et multa sunt cognomina 
per diversas civitates ad dei pastoris officium tendentia. Quapropter universi pecoris antistes 
et vere pastor agnoscitur. 


Note too that he has temples as a shepherd at Camirus, as Apollo epimélios (‘guardian of 
flocks’); on Naxos, as Apollo poimnios (‘of the sheep’) and similarly as the god ‘with lamb's 
fleece" (arnokomés); and on Lesbos as Apollo napaios; and there are many surnames, used 
in widely scattered communities, that point to his service as a god of pasturage. That is why 
he's recognized as the protector of every flocks and herd, a pastoral god in the full sense. 
(transl. Kaster) 


This passage enumerates Apollo's pastoral epithets in the Aegean area: he is ém- 
uriMoc at Rhodian Camirus, moipviog and Apvoköung at Naxus, varıolog in Les- 
bus;" besides, many other epithets in the Greek cities refer to the pastoral 


70 This was already indicated by Van der Valk 1963, 308 fn. 22. Syska (1993, 157) argues that 
Apollo is both a solar divinity and a pastoral one, vix recte (“Apollo wird in Sat. I.17, 43 ... vó- 
poc ... gennant ... weil er als Verkórperung der Sonne auch [italics are mine] der Gott der Weiden 
schlechthin sei"). If the allegorical interpretation is correct, one aspect will substitute for the 
other. 

71 On this epithet, which could be interpreted geographically, see Chiai 2013, 237-238. 
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dimension of the god (et multa sunt cognomina per diversas civitates ad dei pas- 
toris officium tendentia). All this demonstrates that Apollo is the actual shepherd 
and protector of every kind of animal (quapropter universis pecoris antistes et vere 
pastor agnoscitur). 

In Apollodorus' view, these epithets, mostly related to flock protection 
(ovium ... érupr|Mog ... TTOLUVLOG ... ópvokóumg), confirm the pastoral dimension of 
the god; in Porphyry's eyes, they prove the universal dimension of the solar god, 
i.e. that he protects all animals. This list may have been drawn from local anti- 
quarians, well known to Apollodorus; furthermore, since we are told that in Greek 
communities there were many pastoral epithets (multa sunt cognomina etc.), 
without these epithets being mentioned, we may assume that the list was likely 
longer. 

In sum, Porphyry 'solarised' the epithet which was pastoral in IIO and the 
evidence through which Apollodorus demonstrated it. Yet, at the same time, 
Porphyry indirectly confirms the presence in IIO of B 766-767 and ® 448 and the 
myths mentioned here, as well as the pastoral nature of the epithet (ex officio 
pastorali). Significantly, he preserves a list of pastoral epithets of the god related 
to local cults which are not otherwise known: they show very well not only the 
great erudition of Apollodorus, but also the importance of Porphyry-Macrobius 
as witness of IIO." 


2.1.6 


Let us now proceed to a brief reconstruction of Apollodorus’ treatment of vó[uoc. 
This reconstruction aims to explain the contents and their sequence; the ipsis- 
sima verba, except for the Genevan scholium, are definitively lost. The IIO chap- 
ter on the epithet vójuoc can be summarised in the following points: 





72 This Macrobian passage, together with I.17, 22, is attributed to Apollodorus' IIO also by Syska 
(1993, 240-241), who argues that Porphyry's Ilepi deiwv 6vopatwv is a possible Mittelquelle. Un- 
fortunately, this correct view is limited to these very passages and does not refer to all ‘solar 
theology' (8 1.1). 
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Tab. 14: Apollodorus about Apollo vóptoc: a general survey. 


Homer Myth.Hom. Sch.Hom. Cornutus Porphyry 


(adfr.95) Ge (fr. 96) (fr. 95) 
ambiguity of Apollo's X 
power as vópioc; com- 
parison with Poseidon 
Apollo's relation, as First book ofthe X X X X 


plague god, with ani- Iliad; A 50; (the 

mals and humankind plague hits ani- 
mals at first); B 
766-767 and ® 
448 (Apollo as 
horse and herd 
nurturer) 


list of local epithets X 


MH (on ® 448) provides a helpful summary of Apollodorus’ chapter about vönıog 
preserving its conceptual frame (the exegetical scholia on the same passage add 
very little). The Ge-scholium on ® 448 preserves a valuable literal quotation from 
IIO, which compares the epithets of Apollo and Poseidon, but not the following 
part, except for the reference to B 766-767. Cornutus strongly modifies—or re- 
interprets—what he reads in IIO: any connection with the human plague is elim- 
inated; vönıog is limited to the pastoral sphere. Porphyry attaches a solar inter- 
pretation to the epithet, which was absent in IIO, construing the material 
contained in IIO allegorically; yet he alone preserves the list of Apollo's pastoral 
epithets in the Aegean area.” 


73 According to Callimachus, Apollo was termed vópuoc—and, curiously, «oipoc—also because 
of his service under Admetus (Hymn. IV 47-48: «oiov kai voptov KIKÄYIOKONEV é£ért xetvou || 
¿EOT Er’ Auppvoo® Cevyitibac Etpepev innoug); the reason thereof was Apollo's love for the boy 
(v. 49: r(i9£ov br’ Epwrı kekavpévog ASur|toto), a particular lacking in Homer. Apollodorus, who 
consulted Callimachus and sometimes criticised him (see 244 FGrHist 157d), may have consid- 
ered it a 'romantic' addition. In the case of Apollo's service for Laomedon, Homer did not specify 
the cause, and Aristarchus, in the face of much debate surrounding Apollo's and Poseidon's ser- 
vice (see Sch. Hom. Ge, ® 444c: Inteitau dia ti £Orjcevcav), respected the Poet’s silence (Sch. 
Hom. A, ® 444b [Ariston.]: “Opnpos ob napadiSwot aitiav 8v Ñv £Orrevoav ovroı oi Beoi Aaope- 
dovri). 
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2.2 AUKELOG, Auknyevric, AUKOKTOVOG 


The epithet AUK(e)tos, usually understood either with reference to Lycia or to the 
‘wolf (Aokoc)," was interpreted as solar by Apollodorus, who followed the Stoics 
in this. According to him, AUx(e)tos was a shortened form of the Homeric Auxnye- 
vric which displayed the correct etymology, ‘he who generates the Aokr (the light 
before the dawn)’; other Homeric epithets helped him to interpret Aux(g)ıog in 
this direction. In his explanation, Apollodorus also includes the noun *wolf'. He 
probably rejected the form Avukoxtóvoc, which he could find in Sophocles (EI. 6), 
as based upon a wrong etymology from *wolf'. Witnesses in this respect are Her- 
aclitus, author of the Homeric Allegories, and Porphyry-Macrobius. 


2.2.1 


We begin with Heraclitus (Quaest. Hom. 7.10-11 = 244 FGrHist 98):” 


10. Auknyevfi 6& npoonyópevoev (sc. 6 “Ounpos) abTOV oy ws Ev Avkiq yeyevnpévov (Ew 
yàp tfi; Opnpixf( dvayvwoewg OVTOS 6 VEWTEPOG L806)... 


(Homer) called him lykégenés not because (Apollo) is born in Lycia—this modern myth is 
extraneous to the correct interpretation of Homer-—... (my translation) 


First of all, a geographical interpretation is rejected. In Homer, the god is called 
Avxnyevr|c not because he was born in Lycia; this is a later myth (ovrog 6 vewte- 
poç p080c), beyond Homer's right comprehension (€&w yap tijs Oynpikfig àva- 
yvwoews).” With the ‘later authors’ (vewtepot), i.e. the post-Homeric poets, 
Aristarchus' terminology emerges," and not by chance: according to the great 


74 8 2.2.3; see also fn. 92, 95. For modern interpretations of AUK(e)toc, see Graf 2009, 122-124; 
Burkert 2003, 290ff.; Gershenson 1991, 7-10; Graf 1985, 220ff.; Nilsson 1967, 536-538. About the 
Homeric Auknyevr|c, see West 2013, 257—258; LfgrE s.v. Auknyevrig (1719, 39ff.). 

75 This is the text established by Pontani 2005, who provided also a learned commentary 
thereof. The excerpt was attributed to IIO by Münzel 1883, 6-10, followed by Jacoby 1926. See 
also Bouffiére 1962, XXXIV-XXXV; Pontani 2005, 188 fn. 22. 

76 Pontani 2005, 71 translates: “questa leggenda recente é estranea alla tradizione omerica”. 
LSJ records only meanings such as (public) reading’, ‘reading’ (in a critical-textual sense). In my 
opinion, this context entails a meaning like ‘comprehension’, ‘interpretation’; clearly, Heraclitus 
intends to say that this geographical interpretation is not the correct one, since a good interpre- 
tation cannot be separated from a good reading: see Schironi 2018, 122-123. On the geographic 
interpretation, see also fn. 92. 

77 SeeSeveryns 1928, 31ff. 
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grammarian, later authors cannot be used to explain the Poet for they belong to 
subsequent ages.7? 
Then a comparison is introduced: 


10. ... GAN’ Wortep opar THV Åpépav Mpıyeveiav óvopi&tet, Thy TO Tp Yevv@oav, TOVTEOTIV TOV 
óp0pov, obtTw Auknyevf| npoonyópevoev TOV HALov, nerh TOD Kata tr|v ópOpiov wpav Av- 
Kavyovs abtdc éottv aittos. 


..but, in my opinion, such as he calls the dawn érigeneia, ‘she, who begets the ér', i.d. the 
first light, so (Homer) called the sun lykégenés, because during the time of the first light he 
produces the twilight (lykauges). (my translation) 


Since Homer called the dawn (triv riuépav) nptyéveta, that is ‘she who generates 
the p’, which is the first light (tovtéottv tov ÓpOpov), he similarly termed Apollo 
Aoxnyevric (obo Avxnyevf| npoonyópevoev TOV i|Atov), for the sun generates the 
light (tod ... Aukavyoóc) typical of the dawn (tod Kata tiv ÓpOpiov wpav). Thus, 
as the compound r|pry£veia begins with the term r|p, explicitly quoted by Heracli- 
tus, so Auxnyevr|c, another compound, may have begun with the term AUkn, even 
if it is not mentioned. These two terms, np and AUKn, may be synonymous, as both 
are paraphrased with the same meaning: np as Óppoc, Aon as the light xarà tr]v 
ópOptov üpav; also, both indicate the light which precedes sunrise. This implies 
not only a substantial synonymy of the compounds, but also a strong similarity 
in their structure: nptyéveta could be easily interpreted as the feminine of an un- 
attested *npı-yevrig, which, in turn, was symmetrical to Aukn-yevris. Apollodorus 
may be the author of this interpretation, since it is based on the meticulous scru- 
tiny of Homeric vocabulary, from which he deduced even more ancient and un- 
attested words.” 
An alternative interpretation follows: 


11. ... OTL TOV AUKGBAVTA yevvà, TOUTEOTLV TOV EvLAUTOV, Spos yàp étnotov xpóvov tapa- 
Lov og Ev pépet Ta weka (610. 


... or because he generates the lykabas, i.e. the year; as boundary of the year’s time, the sun 
passes over the twelve signs in turn. (my translation) 


78 It is the well-known Alexandrian maxim—though Porphyrian in its wording—of “explaining 
Homer through Homer” ('Ounpov &£ 'Ourjpov oapnvitetv): see fn. 45. 

79 See Pontani 2005, 188, fn. 22. Bouffiére, following Plut. De facie 931F, interprets Aukavyés as 
‘crépuscule’: see Bouffiére 1962, 9 fn. 2. Accordingly, he prefers the reading Kata thv aidpıov 
W@pav against the reading of öp8pıov accepted by Pontani. In this way, the parallelism between 
the two epithets disappears. 
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The god is called Auxnyevijs, as he generates the AuKdBac, the year, *° because the 
sun, crossing through the twelve signs one after the other (StaSpapwv Atos Ev 
pépet Ta weka Cw6ia), defines the duration of a year (6poc ... ETNOIOV xpóvov). 
Apollodorus may have valued this interpretation as it was a sort of internal one: 
arare Homeric term, Avukóflac,?! was used in order to explain another word of the 
Poet. Furthermore, it was a solar interpretation, like his own. Anyway, the name 
of author of this interpretation is not preserved. 


2.2.2 


We can now read Macrobius-Porphyry (Macr. Sat. 1.17, 36-40 = 244 FGrHist 95):9? 


36. Apollinis Lycii plures accipimus cognominis causas. Antipater Stoicus Lycium Apollinem 
nuncupatum scribit ånò Tob Aeukatveo90at návta qurítovroc rjMou (36 SVF 3). Cleanthes 
Lycium Apollinem appellatum notat quod, velut lupi pecora rapiunt, ita ipse quoque umorem 
eripit radiis (541 SVF 1). 


I have learned many explanations for the surname of Apollo lykios. The Stoic Antipater (fr. 
36 SVF) writes that Apollo lykios got his name "from the fact that all thing appears white 
(leukainesthai) when the sun shines". Cleanthes (fr. 541 SVF) remarks that Apollo is called 
lykios because, just as wolves (lykioi) snatch animals from the flocks, so the sun itself takes 
away dampness with its rays. (transl. Kaster) 


The chapter on the epithet Aoxtog initially mentions the interpretations of the 
Stoic Cleanthes and Antipater of Tarsus: both interpreted AUxtog as a solar epi- 
thet. Antipater derived his interpretation from the fact that everything is whit- 
ened when the sun shines (ånò tod Aevkaiveoðar mavta pwrtifovtos NAlov); in 
the epithet, Cleanthes—perhaps considering the phenomenon of dvaduniaoıs— 
acknowledged the power of the sun to dry humidity coming from the ocean (ipse 
quoque umorem eripit radiis), which is the sun's nourishment.? In this sense, we 


80 This interpretation was common in antiquity: see West 2013, 253; lykabas remains however 
quite obscure. For some modern interpretations, see West 2013, 252-257; Quattordio Moreschini 
1988. 

81 Hom. £ 160 (= T 306): ToS’ adtod Avukáfavroc. The etymology is discussed: see previous 
note. 

82 The first to establish a relation between Heraclitus and Macrobius as (mostly indirect) read- 
ers of IIO was Münzel 1883, 14-17; he was followed by Jacoby, who included a large part of the 
Apollinean chapter from the 'solar theology' as fr. 95 of his collection. 

83 See Bénatouil 2005, 220-221; Watanabe 1988, 82-85. 
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can better understand the comparison with the voracious wolves (velut lupi pec- 
ora rapiunt).* 

This part is missing in Heraclitus; the Stoics are, in any case, frequently men- 
tioned throughout the 'solar theology' and are part of the philosophical core of 
IIO (8 1.1). Moreover, Heraclitus is not interested in quoting Apollodorus’ auctores 
(above, 8 2.2.1). The interpretations of Antipater and Cleanthes do not fully over- 
lap with that of Apollodorus, however: each offers a different etymology (Antip- 
ater from Aeuxóv, Cleanthes from Avxog [sc. in solar sense], Apollodorus from 
Aóxn). Nonetheless, the grammarian mentions their interpretations, as they 
could be useful to prove the solar nature of the epithet, which was usually con- 
sidered a pastoral epithet only. Cleanthes and Antipater may have indeed led him 
in a solar direction. 


37. Prisci Graecorum primam lucem, quae praecedit solis exortus, Nóxnv appellaverunt ano 
tov Aevkob. Id temporis hodieque Xoxóqog cognominant. 


The earliest Greeks called the first light that precedes the dawn lyké, from ‘white’ (leukos); 
that's the time that nowadays they call ‘twilight’ (lykophös). (transl. Kaster) 


The most ancient Greeks termed as Avxn the first light before sunrise (primam 
lucem, quae praecedit solis exortus); the name derives from ‘white’ (àrtó tot Aev- 
kov). Nowadays, this phenomenon is termed Avxóqoc, similar to the ancient 
Avxn. Clearly, this is the explanation we read in Heraclitus, this time more precise 
in its lexical elements: AUkn is explicitly identified. 


38. De quo tempore poeta (sc. Homerus) ita scribit: rjuog 8' 00T’ dp nw roc, £x 6^ åpn 
vo£ (H 433). Idem Homerus: ebyeo 5’ AnoAAwvt Auknyevét KAUTOTOEW (A 101), quod significat 
tà yevvüvu tf|v AUKN, id est qui progenerat exortu suo lucem. Radiorum enim splendor pro- 
pinquantem solem longe lateque praecedens atque caliginem paulatim extenuans tenebrarum 
parit lucem. 


About that time the Poet writes (Il. 7.433) “when it was not yet dawn, but still the half-lit 
(amphilyké) night" and Homer again, “pray to Apollo lykégenés, famed from his bow”, 
where the epithet means ‘he who begets light’ when he rises. For in heralding the sun’s 
approach far and wide and gradually diminishing the shadow's gloom, his rays' brilliance 
gives birth to light. (transl. Kaster) 


Homer says about this time of the day, right before dawn: “when it was not yet 
dawn, but du@ivxn night" (H 433: og 6' 00T’ áp nw roc, £u 8’ àpiquvokn vvé). 


84 See the violent terms rapiunt ... eripit. 
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This is one ofthe lucky cases where the Poet explains himself: when is the night 
äppıAuKn? The context clearly says when it is not dawn yet (pog 8’ ovT’ dp nw 
dwg). Evidently, the adjective was intended to mean: when the night is already 
surrounded (äypı-) by light (AUKn).*° The latter term appears also in Apollo's ep- 
ithet Auknyevnig: Athena, in the guise of Laodokos, invites the Lycian Pandaros 
to pray the god (A 101: £Uyeo 8’ AnöAAwvı AuKnyevei). 

Despite the Lycian origin of the hero, Auknyevris means ‘he who generates 
Avr’ (quod significat 1 yevv@vit tv AvKny, id est qui progenerat exortu suo 
lucem), for the brightness of the sun rays precedes the sun itself (radiorum enim 
splendor propinquantem solem ... praecedens) and gradually weakens the dark- 
ness (caliginem paulatim extenuans tenebrarum) producing light (parit lucem). 

What is the relationship of this interpretation to Heraclitus? Both Macrobius 
and Heraclitus consider the Homeric Auxnyevr|c; Nptyéveta, absent in Macrobius, 
is useful to understand Avxnyevr|c as it provides the term np, synonymous with 
Avxn. Macrobius reports a more precise paraphrasis of Auxnyevris than Heraclitus 
(t@ yevv@vtt tiv Aoknv vs. AvKadyoüg avtdéc Eotıv aittoc); furthermore, he pre- 
serves àpupiNokn, which is fundamental to postulate the prehistoric AUKn. This 
term, which seems to be understood by Heraclitus, is made implicit only in Mac- 
robius. Thus, we are clearly dealing with the same interpretation derived from the 
same source: through äupıAUKN we can postulate the existence of AUKn (1); the 
latter helps us understand Apollo's epithet Auxnyevrig—which was the object of 
II0—(2); Auxnyevr|c has a semantic and structural parallel in the Dawn's epithet 
npıyeveua (3). The first two points are preserved in Macrobius; the last two in Her- 
aclitus; only the second is attested by both witnesses.” But, obviously, the dis- 
cussion requires all three points. 


39. Neque minus Romani, ut pleraque alia ex Graeco, ita et lucem videntur a Avxn figurasse. 
Annum quoque vetustissimi Graecorum huxdBavta appellabant ano tod AvKov id est sole 
Batvopevov Kal HETPOUHEVOV. 





85 See Porphyry in the Homeric Questions (Sodano 1970, 61-62 (quaestio XI)) = Schrader 1880, 
300, 6-9): dEıwv 6 żyw “Opnpov £& 'Oyripou oagnvife abTOV EINYOUHEVOV Eavtov ÜTIEBEIK- 
vuov, TIOTE HEV rtapakeuiévog (sc. beside, in the same place), GAAote 8’ Ev GAAotsc (sc. in other 
passages) about Homer who explains himself, cf. fn. 45. In this context, dpptAvKn is mentioned 
(Sodano 1970, 61-62 (quaestio XI)) = Schrader 1880, 300, 6-9): pıAoTıneitau Kal TO Aukóqug é£n- 
yńoacða (H 433): obte yàp ei undSénw ric, Ett tv vvé, GA’ Å AnpıAvkn Tv, 6 Badds SpOpoc. 

86 For a modern interpretation of the term, see West 2013, 262-264, with further bibliography. 
87 See also Porphyry, Hom. Quaest. 62, 17-18 Sodano: TO 6€ npó f|; Ew Aukóqu Kai “VUE åo- 
Aon." AvkóqugG is used also by Macrobius 8 37. 
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Just so, the Romans seem to have formed lux (‘light’) from lyké, just as they derived most 
other words from Greek. The most ancient Greek also called the year lykabas, from “that 
which the sun (lykos) passes over (bainein) and measures”. (transl. Kaster) 


In Macrobius we find a Latin addition (see § 1.1) to the previous argument 
(neque ... figurasse): in effect, for the Roman compiler lucem was very easily de- 
rivable from àùxn. Then we have a second interpretation, from Aukäßag ‘year’, 
already found in Heraclitus. Although he does not record the etymology of the 
epithet preserved in Heraclitus (‘he who gives birth to the year’), Macrobius re- 
ports the etymology of AuxdBac, that is: AUKos, i.e. the ‘sun’ (àrtó roO AvKov id est 
sole), which proceeds and accordingly measures (sc. the time: Batvopevov Kal pE- 
TpovpEevov). Heraclitus’ statement that “the sun, which crosses through each of 
the twelve signs, is the delimitation of the year” (ópog yàp étnoiov ypóvou 
SiaSpapwv Toc Ev uéper rà dwdera Zwölo), is a slightly different paraphrasis. 

By comparing the two witnesses, we can thus reconstruct the Auxópac-inter- 
pretation in the following way: firstly, the sun is called Abkog (Porph.: ånò Tob 
Aoxkov id est sole); the year, perceived as the sun crossing through all the zodiac 
constellations, is defined as Aukdfas, i.e. “the sun which proceeds (and measures 
the time)" (Her.: StaSpapwv Atos ... weka (610; Porph.: annum ... Aukdäßavra 
appellabant ànó tod Abkov id est sole Botvópevov koi HETPOLNEVOV); AuKnyevrig 
is referred to the sun as ‘he who generates the year’ (Her.: ötı TOV Aukdßavra 
yevvä). This last term which includes the previous ones (Abkog > Auxóflac > Auxn- 
yevrig) seems to be the goal of the etymological argument; all three points appear 
to belong to the same interpretation, of which Macrobius attests the first two and 
Heraclitus the last two. 

In my opinion, it is clear that Heraclitus and Porphyry followed the same 
source, evidently IIO. This is also supported by the fact that in both authors we 
find the same sequence: Avxnyevr|g is interpreted initially through AvKn, then 
through Avkäßac. 


40. AbKov autem solem vocari etiam Lycopolitana Thebaidos civitas testimonio est, quae pari 
religione Apollinem itemque lupum, hoc est Abxov, colit, in utroque solem venerans, quod hoc 
animal rapit et consumit omnia in modum solis, ac plurimum oculorum acie cernens tenebras 
noctis evincit. Ipsos quoque Xókoug a Aoxr id est a prima luce appellatos quidam putant, quia 
hae ferae maxime id tempus aptum rapiendo pecori observant, quod antelucanum post noc- 
turnam famem ad pastum stabulis expellitur. 





88 From Aevkóg = ‘white’? It unlikely derives from the Apollodorean Avxn, since the Auvkäßag- 
interpretation is concurrent. 
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That the sun is called lykos is attested by the community of Lykopolis in the Thebaid, which 
pays cult to both Apollo and the wolf—that is, lykos—in both cases worshipping the sun, 
because that animal snatches and consumes all things, like the sun, and overcomes night’s 
shadows in seeing a great deal with its sharp eyes. (41) Some think that lykoi (‘wolves’) are 
named after lyké, or first light, because these animals look especially for that time to ravage 
the flock, which is driven from the fold just before dawn to pasture after the night’s fast. 
(transl. Kaster) 


This part, which is totally absent in Heraclitus, refers to the wolves. This fact is 
only apparently odd: as will be seen, it is an extension of the AUkn-interpretation. 
Firstly, there is a note on Egyptian religion. That the sun is called ‘wolf (Aukoc) 
is demonstrated by the inhabitants of Lykopolis in Thebaid, who venerate the sun 
in the form of Apollo and of the animal (Lycopolitana Thebaidos civitas ... quae 
pari religione Apollinem itemque lupum, hoc est Abxov, colit, in utroque solem ven- 
erans), since the animal catches and devours everything like the sun (quod hoc 
animal rapit et consumit omnia in modum solis) and with its eyes penetrates the 
darkness more than other animals (ac plurimum oculorum acie cernens tenebras 
noctis evincit). This part, like other notes about non-Greek religions, may be of 
Porphyrian origin (8 1.1). Porphyry may have drawn inspiration from Cleanthes, 
quoted in Apollodorus, since the Stoic made a direct comparison between the sun 
and the animal (above). 

Then the very name of the animal is etymologised. According to someone, 
the noun comes from Avxn, the first light (ipsos quoque AbKous a ÀAokr id est a 
prima luce appellatos quidam putant), since the time of the day when the sun 
shines is the aptest to raid the flocks (quia ... maxime id tempus aptum rapiendo 
pecori), and in these very hours, before dawn (antelucanum), the hungry flocks 
are conducted out of their stables to eat (post nocturnam famem ad pastum stabu- 
lis expellitur).® The presence of Auxn, which Apollodorus rigorously derives from 
Homeric terms, strongly suggests attributing this part to the grammarian.?? The 
Egyptian note could derive from Porphyry's syncretistic additions (8 1.1).?! 

Given Apollodorus' interest in divine epithets, why would he need to etymol- 
ogise the noun ‘wolf’? As seen above, he interpreted Aoxktog as a solar epithet; 
besides the geographic interpretation, the pastoral one was the most credited 


89 After deriving Abkog from Auxr, the explanation easily followed: the wolf took its name from 
the light typical of the hours when it hunts. 

90 The connection between wolf and night dpptAvKn emerges also in another fragment of IIO, 
244 FGrHist 354 (an Eustathian note, probably from Porphyry: see above, 8 1.1): oŬTw Kat AbKog 
AnodAwvoc ó8vppa à Try GuPUdKNV VUKTA, pe" Ñv EKpaivetau ALOG. 

91 Conceptually, this part depends on the following: only after Apollodorus had inserted the 
wolf in the solar interpretation could Porphyry add his note on Egyptian religion. 
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one. In order to defeat definitively the latter interpretation, Apollodorus solarised 
the very name of the animal. How could Apollo Avxtoc be considered the god ‘of 
the wolves' but not a solar god, once it had been demonstrated that the animal 
took its name from the sun? 


2.2.3 


It is now time for a brief summary and some considerations. Firstly, Apollodorus 
rejected a geographical interpretation. This interpretation was sustained by post- 
Homeric authors, and this could well be a reason to reject it.?? It must be said that 
the grammarian partially contravenes his own criteria in interpreting divine epi- 
thets: according to 244 FGrHist 353, which is a fundamental document to recon- 
struct his categories in interpreting divine epithets, a geographical interpretation 
is acceptable if the epithet is mentioned by a Homeric character.? The second 
time Auknyyevrig appears, it is quoted by the narrator (A 119: ebyeto 6° AndAAWVL 
Auxnyevét KAUTOTOEW), but it is referred to the Lycian Pandaros who prays to the 
god of his own land. This happens because, a few lines above, Athena, in the 
guise of the Trojan Laodokos, had invited the Lycian hero to pray to Apollo (A 101: 
evyeo 6' AndAAwvt Aoknyevét KAUTOTOEW). Although the situation does not ex- 
actly correspond to the above-mentioned criteria—the epithet is quoted by a non- 
Lycian character, then by the narrator—the local meaning of the epithet is clearly 
at play. The grammarian may have rejected this option due to his preference for 
the solar interpretation.” In any case, Aristarchus’ terminology indicates its 
Apollodorean origin (§ 2.2.1). We read this part only in Heraclitus. 


92 In effect, the Homeric Auknyevrig is usually explained in this sense: Arrian fr. 34 Roos; Me- 
nander nepi émtdeuxtik@v 439, 13ff.; Himer. Declam. 27, 20; Sch. Hom. bT, ^ 101b; II 233a Erbse; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Aw6wvn (90, 5-6 Billerbeck-Zubler); Eustath. Comm. in Il. 1.555, 13-14; 1.708, 1- 
2 Van der Valk; Hesych. À 1376 Latte; Et.M. 767, 54 Gaisford. The epithet is referred to the wolf 
only in Aelian (NA X 26), who presents a very interesting argumentation, alternative to Apollodo- 
rus. Auknyevrig is referred to the sun only in Johannes Galenus diaconus’ allegorical commen- 
tary on Hesiod's Theogony (319, 27-33 Flach), but this very part is ultimately drawn from IIO (244 
FGrHist 990). About Galenus' work, which seems to preserve a Hellenistic commentary on the 
Hesiodic poem, see Filoni 2018, 10-127; about the material within Galenus' work which could 
derive from IIO, see Filoni 2018, 121-122. 

93 About this fragment, see Filoni 2018, 304—305, 513-519. The distinction between what is said 
by the narrator or by a character is Aristarchan: see 8 2.3. 

94 The grammarian, in his earlier work on the Homeric catalogue of ships, may have interpreted 
it geographically: when he wrote this work, he was not yet interested in theology as at the time 
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Cleanthes and Antipater belong to the Stoic ‘bibliography’ of IIO (see p. 234). 
Although they interpret Apollo's epithet in a slightly different way, they both in- 
dicate the solar nature of Abkıog (8 2.2.2). They probably offered Apollodorus this 
fundamental idea, which the grammarian reformulated, giving it a Homeric ba- 
sis. The grammarian may have objected that they had considered the usual form 
Avktos, and not the Homeric Auxnyevis (see also below). Cleanthes and Antipater 
are cited as means to introduce the ‘right’ interpretation, namely the solar one.” 

Apollodorus derives Auknyevrig from Aoxn?5. This interpretation was likely 
conceived by the grammarian himself, since it is closely related to Homeric lexi- 
con, rigorously examined. It must be said that Homer never mentions Aóxr: the 
term is obtained by analysing one epithet—à[upuVokrn of H 433—and is applied to 
another, Auxnyevric;? the epithet of a similar goddess, r|pryéveto, offered a se- 
mantic and structural parallel. This well reflects Apollodorus' idea of Homeric 


of IIO. Avuxnyevric was likely interpreted in this way also by Aristarchus, who distinguished be- 
tween two Lycias, a Troadic one—homeland to Pandaros—and the one at the borders with Caria: 
see Filoni 2004, 556-569; the fact that the Lykian Pandaros invoked an Apollo Auknyevric, ac- 
cording to Aristarchan categories, clearly supported a geographical interpretation. See also the 
case of Apollo optvOevs (§ 2.3). 

95 In antiquity, Aok(s)toc—differently from Avuknyevric—was mostly interpreted referring to the 
wolf, either in the sense that Apollo himself was identified with the animal (mostly in Argos) or 
that the god was a ‘wolf-slayer’: see Finglass 2007, 94-95 (except for Hes. Fr. 216 M.-W. and Diod. 
4.81.2, which refer to Aristaeus). Apart from Antipater and Cleanthes, the epithet was interpreted 
as solar only in Servius (ad Aen. IV 377): sive quod est \eukög a candore: idem enim et sol creditur. 
96 This interpretation seems to emerge in Sch. Aesch. Sept. 145a Smith: Abkıöv qnot TOV ATÓA- 
Awva ... Ià TO AUKOMWS noteiv tfj; VUKTOS Urtoyopovonc: ArtöAAwv yap ó fAuoc. In the other 
version of the scholium, 145b Smith, we find a chromatic note (Auköpwg 68 Kakeltou 81à TO Exeiv 
16v Abkov 10otáv6e xpotáv), which could be not extraneous to Apollodorus: cf. 244 FGrHist 355 
(on the epithets of the Dawn, kpokónenàoç and Po8oödktuXog, interpreted as a different mixture 
of white and black). 

97 Apollodorus' rigour in analyzing the epithet can be compared to that of his teacher Aristar- 
chus: see Schironi 2018, 374-376. Apollodorus is not the first to interpret au pıAukn this way; 
Apollonius Rhodius explained it in the same terms: see Arg. 11.669—671. It was a Homeric hapax 
(H 433) which undoubtedly drew the attention of ancient exegetes. It was certainly considered 
by Aristarchus: unfortunately, the A scholium to this very passage records only its nature of ha- 
pax, not its meaning (Sch. Hom. A, H 433a Erbse [Aristonicus]). It is also quoted by other poets: 
see West 2013, 262 fn. 23. 
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supremacy over all other sources: the Poet is the most ancient witness, and if cor- 
rectly understood, he can cast light on the very nature of the gods, which was 
well known to the first humans (§ 1.2).°® 

If the grammarian considered the Homeric Auknyevris, what was the relation- 
ship, in his eyes, between it and the form AUKtoc? The Macrobian chapter is de- 
voted to this term (36: Apollinis Lycii plures accipimus cognominis causas) and to 
Auknyevric. Nothing explicit is stated; yet, the latter was etymologically transpar- 
ent—sc. according to the etymology given by the grammarian (Aukn-yevrig, ‘he 
who generates the Aukn’); the same cannot be said of Abkıog, which rather sug- 
gests a wrong etymology. And then Auknyevrig is attested by Homer, whereas 
Avxtos is found in later authors only. According to Apollodorus’ categories, this 
can only mean that the former was the earlier and correct form, whereas the latter 
alater one in which the right etymology was no longer evident. The grammarian 
may have considered Aukıog a Kurzform of Auknyevnig. 

The author of the Aukápac-interpretation is unfortunately anonymous. Apol- 
lodorus, who mentions this interpretation right after his own, may have valued it 
both since it was an internal Homeric explanation—Avkdfas helped to interpret 
Auknyevrig—and because Auknyevnig was intended in solar terms. Besides, this 
interpretation considered the Homeric Auknyevrs, not the usual AUKtos.” 

Finally, the noun ‘wolf’. The author of this interpretation is probably Apol- 
lodorus, as it involves the term AUkn. The interpretation of the noun ‘wolf’ via 
Avxn was useful in superseding the pastoral interpretation, ‘solarising’ its start- 
ing point (§ 2.2.2). 

According to this reconstruction, Apollodorus’ treatment of Auxnyevric/ 
Avktos is the following: 


98 It is not by chance that in Macrobius we find some recurring expressions such as prisci Grae- 
corum (8 37) and vetustissimi Graecorum (8 39); Homer appears to be only conveying older views: 
see Long 1992, 56-57; see also Most 1989, 2027-2029. 

99 The Pergamenian Crates of Mallus, interested in astronomy, is a possible candidate. This 
grammarian was widely discussed and criticised at Alexandria: see Broggiato 2001, XIX; as for 
Apollodorus, he is certainly quoted in the Commentary on the Catalogue of Ships (244 FGrHist 
157e [Strab. I.2, 24] = fr. 37 Broggiato), where Crates’ explanation of the Ethiopians ‘divided into 
two’ is compared to Aristarchus'. In Porphyry-Macrobius (Macr. Sat. 1.17, 16), Aristarchus’ and 
Crates’ interpretations of Apollo's epithet fjiog are juxtaposed: see fr. 23 Broggiato; Schironi 2018, 
367-368. In Heraclitus 27, Crates’ quotation (fr. 3 Broggiato) follows a paragraph containing 
Apollodorean material (Hom. B 426, useful to identify Hephaistos and the fire, see 244 FGrHist 
353): also in this case, IIO could convey Crates' opinion. 
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Tab. 15: Apollodorus on Apollo Auknyevric: a general survey. 


Heracl. Porph.-Macr. 


A geographical interpretation of Auknyeviic (from Lycia); au- X 
thors vewtepot 

B solar interpretations (Antipater, Cleanthes) 

C Apollodorus’ interpretation: Homeric AuKnyevis as ‘he who X 


generates the Aukn (the light before the dawn)’; AUKn de- 
duced from &y@tAuKn (H 433); Auknyevric symmetrical to 
npiyeveio; AUKtos shortened form of Auknyevrio 


D Aukápac-interpretation: Auknyevnig as ‘he who generates X X 
the AuxdéBac’; AuK&Bac the year, as ‘the AUKoc which pro- 
ceeds’; AUKoc as ‘the sun’; uncertain auctor 


E the noun ‘wolf explained through Aükn X 





Both witnesses preserve, in the same sequence, points C and D, though with dif- 
ferent particulars (above); this suggests a common source. Heraclitus quotes 
Apollodorus explicitly, at the very beginning of the paragraph dedicated to 
Apollo’s epithets, which is accepted by Jacoby as a fragment of IIO (244 FGrHist 
98). As far as Macrobius-Porphyry are concerned, we know that IIO is the core of 
the Apollinian section of the 'solar theology' (8 1.1). The other points seem to be- 
long to Apollodorus’ chapter on Auknyevris, as they cite Aristarchus’ terminology 
(A), sources typical of IIO (B), or interpretations which presuppose Apollodorus' 
bkn (E). 


2.2.4 


According to this reconstruction, Apollodorus is unlikely to have accepted the 
form of the epithet he found in Sophocles’ Electra, Aukoxtovos (Soph. El. 6). The 
epithet is not mentioned in Macrobius or Heraclitus, although the grammarian 
probably knew it both because of his broad knowledge of literature and because 
the epithet is cited by one of his readers, namely Cornutus (§ 2.2.5). We read 
(Soph. El. 6-7): 


avtn 8’, Op£ora, TOD Aukoktóvov coğ 
åÅyopà AÙKELOG. 





100 On this Macrobian chapter, see also Chiai 2013, 230-234. 
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The expression “the Lycian agora of the wolf-killer god” appears consistent only 
intending AvKoxtovog as an internal explanation of Abkeıog'"— which is a slight 
variant of AUKLOG. 

Why should Apollodorus not accept this epithet? Firstly, Sophocles is a post- 
Homeric author (vewtepos); then, he is clearly in contrast with Homer-— i.e. with 
how the Poet was understood by the grammarian: Auknyevijs, the right form of 
the epithet, is connected to Aoxr (8 2.2.3). Finally, the Sophoclean epithet is very 
clear in its etymology: Auko-xtóvog can only mean the *wolf-slayer'. In Apollodo- 
rus' view, this implies that itis wrong not only in its meaning but also in its form, 
as these two aspects cannot be separated. We find a very similar case in another 
fragment of IIO (244 FGrHist 353): 


To EniBetov Appositns, 0 ook Evönoav oi npó riiv Ti onpatvet. ouunAavndevteg yàp TH 
'Hotó6o £60£av ötı Künpıg Méyerat, Ws prow 'Hoto8oc, Kunpoyéveta, 816 yevvatat (£v và) 
“TepıkAbotw Evi Konpo" (Hes. Th. 199) ... Eotı yobv Kata ovyKomnv eipnpévov KUTOpIG, N 
TO KÖELV rtoplokovoa. {Srov yàp tfj; Appoditng to0to: Ob yàp GAAWS yuvoltikeg xutokouotv 
xopig Tis àqpo8totakf| ovvovotag. 


My predecessors did not understand what the epithet of Aphrodite (i.e. kypris) means. They, 
misled by Hesiod, held that kypris means, just as Hesiod said, kyprogeneia because she is 
born “in Cyprus surrounded by the sea” (Th. 199) ... Actually, (kypris) is kyporis pronounced 
in syncopated form, “she who permits to conceive". This is proper to Aphrodite: women do 
not conceive otherwise, i.e. without sexual intercourse. 


Apollodorus’ predecessors did not correctly understand the meaning of kurpic. 
Misled by Hesiod, who described the birth of Aphrodite, they argued that kürtpıg 
could also be expressed as xumpoyéveta, for the goddess was born in Kypros 
(Künpıg Aéyetat ... Kunpoyéveta, 610 yevvätau ... Evi Kúnpw). The right interpreta- 
tion is however a different one: künpic is a syncopated form of kvómopic, whose 
meaning is “she who enables conception" (f| TO koe rtoptokouoo), since women 
do not conceive without sexual union (ob yàp AAAwg yuvoikes kutokouotv xupl 
Tis à«ppo8iotaf(c ovvovoíac). 


101 See Jebb 1894, 7 (ad El. 6-7): “Sophocles here explains it (sc. Abkeıog) by AUKOKTOVOG...”; 
Finglass 2007, 94-95. The latter scholar notes a tension between Sophocles, who intended the 
epithet in this sense (‘wolf-slayer’), and the Argive tradition, according to which Apollo was in- 
dicated as ‘the wolf (Finglass loc. cit.). 
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Also, the later and incorrect kumpoyéveta, quoted in Hesiod, derived from an 
earlier and correct term, xUmptc, attested by Homer; ?? clearly, the epithet was de- 
formed in order to convey a false etymology, affirming that the goddess was born 
in Cyprus. In my opinion, Apollodorus considered Sophocles’ Aukoxtovos in the 
same way as the Hesiodic kumpoyéveta: he rejected it as a non-Homeric epithet 
and as clearly inseparable from an incorrect etymology. From this very case we 
learn that the grammarian could reject a whole epithet, not only one interpreta- 
tion thereof. 


2.2.5 


After reading Heraclitus and Macrobius and having reconstructed, as much as 
possible, Apollodorus' argumentation, we can now read Cornutus (69, 5-9 
Torres): 


£rtel 8° Ev Tots Aowiot we éntrrav Soxei Ta Opéppata nmpaítveoOot MPWTOV kai GUVEXEOTEROV 
«f| Lang» kað’ obtà qOsipeo8ot Aoquküc, KATA TODTO Kal THY TOV noviwv EruNEAELOV 
ávéOnkav AUTW, vóptov Kal AUktov Kal Aukoktóvov rpooayopevovreg. 


Since during the plagues the animals seem mostly to be damaged at first, and they die be- 
cause of the plague more frequently than because of internal causes, therefore men at- 
tributed to him the care of the flocks, calling him nomios ‘pastoral’, lykios ‘of the wolf’ and 
lykoktonos ‘wolf-killer’. 


As seen above (§ 2.1.4), though altering some aspects of Apollodorus’ interpreta- 
tion of vóptoc, Cornutus accepted its pastoral dimension. But, according to the 
Stoic philosopher, Abkıog and Avkoxtóvog fall in the same area: humankind in- 
dicated that the god protects the flocks through all these epithets. Clearly, this 
contrasts with Apollodorus who considered them as forms erroneously derived 
from the Homeric Auxnyevr|c (8 2.2.4); this last form is not even mentioned in Cor- 
nutus. 

As in the case of voutos, these differences do not mean that Cornutus did not 
consult II6; rather, he did not follow it slavishly. According to the Stoic, the pas- 
toral dimension, still visible in vó[uoc, was to be preserved. On the other hand, 
he may have been unconvinced by Apollodorus' refined explanation based on 





102 Strangely enough, only in the fifth book (Hom. E 330, 422, 458, 760, 883). About the epithet, 
see Cassio 2012. 
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literary words. As a matter of fact, Cornutus did not necessarily embrace Apol- 
lodorus’ categories, such as Homer’s supremacy in explaining divine epithets; 
accordingly, he dropped the rare Auknyevris, with its solar interpretation, in fa- 
vour of the usual Abkıog; Sophocles’ AvKoKTövog was recovered because of its et- 
ymological clarity. Once again, Cornutus appears to be an unreliable witness—or 
a free interpreter—of his main source. 


2.3 Apollo Zpıvdeüuc 


The case of Apollo's epithet optvOevc, ^^ quoted by Homer (A 39), is exemplary of 
the frequent situation in which Porphyry-Macrobius is the only witnesses. Are we 
dealing with an interpretation by Apollodorus or Porphyry? We read (Macr. Sat. 
1.17, 48): Zuvdebg cognominatur, óxt Céwv Bei, quia fervens currit... Apollo was 
termed optvOevc for he, like the sun, ‘runs boiling’ (TEwv Bei ... fervens currit). 
This solar interpretation has no parallels. In my opinion, it is an invention by 
Porphyry; Apollodorus probably understood the epithet otherwise. A first possi- 
bility is the geographical interpretation, like the one proposed by his teacher Ar- 
istarchus who derived optv@evcg from the—unattested—Troadic town of Sminthe 
(Ap. Soph. s.v. ZptvOed [p. 143, 9-15 Bekker]): 
Aristarchus [uncertain source] | Apion | Aristarchus [as above] '° 


Enidetov AnóAAwvoc: Kata TOV Aptorapyov ano TdAEWS Tpwikfig ZpivOns Kodovpevng. | ó 
6 Aniwv (fr. 122 Neitzel) a6 THV LUV, ot optvOtot KaAODVTAL. kai Ev Pod ZpivOEta éoprr|, 
OTL TOV pvàv rote ADHALVOHEVWV TOV kaprióv TOV AHTIEAWVWV ATTOAAWV kai A'óvucoc tég- 
Beipav Tovs pvas. | GAA’ Apiotapxos Anpenes rysetrot ånò Xanaınetoüg (oov Tov 076v in- 
Oérw Koonelodaı Und TOD rtou]rob. 


Epithet of Apollo, derived, according to Aristarchus, from the town called Sminthe in the 
Troad. Apion, instead, derives the epithet from the mice, which are called sminthioi. In 
Rhodes there is a holiday, the Smintheia, since Apollo and Dionysus killed the mice which 


103 On Cornutus as a witness of IIO, see also Filoni 2018. 

104 On the epithet, see Chiai 2013, 234-235 with bibliography; Graf 2009, 23-25; Burkert 2003, 
480; Syska 1993, 162-163 with bibliography; Nilsson 1967, 534-535. Probably, it derives from the 
non-Greek opív0oc, ‘mouse’, reported by many sources: see Chantraine 1999, 1028. 

105 The etymology attests the later pronunciation of zeta ((&wv) as a sibilant (op-): Lejeune 1972, 
115-116, 119. 

106 The sources are distinguished following Neitzel 1977, 280 (ad fr. 122); but see below. Apion 
is a direct—and important—source of Apollonius’ lexicon. I only indicated uncertainty about the 
source of Aristarchus’ view. Apion interpreted optv0evs according to the traditional—and pre- 
Aristarchan—etymology, from opívOoc, ‘mouse’: Neitzel 1977, 281. 
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damaged the fruits of the vineyard. But Aristarchus holds unfitting that the Poet (i.e. 
Homer) could adorn Apollo through an epithet drawn from an animal which lives on the 
ground. (my translation) 


The great grammarian considered it improper (Apiotapxog ánpen£g tyeitat) for a 
god to receive an epithet from such a humble creature as a mouse (ånò yapatıns- 
tob Cwou).'” Aristarchus had a reason to interpret it geographically: optvOevc is 
quoted in the prayer of Cryses, alongside Apollinean cult places in the Troad such 
as Chrysa, Killa and Tenedos (A 37-39): 


KADOi pev, ápyvupóro£', óc Xpvonv ápqiBépnkas, 
KiAAav te (aQ£nv Tevéðotó TE Ipı dvacoeic, 
optvGed ... 


Hear me, god of the silver bow, who stand over Chryse and holy Cylla, and rule mightily 
over Tenedos, Sminthian god. (transl. Murray) 


After this list of toponyms, a geographical interpretation of the epithet appeared 
acceptable. And then the epithet is mentioned in a direct speech. We know that 
Aristarchus distinguished very well between narration and speech: what was 
mentioned in the former was considered the expression of the culture of the nar- 
rator—namely Homer, who lived after the Trojan war; what was said by the char- 
acters’ was considered the expression of the culture of heroic times.’ 
Accordingly, ouıvdeüg, cited in the speech of the Troadic Chryses, should be more 
likely read as belonging to his historical context. The same distinction recurs in 
the relevant fragment of IIO 353 (244 FGrHist 353): '? 


Kol yàp et nép ye onaviwg éníOeva EEevrivoxe ånò TOTIOV, OVBENOTE ¿č abtob, GAN’ EE Npwt- 
KOD npoourtov KATA TO EIKOG AUTH Ayer ... 'Ekáfy “AAN ebyeo OU y’ Énevra keAotveqét Kpo- 
viwvt I6aíq, óc te Tpoinv Kata näoav öpätaı” (Hom. Q 290-291). 


107 On the mpénov in Aristarchus, Lehrs 1882, 332-334; Van der Valk 1964, 108-109; Schironi 
2018, 458-459, 531, 558-560. 

108 See Schironi 2018, 333-335; Nünlist 2009, 117-118. There are very clear cases in which the 
heroes of the Homeric poems call Corinth with its ancient name, Ephyra, whereas Homer indi- 
cated the city with the current toponym (Sch. Hom. A, B 570a1: 6tt EX Tod iSiov npoownov Köpıv- 
Bov: Stav SE ££ ripe npoownw neprifi Tov Adyov, "Epupav Aéyet); or in which his heroes 
know that the sun sets into the earth, whereas it would set into the ocean according to Homer 
(Sch. Hom. A, A 735b1: óc €& hpwtkod mpoownov bn£p yç TAV dvatoAryy Aéyet, adTtOs BE Ex TOD 
iSiov Mpoownov ££ wkeavod). Note the Aristarchan terminology: £x tov i8(ou mpoownon vs. &£ 
NPWIKOD npoownov, i.e. the Poet is speaking “from his own mouth” or “from that of his heroic 
characters”. 

109 § 2.2.3. 
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For (Homer), even if he very rarely mentions epithets derived from places, anyway he does 
never mention them as narrator, but through a character, and according to verisimilitude ... 
Hecuba: “Thereafter make thou prayer unto the son of Cronos, lord of the dark clouds, the 
god of Ida, that looketh down upon all the land of Troy” (Il. 24.290—291). (transl. Murray 
revised) 


Thus, in his IIO, Apollodorus, though interested in the allegorical interpretations 
of divine epithets, does not rule out the geographical ones: according to Aristar- 
chus’ categories, they are possible when the epithet is quoted not by the narra- 
tor (ovSénote ¿č avtob), but by a heroic character (€& rjpotxoÜ mpoownov) 
according to probability (kata tò eikög). Homeric examples follow, among which 
Hekabe who invites Priam to pray the Zeus of Mount Ida (Q 290-291), i.e. two 
Trojan characters praying a Trojan god. Apollodorus may have interpreted optv- 
0£0c in the same way. 

This is a first possible reconstruction. One can object that the grammarian, 
though sharing these categories with his teacher, did not necessarily apply them 
in the case of optvOevc. In this respect, a passage in Strabo, dedicated to Troadic 
geography, deserves attention. In effect, the Geographer was indicated by Jacoby 
as a witness of IIO, albeit the fact that the work is never explicitly quoted. 
Strabo, who heavily depends on another work of the grammarian, the Commen- 
tary on the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, may have very likely consulted and drawn 
excerpts from IIO. Further research is still to be done; but this passage attests a 
list of cult epithets very similar to the list found in Macrobius (§ 2.1.5). Some de- 
fend the derivation of optv@evs from ‘mouse’ (Strab. XIII.1, 64): 


napanuBoüvtau dE TAV AO pukpáyv énikAnot TOLOVTOLG Tot: Kal yàp A710 TÜV TTAPVOTLWV, o0 
oi Oitotot kópvonaç Aéyovot, Kopvoniwva 6 Tyao8at nap’ abtoig HpakAéa AntaAkayfig 
axpidwv xápi: ‘Inoxtovov 68 map’ 'EpoOpaíotc toic TOV Mipavta oikodoty, Sti qQOaprikóc 
TOV äurtelopäywv indv: ... 'Pó6tot 82 ’Epvdlßiov AmdAAwvos £yovotv Ev xopq iepdv, triv 
Epvoißrv kadobvtes EpvsiBnv: map’ AioAebot 6 roig £v Aoig peis vic kaAetrat Topvoriwv, 
OUTW tovc nápvonagc KAAOvVTWV BowT@v koi Bvoia cuvreAetrot Hopvoniwvi ANOAAWVL. 


Writers excuse this giving of epithets from small creatures by such examples as the follow- 
ing: It is from locusts, they say, which Oetaeans call kornopes, that Heracles is worshipped 
among the Oetaeans as kornopión, for ridding them from locusts; and he is worshipped 
among the Erythraeans who live in Mimas as ipoktonos, because he is the destroyer of the 
vine-eating ips; and in fact, they add, these are the only Erythraeans in whose country this 
creature is not to be found. And the Rhodians, who call erysibé erythibé, have a temple of 
Apollo erythibios in their country; and among the Aeolians in Asia a certain month is called 


110 See fn. 108. 
111 244 FGrHist 99b; 99f. 
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Pornopión, since the Boeotians so call the locusts, and a sacrifice is offered to Apollo por- 
nopión. (transl. Jones) 


Some scholars accept that divine epithets could derive from things of little matter 
(arıö uıkp@v). The Oetaeans, for instance, worship Heracles kopvoniwv, deriving 
his name from the locusts—kdpvomes in their dialect; the hero should help them 
by keeping the locusts away. Heracles is called itoxtovos by the Erythraeans of 
Asia Minor, i.e. *killer of woodworms' which destroy the grapevines. Apollo, as 
the averter of rust, is called £puOífitoc by the Rhodians. The same god is also called 
ntopvoniwv as he keeps the locusts away. 

This list clearly shows that gods did receive epithets from humble yet harmful 
things. Therefore, it became acceptable to derive ojuvOgoG from opivOos. If the 
passage comes from IIO, it means that Apollodorus was aware of Aristarchus’ ob- 
jections against this etymology;'” at the same time, the epithets related to local 
cults in the list prompted him to overcome such objections. 

If this reconstruction is correct, Apollonius' entry mentioned above may pre- 
serve another part of this list. Apollonius' lexicon indeed includes IIO among its 
sources.'? We are also told about a festival in Rhodes, the Smintheia, where 
Apollo and Dionysus were praised for having kept mice away: xai £v ‘Póðw Zpiv- 
Beta &optr, ÖTLTWV HOWV rore Avupiotvopévov TOV KAPTIOV TWV AUTIEAWVWV AnóA- 
Awv xai Aióvucoc 6iéqOzipav Tous púas. This part is closely similar to what we 
read in Strabo: it may have been drawn from the same list preserved by the Geog- 
rapher. Accordingly, I distinguish the sources in this way: 

Aristarchus | Apion | Apollodorus' IIO | Aristarchus 


Enidetov AnöAAwvoc' KATA TOV Aptorapyov ano TOAEWS Tpwikfig Xutven kañovpévng. | ó 
8& Aniwv And TWV LUBY, ot opívOtot KaAodvrar. | kai Ev 'Pó8c XptvOsta EopTH, STLTOV pvðv 
mote Avpatvopévw Tov kaprióv TOV AUTTEAWVWV AnóAAov Kai Aióvvooc dLEPBEIPAV touc 
púas. | GAN’ Apiotapyog amperes rlygirot ano yopatteTobs Gwov Tov 0£óv EmiBéTW KO- 
oneiodaı uno Tod Momtod. (translation: see above). 


In sum: Apollodorus may have interpreted optvOevs geographically, as Aristar- 
chus did. Yet, if Strab. XIII.1, 64 is drawn from IIO, we may also sustain that Apol- 
lodorus neglected his teacher's objections and accepted the traditional 
explanation of the epithet. In both cases, the—idiosyncratic—solar interpretation 





112 Apollodorus mentioned his teacher also at the time of composition of IIO: the name of Ar- 
istarchus emerges in the important IIO fragment 244 FGrHist 353 (Poseidon £Mkovitoc). 
113 Henrichs 1975, 28 fn. 129-130. 
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we find in Macrobius (‘he who runs boiling’) is to be considered a Neoplatonic 
invention. 


3 Scientific and ideological approach and results 


In Apollodorus’ IIO, etymology seems to behave 'scientifically'—in the sense ex- 
plained above (p. 163): there are some predetermined ‘rules’ along which it is ac- 
ceptable to move and to reach results. According to Apollodorus, among these 
rules stood out the supremacy of Homer in theological matters, mostly explained 
following the Aristarchan— i.e. internal—method. 

Generally, Apollo vópuoc was considered the god of pastures; in the same way 
it was interpreted by post-Homeric literature—which was probably cited, albeit 
not emerging from IIO testimonia—and the local cults—the list preserved by 
Porphyry. This is accepted by Apollodorus for it is confirmed by Homer: not di- 
rectly, since the epithet itself is absent, but through some myths which narrate 
about Apollo serving as a shepherd at the palace of Admetus and Laomedon. ™* 
The Poet also provided Apollodorus with a hint to introduce new elements in or- 
der to interpret the epithet: he attests that the plague originates from animals; 
this enables Apollodorus to take the process a step forward, affirming that Apollo 
vöuıog has a connection with the plague. Therefore, by protecting animals, the 
god will protect humankind too; or, because of divine ambiguity, he can send the 
plague by means of the animals themselves. 

The case of Abkıog and Auknyevnig is different: probably, Apollodorus em- 
braced the suggestion, offered by Cleanthes and Antipater of Tarsus, to interpret 
the epithets in a solar way but only once such an interpretation was demonstrated 
through Homer: this led him towards a different explanation than theirs. The 
grammarian ignored the common form Aóxtoc, which was unknown to the Poet, 
while considering the Homeric one, Auxnyevis. The latter was interpreted within 
the Wortschatz provided by the Poet himself: äupıAUxKn, the epithet of the Night, 
allowed Apollodorus to postulate the term Aoxn; this, in turn, explained Auknye- 
vis (‘he who generates the AUKn’); Abkıog was considered a shortened form of the 
Homeric term. The epithet of the Dawn, nptyeveta, offered a semantic and formal 
parallel. It must be said that the solar interpretation of these epithets was far from 
being granted: the usual interpretations derived them from Lycia or from wolves; 
Apollodorus and the Stoics were a minority, by and large. Yet what sustained the 





114 Itis noteworthy that the Homeric myths are interpreted literally, not allegorically. 
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grammarian in supporting this argumentation was the fact that it was supported, 
in his eyes, by Homer. 

Apollodorus’ interpretations are not faithfully reported by his testimonia. 
Cornutus does not attach so much importance to Homer: accordingly, he does not 
accept the connection between Apollo vönıog and the plague, nor the solar inter- 
pretation of Abkıog; Auxnyevrig is not even mentioned. The post-Homeric AvKo- 
KTOVOG, rejected by Apollodorus, is accepted alongside Aukıoc. In Cornutus’ view, 
all these epithets were pastoral—or became such again. 

In his turn, Porphyry greatly venerated Homer, to whom he dedicated his 
learned Questions. This does not mean that he would accept Apollodorus' entire 
methodology and views. Other necessities urged the philosopher: Porphyry was 
seeking a unique and supreme god, who reigned within the sphere of matter, im- 
age of the superior, intellectual voüc, and claimed to have found it in the sun 
worshipped in most human religions.!^ The material of IIO, mostly divine epi- 
thets, had to serve this purpose. 

How did Porphyry put to use this material? Epithets already solar in Apol- 
lodorus were welcome. This is clearly the case of Auknyevnig (§ 2.2.2), where the 
philosopher, though not fully understanding the methodology of his source and 
neglecting some other parts, preserves most of Apollodorus' treatment of the ep- 
ithet as well as its auctores. In this scenario, Porphyry introduced his own addi- 
tions, for instance the Egyptian association between the wolf and the sun. 

In the case of vójuoc, the pastoral interpretation emerging both from Homer 
and later authors did not satisfy him: in his eyes, the god had to be a solar one, 
and this was demonstrated by interpreting his pastoral function allegorically (the 
sun as shepherd and nurturer)." This also happened with rtatpwog (§ 1.3), which 
Apollodorus referred to an Athenian cult. The association of the epithet of such 


115 See Flamant 1977, 670; Plotinus (Enn. IV 3, 11) not only draws an analogical relation be- 
tween the sun and the voüg, the second metaphysical hypostasis (rjv 6r] voüg £xeivog 6 £xei 
ij uoc—obrog yàp hiv ywéoOw nopá&erypa Tov Aóyov), but also posits the sun as an intermedi- 
ary between the universal Soul—the third hypostasis—and the matter (Si6wot 67] abt TA népata 
aU1f|c TA rtpóc TODTOV Tov MALOV TOUTW TH TAiw); on this Plotinian passage, see Van Nuffelen 
2016. 134-135. Thus, Plotinus may have given Porphyry the idea of the superiority of the sun and 
its parallelism with the Intellect. This is possible; the latter, however, may have also opposed, to 
the world of matter, a generic noetic dimension without clarifying it; see how metaphysics is 
dealt with in the Letter to Marcella: see Smith 2007, 11-12. Unfortunately, Porphyrian metaphys- 
ics is attested in a fragmentary and problematic way: see Smith 1987, 737-741; Dillon 1992. 

116 This allowed Porphyry to preserve some erudite information of a pastoral nature found in 
Apollodorus (the list of Apollinian epithets in the Aegean area) and to turn it in solar direction. 
The modern reader can observe, in the same material, the two different interpretations overlap- 
ping. 
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an universal god as the sun with a provincial dimension may have shocked 
Porphyry; the word itself, however, allowed margin for an allegorical move: from 
being father of the Ionians, Apollo became, as the sun, father to all mankind. 

With respect to these epithets, some witnesses may come to our aid. The 
countless epithets present in the 'solar theology', however, often lack such wit- 
nesses, thus preventing comparison; in these cases, we stand alone before 
Porphyry's version. This is the case of optvOevc (8 2.3), where we can only guess 
the range of Apollodorus' interpretation by considering his approach (probably, 
he either intended it geographically or applied the traditional etymology through 
opívOoc, ‘mouse’). In his turn, Porphyry tried very hard to devise a solar interpre- 
tation for the epithet; the result can appear odd (‘he who runs boiling’), but it was 
what the sound sequence of the word allowed if put into conversation with the 
idea of the sun. In sum: what was already solar in IIO was readily accepted by the 
philosopher; but even what was not had to become solar in some way. 

There is a five-hundred-year span between Apollodorus' IIO and Porphyry. 
Nonetheless, the latter’s ‘allegorical’ works share some features with IIO: careful 
attention to etymology, iconography and rituals. Porphyry read IIO passionately: 
in his eyes, the work opened a window into the divine. This was not by chance: 
both men were attempting to grasp and define the divine; both moved within the 
complexity of human cultures. They differed in methodology only—as Porphyry 
was not subject to Aristarchan rigour—and in the definition of this divine. Ac- 
cording to Porphyry, all gods were aspects of the solar god, and this had to be 
revealed through their names and epithets. Apollodorus, who was not affected 
by heliolatry, believed that a solar interpretation was only possible after the 'sci- 
entific' observation of evidence, i.e. what was indicated by his main authority, 
that is Homer, correctly interpreted. 
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Part IV: Etymology and Word-Plays 


Valentin Decloquement 
Fallacious Etymology and Puns: Ptolemy 
Chennus’ Sham Homeric Questions 


1 Introduction 


Codex 190 of Photius’ Bibliotheca contains the summary of a lost work, a miscellany 
of strange anecdotes and fanciful tales whose labyrinthine structure cannot fail to 
overwhelm the reader. The author of this book is a certain Ptolemy who was given, 
for some obscure reason, the nickname of Xévvoc, ‘the Quail'.' He lived at the end 
ofthe first century and at the beginning of the second century CE; according to the 
Suda, he worked in Alexandria during the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian.? If we trust 
Photius' testimony, this work was dedicated to a Tertulla, whose Roman sounding 
name may prove that this Ptolemy ‘the Quail’ was one of the Greeks with close ties 
to the Roman elite.? His treatise is known under two titles: the Paradoxical Inquiry 
(IIopá6o£oc Totopia) and the Original Inquiry (Kawvn Toropía),^ in seven books.’ 
This is the only extant work written by Ptolemy, but according to the medieval 


1 For discussion, see Bowersock 1994, 24; Pizzone 2014, 179. 

2 Suda, n, 3037, s. v. ITroAepotoc: "Ptolemaeus, Alexandrian, grammarian, son of Hephaistion, 
who lived under the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, called the Quail." (IIroAepottog AAe£av8peuc, 
ypopparikóc, ó TOD HpaıoTiwvog, yeyovwg éni te Tpaiavod Kal ASptavod TWV AUTOKpATOPWV, 
npooayopeußeig 62 Xévvoc.) However, it is not impossible that this Alexandrian origin is an ex- 
trapolation due to the content of the Original Inquiry, in which Ptolemy the Quail counterfeits 
the Alexandrian ypaynartıköc. 

3 Photius, Library, 190, 146b9—12. See Bowersock 1994, 26-27. The dedication also echoes the 
prominent role of women in the treatise and the novelistic prologues of the 1st-2nd centuries: 
Hose 2008, 181; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 118. For further discussion, see Hartley 2014, 66—70. 

4 Photius speaks of Kaiv ‘Iotopia; the title IIepi rtapa6ó£ov iotopias is given by the Suda, 
n 3037, s. v. IIroAepotoc. Scholars usually translate iotopia by ‘history’, but, following Hartley 
(2014, 54-66) (who includes eig rtoAvpa8ítav, ‘intended for polymathy’ in the title), I think it is 
preferable to understand the word as an ‘inquiry’ in the Herodotean sense: indeed, the treatise 
contains a whole intellectual exploration. As for katvóc, it corresponds to the idea of novelty in 
the strict—and maybe pejorative?—sense of the word. The reader has consequently to deal with 
a work whose content is unexpected, original; this sense is very close to the rhetorical meaning 
of rapáóo£oc: as the paradoxical encomium, the aim of the treatise is to support the untenable. 
See Chatzís 1914, XXXIV- XXXVII; Delattre 2013, 195 and 197; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 117. 

5 Photius, Library, 190, 146a41-2. 
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sources he seems to have composed others, among which is a poem entitled Anti- 
Homer in twenty four books.‘ 

The status of the Original Inquiry has been discussed for a century and half, 
and the debates provide a good synthesis of the problems to which the notion of 
the ludic has given rise. By considering Ptolemy as a pedant, singularly lacking 
in taste, Rudolf Hercher (1856) brought him into disrepute which has remained 
until now.’ Against Hercher, Anton Chatzis (1914) tried to demonstrate that Ptol- 
emy the Quail was a true scholar, grammarian and philosopher; however, his 
study is totally reliant on the Byzantine and Arabic sources, which he treats un- 
critically. Beyond their antagonism, it is impossible not to be struck by the fact 
that these two studies are based on the same presupposition: the game, since it 
is a game, must not be considered as something serious and is not worthy of 
credit; as a matter of fact, in order to justify the aim of the Original Inquiry, Chatzis 
felt bound to obliterate its playfulness. However, since the effort of more recent 
scholars to enhance the status of games in the second half the twentieth century, 
the debate has reached a turning point:? for instance, in his recent study, Charles 
Delattre (2013) takes playfulness fully into account. My approach in the present 
paper will be openly ‘ludological’, and I will start by a simple observation: even 
if it is very hard to find precise correspondences between the content of this In- 
quiry and other ancient sources, the author’s intellectual tools are in complete 
accordance with the patterns current in his time. More precisely, my aim will be 


6 Suda, n, 3037, s. v. IItoAepotos: “He has written: The Paradoxical Inquiry, the Sphinx—which 
is an historical drama—, an Anti-Homer—which is a poem in twenty-four books—, and other 
works” (Tepi rtapa6ó£ov ioTopiag. Xxpty£a. 6pàpa 8& £ottv iotopıköv. AvOdunpov. Eotı SE noino 
porpwSia@v x’. Kai GAA Tıva). On these different texts, see Chatzis 1914, XVIII-XXI; Hartley 
2014, 15-18. According to some sources, Ptolemy also wrote a Life of Aristotle and peripatetic 
treatises: see Chatzis 1914, XXII-XXV, and his recension of all the Greek and Arabic fragments, 
pp. 3-6; see Overwien 2014 for further analysis. 

7 In particular, see Cameron 2004, 134-159; Hercher 1856, 9-12. Several scholars agree that 
Cameron's analysis is reliant on a whole university tradition that have dismissed Ptolemy's play- 
fulness: Dowden 2009, 159; Delattre 2013, 194; Hartley 2014, 33-34. 

8 Chatzís 1914, IX: “Daß Ptolemaios Grammatiker war, sagt uns Suidas ausdrücklich und wird 
durch seine Schriftstellerei bestätigt. Daß er auch Philosoph war, haben wir erst in der jüngsten 
Zeit erfahren, und zwar aus einer nichtgrieschischen Quelle." 

9 The work of Huizinga (1951) has been highly influential in the genesis of an anthropology of 
the game. After him, using a structuralist approach, scholars tried to define more specifically 
what playfulness is, as, for example, in the case of Henriot 1969. 

10 See also Abenstein 2018, 189—192; Djurslev 2018, 544—546; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 116-126. Due 
to the playfulness of Ptolemy's treatise, the consensus in the recent studies is that the mytho- 
graphical data preserved in Photius’ summary should be treated with caution: Ibáñez Chacón 
2017, 107-108. 
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to read the Original Inquiry through its own intellectual context, by comparing it 
to other contemporary technical texts, but also to Byzantine sources, in order to 
understand the gap introduced by Ptolemy between discursive tools that were 
consensual and a result which disturbs that consensus. Of course, such an ap- 
proach is based on the presupposition that Ptolemy the Quail was a mematSevpeE- 
voc: on this point, I believe we can trust the Byzantine sources according to which 
the author was a ypappatıkóç joined to the intellectual elite of his time.” 

Etymology is one of the principal tools used in the Original Inquiry. In the 
appendix, I propose an exhaustive typology of the etymological devices we can 
find in the treatise.” Unsurprisingly, the most frequent case is the change from a 
proper noun to a common noun and from a common noun to a proper noun. In 
some anecdotes we find the pattern of the etiological myth, as in the story of the 
psalacantha (Type 1.2.2), and in others we find the myth of the mp@tos eüpernig 
who gives his name to the artefact he has created (Type 1.2.1). However, Ptolemy 
takes his use of etymology to the extreme. For instance, the tale according to 
which Alexander's father was named Snake (Type 1.3) is the mirror of the story of 
Eupompos, who had a snake-son named Snake (Type 2).? The most extreme case 
is to be found in book 5; here, Ptolemy crafts a whole etymological alphabet in 
which the succession of different anecdotes is based entirely on the internal co- 
herence of the text (Type 5.2): Moses was named Alpha because he had eczema 
(àAqpóc); Galerius Crassus was called Beta because he loved a beet named be- 
tacium, and so on. 


11 Besides Photius' indications and the article dedicated by the Suda to Ptolemy, we can quote 
the Suda, £, 2004, s. v. Emappoéitos: the grammarian Epaphroditos “distinguished himself from 
Nero to Nerva, and at that time there was also Ptolemy the son of Hephaistion and many others 
renowned for their noseia.” (Giérpewev éni NEpwvos Kai uéypt Nép8a, Kad’ Sv xpóvov xoi IIro- 
Agpatoc 6 HpaıoTiwvog fv koi Aor cvyvol TOV ÖvonaoTwv £v rraudeig). 

12 Also see the typology proposed by Tomberg 1968, 95-99. The latter distinguishes between 
four cases: (a) a name shedding light on a tale or a tale shedding light on a name; (b) a word 
used as a proper noun; (c) a letter used as a proper noun; (d) a play on similarities in the mean- 
ing, but with different words and nouns. 

13 If we trust Photius’ account, these two extracts were not distant the one from the other in the 
economy of the Original Inquiry: both of them were to be found in the third book of the treatise. 
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The four cases I will deal with in the present paper are based on an interac- 
tion between etymological and exegetical practice.“ All have in common the par- 
ody of the art of Homeric questions. ^ On the model of the work undertaken in the 
great Hellenistic libraries, it had become common practice to investigate the 
problems posed by archaic poetry. The Homeric questions followed a precise pat- 
tern: the author had first to define a problem (ürympa) and then to propose a so- 
lution to it (Avotc).'° In the Inquiry, the etymological argument is used to solve 
Homeric problems fallaciously. It has often been argued in various ways that 
Ptolemy's text is a clever entertainment destined to test the readership's 
knowledge and ability to discern the authentic from the fake:" I would like to 
take a step further and show that the Inquiry is polemical in that it disturbs the 
consensus and has a critical eye on its author's own cultural background. 


2 What is the meaning of €& aAdc in Tiresias’ 
prophecy (Odyssey, 11.134)? 


The first extract I will deal with tells of Odysseus' death. According to the Original 
Inquiry, he was metamorphosed into a horse by a female poisoner in the service 
of Circe": 


OvopacOfvat 6 &ró AAóG Tuppnvfis papnakidog, Ñ Kipkng Sepdrtatva yevopevn 6té6pa THs 
Seonoivne. [Ipods tat 6 qnot rtapayevópevov TOV 'O6voo£a eic inmov HETEBOAE TOS pap- 
HAKOLG Kal ETPEPE nap’ EauTH] Ewg ynpácag EteAevtnoEV. Ek TAÜTNG TAG loroptag AVETAL Kai 
TO Tap’ 'Ouripo anopovbpevov’ Odvatos 6 roi ££ dAdG avri. 


Sea was the name of a Tyrrhenian poisoner who, after having been Circe's maidservant, fled 
from her mistress. When Odysseus arrived to her, Ptolemy says that he was metamorphosed 
into a horse by the effect of her poison, and was kept by her until he died of old age. From 


14 Delattre (2013) has brilliantly shown that exegetical practice and construction of fiction are 
joined in the Original Inquiry, although the fictional pact is more usually assumed to be opposed 
to the metatext, in that the latter implies a pact that is anti-fictional. In the present paper, I will 
try to pursue this kind of investigation by dealing with the parody of Homeric questions on the 
base on etiologic tales in which the etymological device is used. 

15 For an introduction on the place of Homer in the Original Inquiry, see especially Hartley 
2014, 148-190; also Grossardt 2006, 62-65; Hercher 1856, 11-13; Kim 2010, 18-20. 

16 Novokhatko 2015, 47—54. 

17 Abenstein 2018, 190; Cameron 2004, 135; Djurslev 2018, 545; Hartley 2014, 9-10 and 34-35; 
Hose 2008, 186-189; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 119—120. 

18 Except where mentioned, all the translations are mine. 
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this information is solved the problem we find in Homer: Death will come to you from the 
sea [Od. 11.134]. 


This version of Odysseus’ death is attested nowhere except in the Original Inquiry. 
Its content is based on two episodes of the Epic Cycle: on the one hand, the trans- 
formation of Odysseus’ companions into pigs;? on the other hand, the narrative 
of the Telegonia, in which Odysseus’ death is an indirect consequence of his meet- 
ing with Circe. 

Ptolemy’s alternative Telegonia is a playful appropriation of an exegetical 
problem posed by a line of the Odyssey, and proposes an alternative etymology 
for the word AAóc. When Odysseus goes to the Underworld in book 11, Tiresias 
makes the following revelation: 


Bavartog 6é Tot £& àAóG AUTH | 4BANXPOS påda Toios EAEvGETAL, öç KE GE néqvn | yńpar bro 
Autap@ àpnpévov. 


Your own death will come [away] from the sea, a death as gentle as these words: it will take 
you in the weakness of a rich old age.” 


The expression && adds, line 134, was given two distinct interpretations. In a local 
sense, ££ simply indicates distance (“Death will come to you far away from the 
seq"): it can be read as the adjective ££aAog in one single word. On the contrary, 
in a causal sense, the same preposition expresses the origin (“Death will come to 
you because of the sea, from the sea"). This is a problem which still bothers the 
scholars today,” and ancient readers already faced it as is shown by the scholia 
HQ to Od. 11.134:? 


TÒ £&aAog Wwe ÉkGtoc, olov r|eiputtkóg Kal où oA &ootoc. Éviot 8& KaTa rtap&decıv, ££ &Aóc, 
olov a6 Baddoons, Ws TÒ ErrLooeUN uéya daluwv EL aAdc. 


19 Photius, Library, 190, 150a12-19. 

20 Homer, Odyssey, 9.274-320. 

21 Homer, Odyssey, 11.134-136. Translation by Hammond. 

22 West 2013, 307-315. 

23 The subversion of exegetical practice in this extract has already been lightened by Kim 2010, 
19, who speaks of “absurd solutions to classic Homeric ‘problems’”; see also Hartley 2014, 154— 
155; Tomberg 1968, 110-111. My analysis intends to corroborate these hypotheses and complete 
them by quotations from the scholia and Eustathius. 
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The expression ‘far away from the sea’ is like ‘deprived of life’, which is ‘on dry land’ and 
not ‘marine’. However, some [interpret it] in a local sense, which is ‘from the sea’, like in the 
line “may a great divinity put in motion from the sea...” [Od. 5.421-2] 


The solution of this problem triggers another problem: what knowledge might 
Homer have had of the Epic Cycle? If the poet alludes to a tale in which Odysseus 
is not killed by something coming from the sea, it is necessary to give a causal 
sense to ££. On the contrary, if he does not know this tale, €& necessarily has a 
local sense. The following text from Eustathius' commentary is a good illustration 
of this problem: 


Oavatoc 8£ £&aAoc ó rjneipurttkóc Kal ZEw Oardoons, iva Aéyn Sti ei kai 8votvyel à 'O8vo- 
oed Kata OdAacoav, GAN’ 6 Hävatög oot oOx Ev AUTH Eotaı GAN’ EEw abTf|c. tives BE EL dAOG 
ypapovot kata mapdadeot Ev Stal pépEeot Aóyov, Aéyovtes wç TnA&yovog ó Kipkng xoi Ovo- 
GEWS NIPALOTÖTEUKTOV 8ópu EXwv ov åapavtivn pv Å EmSoparic, olyur| 65 kévrpov Baart- 
TÍAS tpuyóvoc, xpucoüq 6€ 6 oTUpaé. 


The death E&aXog is to be understood as ‘on the continent’ and ‘far away from the sea’, so 
that [Tiresias] says: *even if you are unfortunate on the sea, Odysseus, death will not come 
from it but far away from it.” Nonetheless, some write ££ GAdc by juxtaposing two distinct 
words, saying that Telegonos, the son of Circe and Odysseus, had a spear forged by He- 
phaistos, whose extremity was of steel, whose point was made ofthe sting of a marine sting- 
ray and whose spike was of gold.” 


There was however no unanimity about it: 


& üAóc: Ew TÄG GAGS. oÙ yàp oldev 6 TOMNTIS TA KATA TOV TnAEyovov Kal TA KATA TO KEVTPOV 
TÅG tpvyóvoc. 


££ OAdc: to be understood as ‘far away from the sea’, for the poet does not know the tale 
linked to Telegonos and to the sting of the stingray.” 


The stingray (tpv&) mentioned in the two previous texts is the marine element of 
Telegonos' spear: it is a fish whose poison covers the tip ofits spike.” If we believe 
that Homer alludes to this tale, Tiresias’ prophecy means that, in fact, Odysseus, 
killed by the spike of this spear, will have received death from the sea. 

It is this kind of debate that Ptolemy parodies. In his demonstration, we can 
find all the ingredients of the Zritnpa: the formulation of a semantic problem— 


24 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 9.133, vol. 1, p. 404, 1. 23-27. 

25 Scholium Q Od. 11.134. 

26 For a complete summary of the versions of Odysseus' old age and death, see Gantz 2004, 
1247-1252. 
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what is the meaning of ££ GAdc—and its solution (Avetat) based on a tale (£x 
TauTng TiC iotopiac). Nevertheless, this solution is a playful reversal, consisting 
in transferring the problem on to the sense one must give to àÀóc, and not to £& 
as the commentators do. The making of an alternative etymology guarantees the 
internal coherence of this fallacious argument, based on the passage from a com- 
mon noun (the sea) to a proper noun (a poisoner called Sea). 


3 Why does Achilles have the epithet roódpknc? 


The second case in which etymology, punning and Homeric commentary inter- 
vene is different from the first for two main reasons. On the one hand, Ptolemy 
clearly exhibits the etymological practice that underlies his sham demonstration. 
On the other hand, he does not refer to a preexisting interpretative problem, but 
completely invents one, that is: why is Achilles given the epithet moddpxng, ‘swift- 
footed’? It is attested twenty-one times in the Iliad and has no particular meaning 
besides the fact that it designates the hero's agility," as shown by Eustathius’ 
commentary to its first occurrence: 


nodwkeig HEVTOL TIAVTWV ó AytAAEvs npoeiye Kal roov OvK NV Epical adTH, cc GAAAXOD ó 
nontng Aéyet. 610 ovyvà MOSWKN TE AUTOV koAet xoi StaAEAVPEVWS nóðaç WKDV, GAAG Kal 
no6ápxn, 6 £ottv énapkoüvra f| £&apkoüvra Tots nool Kal Emi TOAD Geet 8uvápevov, Örtep 
Enitaoig éott Mobwxeiac, WG AAAO Ov TO ntoBokn TIVÄ eivat fj no8ópkn. o0 yap Nas Mob wKNS 
Än koi rtto6ápxng, £i un Kai rotg rtootv EnapK@v avtéxet kal Geet dxdpata. 


Achilles surpassed everyone in agility and it was not possible to compete with him as for 
the feet, as the poet says elsewhere.” That is why he frequently calls him noöw«ng” and in 
two words nödag wks”, but also to6ópknc, which means being sufficiently strong or self- 
reliant in his feet, and who is able to run for a long time, which corresponds to an extreme 


27 Homer, Iliad, 1.121; 2.688; 6.423; 9.599; 16.5; 18.181; 20.177; 20.413; 20.445; 21.49; 21.149; 
21.265; 22.376; 23.140; 23.193; 23.333; 23.534; 23.555; 23.828; 23.889; 24.668. 

28 Homer, Iliad, 23.791-792. 

29 Homer, Iliad, 2.860; 2.874; 8.474; 16.165; 16.281; 16.865; 17.388; 17.486; 18.234; 18.261; 18.267; 
20.27; 20.45; 20.89; 22.193; 23.28; 23.35; 23.249; 23.793; 24.458; Odyssey, 9.471; 9.538. 

30 Homer, Iliad, 1.58; 1.84; 1.148; 1.215; 1.364; 1.489; 9.196; 9.307; 9.606; 9.643; 11.112; 11.607; 
16.48; 18.78; 18.97; 18.187; 19.55; 19.145; 19.198; 22.260; 22.344; 23.93; 23.776; 24.138; 24.559; 
24.751. 
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degree of swiftness of foot, since for someone to be nodwxn is different from someone be- 
ing moddpxne. Indeed, not everybody noSwxn¢ is also ro6ópkng unless by being sufficiently 
strong of foot he resists for a long time and runs tirelessly. * 


We find exactly the same information in the scholia bT to the same Iliadic extract: 
moddpxns: 6 EXUTW Tois TTOOLV értapküv, f| kai tots GAAOIS WG TO Aaocoóoc. 


mtoSapKns: [The word means] the one who is sufficiently strong by his feet for himself or 
even for the others, as in the adjective Aaoocóoc? [‘the one who helps the others in the 


fighting’].* 


Once we have the consensual reading of this epithet in mind, we can better un- 
derstand exactly how eccentric the content of the Original Inquiry was with re- 
spect to its intellectual background. Ptolemy makes up a Homeric question which 
is not one from start to finish, and he solves it with an alternative etymology, 
denying the obvious: 


«aoi 6 moddpxnv abTOV Uno TOD rtou]ro Acyeodaı StL Pal Tis Apkng TA nTEpà tr|v OETIV 
repOeivat TH norði yevvndevtı, Kai eivat TO ztoóápkrg 6 v toig noot TA TAG “APKNS TTEPA 
éxwv. 'H 8 Aprn Gavpavtos hv Bvyatnp, ri Å åp pic: ntEpa 8' eiyev Exatépa. "Ev 68 
To npòç Tırävag TOV Hewv noA&uw Anortäca 1v Hewv Å Apxn MPds rovc Tırävag TAGE. 
Meta 82 tv vikny, 6 Zeug TA HEV TEPA QAÙTÄGÇ AYEIÄETO, AUTMV TAPTAPWOAG, TTAPAYEVÖHE- 
voc d& éni TH IINAEwg Kal BETLEOG yaw SWpov TA ntTepà TH OETIöL ripoodyet. 


They say that he [Achilles] was called noödpxng by the poet because, as they say, Thetis put 
Arke’s wings on her new-born son, and the word rtoöäpkng means the one who has Arke's 
wings on his feet. As for Arke, she was the daughter of Thaumas and Iris was her sister; both 
of them had wings. But during the war of the gods against the Titans, after having flown 
away from the gods, Arke came to the Titans. After the victory, Zeus deprived her of her 
wings and threw her into Tartarus; when he went to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, he 
gave the wings to Thetis as a gift.” 


There is no other extant occurrence of this story; even the name of this goddess, 
Arke, is not attested elsewhere: it is therefore possible to imagine that all of this 
is a specific invention of Ptolemy. However, the story does not come out of no- 
where. In fact, Ptolemy reuses different elements from the tradition into which he 





31 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem 1.121, vol. 1, p. 102, 1. 21 - p. 103, 1. 27. 

32 Homer, Iliad, 13.128; 17.398; 20.48; 20.79; Odyssey, 15.244; 22.210. 

33 Scholia bT Il. 1.121. 

34 Photius, Library, 190, 152a12-22. For further analysis of this passage, see Hartley 2014, 176-178. 
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inserts his new goddess: the Titanomachy,” and also the wedding of Thetis, 
which is the first episode of the Epic Cycle and during which the couple receives 
different gifts from the other gods.* Moreover, the family ties with Iris justify the 
fact that Arke too has wings on her feet. 


4 Why, after having been called OUttc, did 
Odysseus receive the name Oöuooeuc? 


In the third case I will deal with, we successively find two etymologies explaining 
why Odysseus was first named Ovtic, and after that (OSvocevc: 


'O6voosUe, Stott WTA peyóAa elyev, Ovric ripóxepov EKaNeito' bero0 6€ qnot yevopévov un 
ÄVTIOXODOAV THY UNTEPA ZyKVOV OVOAV KATA TV 060v TEKEIV, Kai TOV 'O6voo£a Sta TOUTO 
OUTWG dvopacbivat. 


Odysseus, because he had big ears (Ga), was first named Obttc; but Ptolemy says that, 
when it started to rain, his pregnant mother, unable to wait, gave birth on the road (kata 
nv 086v), and that is why he was thus named ‘Oévooevc.” 


As for OUtiG, the pun consists in associating the sound of Ovttc to the one of WTa. 
By contradicting the episode of the Cyclops in Odyssey, 9,” Ptolemy crafts a fan- 
tasist etiology and as such an alternative version to the Homeric poem, which 
may be compared to Homeric rewritings such as those by the great figures of the 
Second Sophistic— Dio of Prusa, Lucian and Philostratos. 

The second etymology is also an alternative contradicting the Odyssey. Here, 
the Original Inquiry targets the episode when Eurycleia recognizes Odysseus.? In 
this extract, the poet gives the etymology of his hero: Autolycos, Odysseus’ 


35 Fora recension and a classification of the sources about the Titanomachie, see Gantz 2004, 
85-97. 

36 On the tradition of Thetis’ and Peleus’ wedding, see Gantz 2004, 402-403. 

37 Photius, Library, 190, 147a10-13. See also Hartley 2014, 155. 

38 Homer, Odyssey, 9.365-370 and 408-414. Eustathius says that the Homeric pun has been 
imitated by the earlier poets: see Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 9.366, vol. 1, 
p. 348, l. 21-22. It is not impossible that Ptolemy echoes a whole tradition of reuse, which would 
signify that, here, there is not a simple intertextual relationship between the Original Inquiry and 
the Odyssey. See also Hercher 1856, 14 n. 9. 

39 Homer, Odyssey, 19.399-409. 
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grandfather, decided that the child would be named ‘OSvooevc because he quar- 
reled with many men (ó660cao0at) when he came to Ithaca: 


yaußpög éuóc Ovy&rnp Te, TLHEOO’ Svop’ ÖTTL xev eïnw'| MOAACIOW yàp żyw ye ó6vcaápevoc 
166' ikåvw, | áv6páotv 8È yuvoutiv Ava xBova novAvfóteipav: | TH & OSucevs dvop’ oto 
ENWVUHOV 


My daughter and son-in-law, give him the name I tell you now. You see in me here a man 
who has often been at odds with and issue with men and women (68voodpevos) all over the 
nourishing earth: so let his name be Odysseus to reflect that.^? 


If we read the ancient commentaries to this extract, the scholia and Eustathius 
notice that the Homeric version is not the only one:^ 


ZiAnvög pévrot ó Xioc Kata thv iotopiav Ev Sevtépw BiBAiw TOV avTMV LVOIKdv Saovbvet 
Tapa nv 080v, Aéywv wg AvtıkAeiag OSevovons Napa TO Nriprrov, voev ó Zeug. tr]v 62 nÒ 
åywviaç EKEITTEOOUCAV TEKEIV. Kal TO yevvndev xAn8fjvat OSvocea Tapa TO £v TH 689 vocat. 


However, Silenus of Chios, according to the information contained in the second book of 
his mythical tales, writes (OSvocevc with an aspiration from ó6óc: he says that, while Anti- 
cleia was travelling (66evVetv) to the Neritos, Zeus provoked rain. She fell in her anguish and 
gave birth. And the new-born was called ‘O6vooevs from the rain on the road (TO Ev tf 06@ 
voat). 42 


We find exactly the same information in the scholia to the Odyssey: 


“Ounpos p&v ETUPOAOY Ov Tov 'O8voo£o nenoinke TOV AUTOAUKOV Agyovta mooto yàp yw 
ù óóvooáyevoc 106. ixdvw. XtAnvos 62 ó Xiog Ev SevTépwW MvOtk@v Totopi@v—éott ô 600 
BiBAin—Avtixretav Prot THY ‘OSvocewSs pNTEpA ykópova 68Ebovoav napà TO Nripttov, 
önep &o1i Tis T8aKns dpos, Boavtos TOAD Tod Atos Ur’ Aywvlag Kal POBOL xaraneoobcav 
16v 08V00Ea ANIOTEKEIV, Kai là TODTO TAUTNG Tis óvopaotoc TUXeIV, éner KATA thv 660v 
bo£v ò ZEUG. 


Homer, giving an etymology to Odysseus, represented Autolykos saying: “Inasmuch as I 
have come here as one that has willed pain to many" [Od. 19.407]. But Silenus of Chios, in 
the second book of mythical tales (this a text in two books), says Anticleia, the mother of 
Odysseus, while pregnant, travelled (Sevetv) to the Neritos, which is a mountain on Ithaca, 
when Zeus provoked a heavy rain, and she fell down because of anguish and gave birth to 





40 Homer, Odyssey, 19.406-409. Translation by Hammond. 

41 These correspondences have already been noticed by Chatzís 1914, XLVII-XLVIII; Hercher 
1856, 7. 

42 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 19.407, vol. 2, p. 209, 1. 46 — p. 210,1. 3. 
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Odysseus; and this is this is why he was given this name, since Zeus had provoked rain 
along the road (xarà tiv 680v boev).“ 


Finally we must quote a scholium by Tzetzes to Lycophron, which looks like a 
summary of the scholium to the Odyssey: 


ZeiAnvög 8€ 6 Xioc £v p' MvOuK@v iotopiav—f' yap yéypawe BıßAla—pnoiv Avtikkeiav thv 
'O6vooéonc unTepa Eykbnova 6106800v0av TO Nriprrov TAG "IOóknc ópoc boavtos noA Tod 
Atos Urt åywviaç Kal qó8ov KATATTEOOUCAV TEKEIV 'O6voo£o, ÖBEV dpa Kal O8vcoeUG ExArOn. 


Silenus of Chios, in the second book of his mythical tales—for he wrote it in two books— 
says that Anticleia, the mother pregnant with Odysseus, travelled (6106£0&) through the 
Neritos, a mountain of Ithaca, while Zeus provoked a strong rain; she fell down because of 
anguish and fear, and gave birth to Odysseus; from that he was called ‘OSvooevc. ^ 


Thanks to these commentaries, we can understand the literal meaning of the 
Original Inquiry, although Photius' summary is less explicit. According to these 
tales, the name ‘OSvocevc would be the compilation of two distinct words: 6666 
and voat, following pattern D1 in the appendix. That is why in the Library itself 
the rain is mentioned (bero yevon£vov). 

However, a real problem is posed by this framework of correspondences: 
what is the link between the different texts? The problem itself can be divided in 
two parts. First of all, did the Byzantine scholars such as Tzetzes and Eustathius 
directly read Silenus' text, or does their knowledge of this historian derive from 
Ptolemy himself?“ The fact that the three sources quoted above speak of a work 
in two books allows us to suppose that they had a more developed knowledge of 
it, all the more so since this information is not to be found in the text of the Libr- 
ary; but maybe Photius has simply obliterated this piece of information, which 
was in the original of the Original Inquiry. In any case, there is no need to doubt 
that Byzantine scholars such as Tzetzes and Eustathius read Ptolemy in the text. ^ 
On the other hand, what is the relation between Silenus of Chios and Ptolemy 
himself? Two hypotheses are possible. Ptolemy may have found the etymology of 
'O86voosvg in the book by Silenus, who was an Alexandrian grammarian: such a 
hypothesis implies that sometimes previous grammatical works underlie the 


43 Scholia EMT Od. 1.75 - FGrHist 27 F 1. 

44 Tzetzes, Scholia in Lycophronem, 786. 

45 The late Byzantine scholars indeed knew of Ptolemy's Inquiry: see Hartley 2014, 27-29. 

^6 It is greatly to the credit of the German studies undertaken in the nineteenth and twentieth 
century that they have shown so many correspondences between Photius' summary and the 
other Byzantine works that we cannot question the fact the Medieval scholars knew Ptolemy: see 
Hercher 1856, 6-7 notably, and above all the fragments collected by Chatzís 1914, 3-5. 
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Original Inquiry. However, by adding the fallacious etymology Ovtic/Wwta, Ptol- 
emy corrupts Silenus' demonstrations by saturation and empties them of their 
seriousness: the one nullifies the other." Nevertheless, such a hypothesis is 
based on the presupposition that Silenus of Chios really existed; the fragment 27 
F1istheonly extant one we can attribute to him, and it is not easy to distinguish 
between him and another Alexandrian historian who had the same name, Silenus 
of Kale Acte.^? It is not impossible either that Ptolemy crafted the etymology of 
‘OSvooevc and attributed it to a fake reference that Photius did not mention in his 
summary: in such a case, Silenus of Chios would be an invention of Ptolemy, and 
the Byzantine scholars (followed by Jacoby) would have found this reference in 
the Original Inquiry and taken this attestation seriously. First, in other extracts of 
the codex 190, Photius' summary contains fake references (even if it is difficult to 
understand why he would omit this one, although he quotes others elsewhere, 
we have no criteria with which to answer such a question). ^? Secondly, is Silenus 
born in Chios just by chance, although this city is one of possible Homer's home- 
land?” Maybe it is a metafictional clue inciting us to identify this reference as a 
fake. 

Whatever hypothesis we accept, the conclusion remains the same: the Origin- 
al Inquiry is a parody of an etymological practice that was very common, and re- 
verses its usual tools, reaching a saturation point in order to parody them and 
maybe to invite its readers to question their own intellectual habits. 


47 Delattre (2013, 197) has already shed light on this saturation. 

48 The two other fragments that can be attributed to Silenus of Chios can also be attributed to 
Silenus of Kale Acte: FGrHist 27 F 2 = 175 F 1; 27 F 3 = 175 F 8. Concerning Silenus of Kale Acte, 
the fragments are more numerous and more explicit: undoubtedly, he composed a History of 
Hannibal (FGrHist F 1-2) and a treatise about Sicily (FGrHist F 3-8); he lived between the second 
Punic war and the authors of the first century BCE who quote him. 

49 Ptolemy often happens to quote authors that are attested nowhere else, which may prove 
that they are fake references: for instance, he speaks of Botryas of Myndos (Photius, Library, 190, 
147a21-22) and Theodoros of Samothrace (152b26-7), but also of very precise references, as the 
eighth book of the Commentaries by Athenodoros of Eretria (150a37-38) and the second book On 
the Mythical Tales of the Town by the same (?) Athenodoros (150b3-5). This device is all the more 
cunning that these names are placed side by side with true references, for instance Herodotus, 
Histories, 1.51 (150a7-9): see Abenstein 2018, 189-192; Hartley 2014, 162; Ni Mheallaigh 2014, 
120-126. Of course, referring to previous sources is a way to present the book as authoritative 
and to imitate scholarly activity: Delattre 2013, 196-197; Hornblower 2000. 

50 Hymn to Apollo, 172-3 (cf. Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, 3.105.4). Pseudo- 
Plutarch, On Homer, 2.2. Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 2, 1. 13-15. Lucian, True stories, 2.20. 
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5 Why does Homer speak of a plant called pa@Au? 


The last Homeric question we find in the Original Inquiry concerns the etymology 
of the pWAv, the flower given by Hermes to Odysseus in order to immunize him 
against Circe's drugs:™ 


nepi TOD nap’ 'Ouripo piaAvog tfj  Borávng, ÑV ER TOD ainaTog TOD Avaıped&vrog £v vfi Kipkng 
vijow Tiyavtos Aéyovot püvaı, f] koi TO &v0oc Exeı Aeukóv: STL ó ovppioyóv TA Kipkn Kai 
avedwv tov Tiyavta 6 “HAtos hv" uo 8 7| uim, ££ ov kai Å Botavn. 


[Ptolemy speaks] about the plant [jÀv we find in Homer, which is said to be born from the 
blood of a Giant killed in Circe Island, and which has a white flower; the ally of Circe who 
killed the Giant was Helios; the fight was hard (u@Aog), from which comes this plant.” 


Generally speaking, the Original Inquiry is undoubtedly founded on a whole exe- 
getical tradition that may have been well known by Ptolemy's readers. The G1- 
tnpa posed by the etymology of the uwAv is divided into two different questions: 
on the one hand, the sound of this word has no equivalent in the Greek language; 
on the other hand, in the Odyssey only the gods know this word. The Ancient 
linked the p@Av to different words which were more usual. The scholia to the epi- 
sode in the Odyssey makes the connection between the word uwAv and the verb 
poer, which means ‘weaken’ in that the plant weakens the effects of Circe's 
powers: 


Botavng eldog napà Tò pwAvELY, 6 otv d~avitely Ta qáppioxa. 

A form of plant, from the verb ‘to weaken’ (uwAvetv), i.e. to annihilate the drugs [of Circe].? 
We find exactly the same information in Eustathius:^ 

«aoi 62 oi nadao Kai ÕAV Aéyeo9ot Mapa TO HWADEIV 6 EoTLV d~avifetv TA PAPHOKO. 


The Ancients say that the u@Av is so called from the verb ‘to weaken’ (uwAvetv), i.e. to an- 
nihilate the drugs [of Circe]. ” 


51 Homer, Odyssey, 10.302-306. 

52 Photius, Library, 190, 149b39—150al1. 

53 Scholia BHQV Od. 10.305. 

54 Alsoseethe scholium to Lycophron, Alexandra, 679. 

55 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 10.277, vol. 1, p. 381, 1. 33-34. 
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The same episode of the Odyssey was interpreted in an allegorical manner, with 
demonstrations often based on word associations. Heraclitus interprets the 
pv as the allegory of wisdom: 


nv 5€ qpóvnotv ook óri8ávoc LAV rıpooeinev, uóvouc dvOpwrous f| póg Eig dAiyous 
£pyopévnv 


Homer plausibly called wisdom moly, because it comes only (udvous) to humans, or be- 
cause it comes to few and with difficulty (nöAıg).” 


In this case in particular, the double argument does not weaken the demonstra- 
tion; on the contrary, it reinforces it. Eustathius of Thessalonica shows a compar- 
able mode of interpretation, but based on other associations of words:? 


ñ 8 GAANyopia Ev vovrotc Epp p£v olde ovvýðwg TOV Adyov, [Av SE TH naðeiav, Wç x 
podov 6 Eotı Kakonadelag mEeptytvopevny. 


The allegory in these lines is based on the idea that Hermes usually embodies reason and 
piv the education, since it comes from a hard work (u@Aog), i.e. pain.°® 


These different texts clearly show us that the Original Inquiry draws on a whole 
range of interpretative practices that Ptolemy reuses in a playful way and whose 
tools he parodies. We can also notice that the allegorical interpretation and the 
mythical tale are based on the same word, u@Aog, but according to the discursive 
frame in which the Ancient author inserts it, its meaning is prone to change. 

What is more, as in the etymology of’Oövooeug, we find in Eustathius a piece 
of information that must be compared to Ptolemy: 


AMé£av6poc d& ó Iläpıog puO0oAoyet, IItóAoov Eva TWV Ttyávtov quyóvta Tov KATA Auc 
nóAepov tiv Tis Kipkng vijoov Katakaßeiv, kai rewpäodaı £xGaAeiv avtryv. TOV natépa 6€ 
"HAtov brtepaorifovta tis Quyatpóg áveAciv aùtòv, Kol TOD aipatos puévrog eic yv Pdvat 
Botavny, xoi KANOfVvat AvTIV pÕAV 51a TOV piov tot MOAELOV Ev @ Éneoev 6 Preic Tiyas. 


Alexander of Paphos reports the following tale: Picoloos, one of the Giants, by fleeing from 
the war led against Zeus, reached Circe Island and tried to chase her away. Her father Helios 
killed him, protecting his daughter with his shield; from the blood which flowed on the 


56 Heraclitus, Homeric problems, 73.10. Translation by Russell and Konstan. 

57 Wecan find the same interpretation mode in the Greek texts of the Imperial period, but with- 
out the use of the etymology: for instance, see Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer, 2.126, and Philostra- 
tus, Heroikos, 6.1; see Grossardt 2006, 373; Kim 2010, 183. 

58 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 10.277, vol. 1, p. 381, 1. 9-10. 
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earth a plant was born, and it was called u@Av because of the u@wAog or the battle in which 
the Giant aforementioned was killed.” 


Here, we encounter exactly the same problem as the previous one about Silenus 
of Chios: is this a real reference reused by Ptolemy, or another fake one he has 
invented? Contrary to Silenus, there is an extant reference to this Alexander of 
Paphos, again in Eustathius:® perhaps Ptolemy found this argument in a real 
text. It is a tale according to which Homer was born in Egypt, and which we can 
compare to the Lives of the poet. Hercher makes the hypothesis that Eustathius 
may have found this reference in Ptolemy.” Chatzis makes a pertinent point by 
noticing that, thanks to this tale, Homer has the same origin as Ptolemy, at least 
if the latter really was from Alexandria.“ Are we bound to conclude that this sec- 
ond reference was actually contained in the Original Inquiry and that Photius 
omitted it? This hypothesis is not unlikely; in this case, the piece of information 
would have been told with another extract according to which Homer knew what 
happened during the Trojan War thanks to documents left in Memphis.9 In any 
case, even if it is a real source, its insertion in the Original Inquiry annihilates its 
seriousness within this context. 


6 Conclusion: The playfulness of the Original 
Inquiry, or the fringes of knowledge 


The four cases analyzed above allow us to consider that Ptolemy the Quail was 
not the eccentric pedant as Photius describes him as in his summary of the Origi- 
nal Inquiry. If we insist on the intellectual tools used in this subversive treatise 
and provisionally forget the content, it becomes clear that our author makes 
knowledge reach a saturation point and short-circuit itself: this treatise is not an 
exhibition, but a parody of erudition. By exploring the limits of knowledge, we 
can identify a hidden message beneath the laughing mask of playfulness: a dis- 
course, so long as it respects precise argumentative codes and strategies, can run 
in neutral. As a consequence, this text questions in a critical way the intellectual 





59 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 10.277, vol. 1, p. 381, 1. 34-38. 

60 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam 12.65, vol. 2, p. 11, 1. 19-28. 

61 Hercher 1856, 5-6. 

62 Chatzís 1914, LXVIII. 

63 Photius, Library, 190, 151a36-b7. 

64 Photius, Library, 190, 146b5-16: see Delattre 2013, 195-196; Hartley 2014, 54-66. 
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tools of its time. All in all, the lesson given by Ptolemy is not so far away from the 
criticisms that Seneca formulated against the liberal arts a half century earlier 
when he asserted that the Homeric questions and the “irrelevant annotations of 
Aristarchus" (Aristarchi ineptae notae) were useless from a moral point of view.” 
However, the Original Inquiry deserves to be read in the context of the Second 
Sophistic rather than of philosophical teaching. There is scope for a complete 
study of this matter, but I will limit myself to the question of the subversive ety- 
mology and its insertion in a Homeric Gtnpa. This device is to be found in two 
other authors posterior to Ptolemy, but who can be compared to him: Lucian's 
True Stories and Philostratos' Heroikos. 

The True Stories, 2.20, recounts the meeting between the character-narrator 
Lucian and the poet Homer on the Island of the Blessed. This meeting is the oc- 
casion for Lucian to ask him few questions and to solve the principal problems 
posed by the Iliad and the Odyssey. More precisely, thanks to the etymological 
argument, he can provide an inventive answer to an essential question: where 
does Homer come from? 


ort) S€ úo f| Tpeig riiépar SteANAVBEOav, Kat ripooeA8ov żyw 'Ourjpo TH nont, OXOAAG 
ovons Aupoiv, TA TE GAAG ErvvBavöunv Kal öBev ein, AEywv TOUTO HAALOTA nap Npiv ELGETL 
viv Inteiodau. 'O 82 008 adc èv &yvociv Epaokev we oi HEV Xiov, oi 6 Zuupvolov, rtoAAoi 
6& KoAopwviov adtov vopítouotv: eivat pévtot ye ÉAeyev BaßvAwviog, Kai nopá ye oic 
MOAITAIG OLY "Ounpog, GAAG Ttypávng kañeřoðar. “Yotepov 8& OuNnpEvoas mapa toic "EAANOLV 
GAAGEAt THY npoonyopiav. 


Hardly two or three days had passed before I went up to Homer the poet when we were both 
at leisure, and questioned him about everything. ‘Above all,’ said I, ‘where do you come 
from? This point in particular is being investigated even yet at home.’ ‘I am not unaware,’ 
said he, ‘that some think me a Chian, some a Smyrniote and many a Colophonian. As a 
matter of fact, I am a Babylonian, and among my fellow-countrymen my name was not 
Homer but Tigranes. Later on, when I was a hostage (öunpeboog) among the Greeks, I 
changed my name.’ 


Through this false etymology, Lucian targets the debates of the cities which claim 
to be Homer's native land, and also the erudite questions posed by such a prob- 
lem. For instance, in the fourth century BCE, Euphoros of Cymae had proved that 
the poet came from Cymae, arguing that he had been welcomed there as a guest 
and that the local habitants called blind men by his name.“ Similarly, according 


65 Seneca, Letters, 88, 6-8 and 37-40. 
66 Lucian, True Stories, 2.20 (transl. Harmon, vol. 1). 
67 Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer, 1.1. 
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to the Certamen, in Smyrna every blind man was named éunpos, and in Chios, 
there was a family named the Homerids.® Ironically Lucian presents Homer as a 
Babylonian and attributes to him a Barbarian origin, although he is a pillar of 
Greek culture.9 He thus mocks such debates between the cities and dismisses the 
opponents without pronouncing in favor of one specifically, since the poet comes 
from none of them. The playful reversal of the Homeric problem and the mockery 
of the scholarly questions proceed in the same way as in the Original Inquiry: Lu- 
cian criticizes his intellectual background by using its own tools, inciting his 
readers/listeners to question discursive activities which were consensual. 

Besides the True stories, there is another incarnation of this phenomenon in 
the theorist ofthe Second Sophistic himself: Philostratos. The Heroikos is a dialog 
whose aim is to determine whether Homer told the truth or not in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. If there are many thematic correspondences between Ptolemy and 
Philostratos, "? both of them also craft alternative Epic Cycles and link them to an 
etymological invention. The extract I have chosen concerns Achilles horses, Xan- 
thos and Balios; in the Heroikos version, they are not divine: 


\ 1 r » " p » * 5 ~ ne , \ 1 
TNV pv Aeyopévnv à8avaoíav nepi AVTOUS civar preproOoAoyf(o80t TW Ouripw, triv GerraA (av 
6&, ebinmov Te ovoav Kal åyaðhv, TÖTE 6U' inmous, AEUKÖV TE xai čavðóv, 6otpovioug THV 
TOXVTHTA Kal TO NGOs AauTpOUs, irrorpoqf[oat KATA BEdv Sr Tiva, órtóre ó AyuM e vOe. 


Their immortality was a fable of Homer’s; it merely happened that Thessaly, a fine land 
famed for its good horses, with the help of some god produced two horses, a white one and 
a golden one of unbelievable speed and notable temperament just at the time Achilles was 
mature.” 


The characterization of the horses is based on a pun with their names. The first 
one is ‘tawny, ochre’ (Eav60c): of course, it is a playful re-using of the name Edv- 
00c. Similarly, their rapidity (tayutrs) echoes the name of the second horse: if we 
put the accent of BaAios on the -o, we obtain the adjective BaAıög which meant 


68 Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 2, 1. 8-15. 

69 See Kim 2010, 167-168. 

70 Photius, Library, 190, 149a18-20 = Philostratus, Heroikos, 54.2—55.6 (the love of Achilles and 
Helene); 150a12-19 = 25.15 (the death of Odysseus coming from the sea); 150b38-151a4 = 33.24-27 
(the antagonism between Palamedes and Agamemnon); 150b7-10 = 50.1-3 (the divine nature of 
Achilles horses); 149b39-42 = 6.1 (the status of the u@Av). Those correspondences have been 
drawn by Kim 2010, 178-179: I have reclassified them from the most to the less relevant. More- 
over, we find in the Original Inquiry other correspondences with other Imperial texts: Photius, 
Library, 190, 150b38-151a4 = Dictys Cretensis, Ephemeris Belli Troiani, 1.19. See Dowden 2009, 
158-161; Hartley 2014, 181-90; Pizzone 2014, 187-192. 

71 Philostratus, Heroikos, 50.2 (transl. J. Rusten). 
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‘fast, swift’ from the beginning of the third century CE.” Thanks to the Byzantine 
sources, I think tayvtric is a hidden pun, ” as shown by the scholium T Il. 16.149a!: 


6 Ev AO tfj xpotüc, 6 ÔÈ órió TOD TN Sav. 


Xanthos and Balios: the first name comes from the color of the skin, the second from swift- 
ness. 


We can notice that the scholium b Il. 16.149a?adds a further detail: 
TOV HEV AMO TiC xpotác óvopi&Cet, TOV BE And TOD nr8üv 
He names the first from the color of his skin, the second from his swiftness. 


The subject of the verb is Homer himself, which means that, according to the 
scholium, the poet is the author of this etymological pun. In any case, the distinc- 
tion between these words posed a problem, as proved by Eustathius’ demonstra- 
tion concerning the accentuation of these words: 


Ett iotéov Kal Ott, Wortep 6 EdvOos (...) Bapbvetau Tpdg StaoTOATV TOD KATA p@na EavOod, 
obtu kai ó BaAiog troc maposvvetat (...), tva StaoTEAAOLTO TOD BaALds, OmEp GEVTOVWG TOV 
TOXVV f| OTIKTOV not. 


One must also know that, just as Xanthos (...) has no accent on its final syllable in order to 
distinguish between it and the ocher color (Eav@6s), similarly the horse Balios has an acute 
accent on the penultimate syllable (...), in order to distinguish between him and the adjec- 
tive BaAtoc, which, when there is a grave accent on its last syllable, means fast or swift.” 


Of course, the texts by Ptolemy and Philostratos are not perfectly identical: the 
former composes alternative tales to make his fake etymologies more truthlike; 
the latter uses a previous etymological interpretation of the Iliad in order to craft 
a variant. 

In any case, this whole framework of correspondences allows us to consider 
that the Original Inquiry is not a singular text in the intellectual context of the 
first-third centuries CE, nor is the True Stories. Ptolemy the Quail, Lucian and 
Philostratos all play with their tools by extracting them from the technical texts 


72 The adjective BaAtos is first attested with the meaning of ‘swift’ in Oppian, Cynegetica, 2.314. 
73 As for Grossardt 2006, 698-699, he links BaAıög with paAtog, which means ‘black with white 
spots’. 

74 Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes 16.149, vol. 3, p. 823, l. 19- p. 824, 1. 2. 
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in which they originate and inserting them into contexts of a fiction.” The three 
of them playfully reverse the etymological argument, each in his manner: these 
three cases are sophistic in that they show less interest in telling the truth than in 
crafting a truth, a truth whose aim is to question commonplaces and to explore 
in a playful way the boundaries of Human knowledge. 


7 Appendix: Typology of the etymological 
argument in the Original Inquiry 


7.1 Type 1: From a proper noun to a common noun 
Type 1.1: Etiology of the name of a class of person 


147a14-16: IIeptravóg ti Övona Apkàg 'EAEvnv ovvoDoav AAe£áv6po Ev Apkadiq £potysv- 
oev, AA£Eavöpog 8’ adtov NOLVMV Tis HOLXELOG ciompattopevos éevvovytoe, Kai && Exeivov 
Apká6eG Tovs evvovxous mepttavous Aéyouotv (An Arcadian whose name was Peritanos had 
an adulterous relationship with Helen in Arcadia while she was Alexander’s lover; Alexan- 
der, wanting to avenge himself of this adultery, made him a eunuch, and from him the Arca- 
dians name the eunuchs peritanoi). 


Type 1.2: Etiology of the name of a class of thing 


Type 1.2.1: Artefact. 147b34—36: Kópu9oc, “IBnp TO yévog àv Kal 'HpakA&oug épwpeEvos, 
Tp@tos KópuOa kateokevaoev, ££ oU xoi Ti Ertwvunlav Aaßelv Prot Tò ónAov (Corythos, 
who was Iberian by race and who was Heracles' beloved, was the first to craft a helmet 
(kópvða); from that the implement derived its name, according to Ptolemy). 


Type 1.2.2: Plant. 149a35-38: IIepi tfj; 'EAevetov Botävng, Ñ £v 'Pó6Q querat, Stt And TIS 
"EA&vng énovopi&oOn; rapa yàp tiv 8püv depen quetoo, ay’ rj Eavtiyy ånñyšev 'EAévn (As 
for the Helen flower which grows in Rhodes, it derives its name from Helene, for it was seen 
growing near the oak on which she hanged herself). 


150a27-36: 'H 68 yaAdkavda Botävn éotiv Aiyuntia, Hts immotg MEeptantopévn viKnv napé- 
xeı Kal evdatpoviav. Daci dE we Å VakdaxavOa vopur EyEveto £v Tkapia th vou, ŇTIG pao- 
Beioa Alovicou ovvénpo£ev adt@ Tv npóc Apıadvnv öpıAlav, &q' @ Kal auTf| cvyyévorro: 


75 There is one important limit to the comparison between these three authors: Kim (2010, 19) 
has noticed that, in contrast to the works of Lucian and Philostratus, the Original Inquiry does 
appear to be a unit and seems to be a miscellaneous text. However, the play on echoes and the 
elements of internal cohesion we have identified above allow us to consider that there is a global 
structure despite its apparent disorder. 
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Kal wg Atovucos p£v ook NBovANOn: WaAakavda 8’ énepooAevogv Apiáóvn, ó 8’ dpytoGeic 
HETELOPPWOEV QUTNV EIS THY nóav: HETAYVOUS 62 eri TILA, TOD PUTOD TH Apıdövng aÙTÒ nE- 
pié8nke OTEPAVW TH KATNOTEPLOHEVW Ev obpav@ (The psalacantha is an Egyptian flower: 
once itis tied around horses, it gives victory and prosperity. They also say that Psalacantha 
was a nymph who lived in the Island of Icaria: totally enamored of Dionysos, she helped 
him to have sexual intercourse with Ariadne, on condition that he would have sexual inter- 
course with her too; and Dionysos did not agree to that. Psalacantha wanted to plot against 
Ariadne and he, angry, transformed her into a plant; but regretting his decision, in honor 
of this plant, he put it on Ariadne's crown, which had joined the stars in the sky). 


Type 1.3: Etiology of the tale content (and restitution of the ‘truth’ based on a var- 
iant) 


148a21-23: AAe£óáv8pov natrjp oby 6 üurrmoc yEvorto GAAG Tig tobvopa Apákov, YEVOG 
Apká, &£ ov koi Tov nepi tod 6páxovrog põðov pufjvaı (Alexander's father was not Philip, 
but someone called Snake, who came from Arcadia; from that comes the tale about the 
snake). 


150b13-16: 'O 'HpaxAfjs obxi TO TOD Nepeaiov Aéovtoc SEpac riuréoyevo, GAAG AEOVTÖG ttvog 
£vóc TOV l'yávtov éri povopaxiac mpoKAnoet oq" 'HpakAéovg ávnpnpévov (Heracles did not 
cover himself with the skin of the Nemea lion, but of a so-called Lion, one of the Giants 
killed by Heracles in a defiance to a single combat). 


7.2 Type 2: From a common noun to a proper noun 


149b3-5: Paoi 8' 'Hyo pèv tiv 'EAévnv TO küptov kAnOfjvat tà TO qovópupov abtriv 
yev£odaı, 'EAévnv è ånò Tod Ev Ede bd Andag vey8f|vot (They say that Helen was called 
with the proper name Echo because she could imitate voices, and then Helen because Leda 
gave birth to her in a marsh [év £Aei]). 


149b5-8: `O £v Aakebaipovt rónoc TO LavSaAtov ártó TOD Ts 'EAévng cav6aMov, EKTTEGOVTOG 
av1f|c £v adTHM SLwKonevng Urt Añečávõpov EAkeı TH kAfjotv (The place Sandalion in Sparta 
is so called because of Helen's sandal, since she had fallen here when she was pursued by 
Alexander). 


148b3-7: Eùnóunov TOD Xaptov, óc 6pákovra Onpiov tépac £rpeqev ÄTLLOTOV Kal cineïv Kai 
ákoÜcot, tovtov TOD Eùnóunov maiésa Apákovra Tobvopa ÖEUWITEOTATOV yevéoOot qaotv, 
ws 61d oTadiwv x' Bewpeiv padiws (Eupompos of Samos fed a wild snake, which is incredible 
to say and to hear; they say that the latter was the son of this Eupompos, that his name was 
Snake and that he had a very good sight, so that he could easily keep watch within a 20- 
stadium radius). 
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7.3 Type 3: From a proper noun to another proper noun 
Type 3.1: From the name of an individual to the name of a thing 


147b28-31: Trjv Apyw Ev "Ocon tis BeooaAiag ‘HpaKAfis èv kataokeváčer, Övona & auTfi 
1(8notv and "Apyov Tod ‘Tdacovos, Öç hv Epwpevoc auto (As for Argo, Heracles built it on the 
Ossa in Thessalia and gave to it this name from Argos, Jason’s son, who was his beloved). 


Type 3.2: From the name of an individual to the name of a place 


147b37-148a4: "Ev Kpritn tapos Aeyópevoc ToD Atos ‘OAUpTOV TOD KpnTög Eotıv Öonep 100 
Kpovov AaBwv tov Ata étpegé TE kai Enaldeve và Ocio, GAAG yàp BaAAEL, qnotv, 6 Zeug TOV 
1poqéo Kai SSdoKaAov Kepavvg@, Stt 6r| Tovs Tiyavtas adtod ti Paoeig EmiBEo8at nE- 
TiBeTo. AAA& BoAwv Kal vekpóv éxwv peTepedeito. Mn Exwv & GAAWws TO 14806 ExkAivot, 
Si6wot TÒ iStov Övona TH TAPW TOD ávnpnpévov (The tomb in Crete which is said to be Zeus’ 
belongs to the Cretan Olympos who, after having received Zeus the son of Cronos, fed him 
and educated him about the gods, but, according to Ptolemy, Zeus struck his foster-father 
and teacher with a thunderbolt, because he had proposed to the Giants to take his royal 
power. But after having struck him, holding the dead body, he repented. Since he had no 
other way to soothe his suffering, he gave his own name to the tomb of his victim). 


150a20-24: Metà Apúkov paoiv Taowv, GAN oùyi HoAv8eUkng époyécaro. Kai ó yMpos pap- 
Tupei, "Inoóvtoc aiyurj Kadovpevos (They say that Jason and not Pollux fought against Amy- 
cus, as witnesses the place called ‘Jason’s spear’). 


153a7-10: 'H Aevkàg nétpa dnd AevKov tot 'O8vooéug Etaipov trjv KAfjow EAaßev, Öç 
ZoxovOtoc p£v yévoc rjv, åvnpćðn ô’, Wc prow 6 nouus, or Avtipov (The rock in Leucas 
received its name from Leucos, one of Odysseus' companions, who was Zacynthian by race 


and was killed, as the poet says, by Antiphos [Homer, Iliad. 4.489—493]). 

Type 3.3: From the proper noun of a place to the proper noun of an individual 
153a36-39: Móknta é qaot TOV BovðpwtTiov Aevkonétpav. énikAn8fjvot SOT TeTPaKIG 
avTOV KATOBOAWY TWV EPWTIKWV KAKWOEWV ArtaAAATTOLTO (They say that Maces of Bou- 


throtos has the nickname ‘White Rock’, because, after throwing himself four times [from 
the rock of Leucas], he was freed from the misfortunes of love). 


7.4 Type 4: Complex cases 
Type 4.1: Double etymology 
147b16-20: NeiAog ó 'HpaxAfic ano yev£oewg prot EKakeito, érel & "Hpav Eowoev nep- 


XOHEVOV AUTH AVEAWV TOV åvwvvpov Kal nuptrvoov yiyavTa, EKEidev 610 TO ArtaÄaAKeiv TG 
“Hpac Tov rtóAepov pEeTéBade triv KAfjot (Heracles, when he was a new-born, was called 
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Neilos according to Ptolemy; but when he saved Hera by killing the nameless fire-breathing 
Giant who was assailing her, for that reason he changed his name [trjv xAfjotv] because he 
had protected Hera). 


148a36-38: Appidpaos KAMON, énel äppw oi Tis UNTPOG yoveig ripácavro aÙTŇV ávev TE- 
keiv uöyov (Amphiaraos was so called because both (dw) the parents of his mother had 
prayed for her to give birth painlessly [&vev póyov, so pxov)). 


Type 4.2: Common noun preceded by a privative à 


152b29-32: AyuUM EUG dla pèv TO ék mupóg avTOV owOfjvot kaópevov DO Tfjg unvpóc 
IIupíocoog &xoAeito, 8161 62 £v TÕV xeuuv adTOD Katakavdein, AXAAEUS und TOD NATPÒG 
«vopáoOn (Achilles, because he had been saved from fire when he was burnt by his mother, 
was called ‘Saved from fire’, but because one of his lips was entirely burnt, he was called 
Achilles [Ev tov xei&wv + privative à] by his father). 


7.5 Type 5: Alphabet and etymology 
Type 5.1: From a noun to a letter 


151b7-9: Aper TH notado yEpag Swpovpevos 'HpokAfis, vikrjoas Ev OAvurig, an’ adtod 
EKGAEOE TO GAA Kal npoétače tæv OTOLXELWV (In order to offer a gift of honor to the river 
Alpheios, Heracles, after winning at Olympia, named the ‘alpha’ after it and placed it at the 
very beginning of the alphabet). 


Type 5.2: From a letter to a noun: the etymological alphabet of Ptolemy the Quail 


151b9—28: DAvapWv oVTOS 6 LUVGoypa@os, Moofic, qnotv, 6 T&v EBpaiwv vonodetng GAMA 
EKAAEITO 610 TO GAMOUS Exeiv éni TOD ownatog' l'aMépiog 62 Kpáooog ó yiMopyoc, ó éni Tı- 
Bepiov Katoapog xiMopyoc, PTa ExaAeito NEWS cevTAW Xpwuevog ö ôd BrTaKtov kaAobot 
"Popoíot. Kai ‘Opmuadic 8 ù Kutunvn étaipa, yóppo, Avtrvwp È ó Tag Kpntikäg yponpag 
iotopiac, SATA, Sià TÒ Ayadög eivor Kal PLASTOAIG’ TOUS yàp Kpfitag TO åyaðòv SEATOV Ka- 
Neiv. AnoAAwviog 6, ó Ev Toig Tob DtAomdTopos xpovois ér' àotpovopíg TEPLBONTOS y£- 
YOvwe, «e» EKAAETTO 61611 TO oyua TOD <E> ovpmepup£perot TH TÅG oer] vn nepi Ñv &xeivog 
naAıoTa rikpt oro. Latupos 8 6 ApıoTäpyov yvwpınog Cita £kaAetro 616 TO Om TIKOV avTOD 
xoi Alouwnóv qaot We dnd "Tönovog Tob Seandtov Oijra £koAetro Std TO SOVAtKds ttc eivat 
xoi moAUTpoTtOG: Ofjteg yap oi 600A0t. Kai Å KuiéAou 8£ yrjmp, xoi OvGA, AGBSa KANON 
nò TOD IIvO0(ov. Annokvöng 82 MuGaydpav qnoi kavaypónpavra mMavtas TOUS ápiOpoUc, TH 
y ototxeiw kAnfjvot (This mythographer, talking nonsense, says that Moses, the lawgiver 
of the Hebrews, was called Alpha because he had eczema (dA@6c) on his body; Galerius 
Crassus, the military tribune (he was military tribune under Tiberius Cesar) was called Beta 
because he liked to use beet, which the Romans call betacium. And Horpullis, the courtesan 
from Cyzicus, Gamma, and Antenor, who wrote the Cretan Histories, Delta, because he was 
a good man who loved his city; indeed, the Cretans call the good 'delton'. Apollonios, who, 
during the time of Philopator, became famous in the field of astrology, was called E because 
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the shape of the E corresponds to that of the moon, about which he had a great knowledge. 
Satyros, who was close to Aristarchos, was called Zéta because he loved research 
(üt óc), and they say that Aesopus was called Theta by his master Idmon because he 
was servile and versatile, for slaves are ‘thetes’. And the mother of Cypselos, who was crip- 
pled, was called Labda by the Pythian god. And Democydes says that Pythagoras, who de- 
scribed every single number, was called by the third letter). 
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Simone Beta 
To Play (and to Have Fun) with Literature: 
Comic Wordplay in Greek Poetry 


Among the many funny features of Plato’s Symposium, there are some jokes on 
the names of the banqueters. When Pausanias, the lover of the landlord Agathon, 
finishes his speech, the absolute genitive IIavoaviov 6 rtavoapépou is a word- 
play based on the (fake) etymology of his name—and that here Plato is making 
fun of Pausanias’ name is confirmed by the fact that the verb roo is repeated 
other five times in the next lines.! This example shows how real proper names 
(even very popular names, such as Pausanias) might be interpreted in an amus- 
ing way by making a comic use of the basic principles of etymology. Conse- 
quently, it should not be a surprise to see how such a goal might be easier to 
achieve if the proper names are not proper at all (in the sense they are not exist- 
ing). The names invented and created by Aristophanes and by his fellow comic 
poets demonstrate that this way of playing with words has given very satisfactory 
results: the old judge Philocleon and his son Bdelycleon, the two main characters 
of Wasps, one of the first Aristophanic comedies, performed in 422 BCE, were 
called like that because their names had to indicate to the audience the opposite 
feelings they felt toward Cleon, the leader of the Athenian radical party—love 
(pıkeiv) for the first, disgust (BS5eAUTTELv) for the second.” 

But, in order to reach this hilarious outcome (that is, making fun of some- 
one), it was not necessary to create on purpose a name that did not exist (neither 
Philocleon nor Bdelycleon are attested elsewhere), because it was possible to 
play on names that already existed, as other poets did. The writers I am thinking 
of are mostly the poets who dedicated themselves to the composition of epigrams 
(and, among these poets, those who devoted themselves to satirical epigrams in 
particular), although I do not intend to overlook another poetic genre equally 
concise, namely riddles and conundrums in verse, since etymological wordplays 
did not always have a comic goal. 

This essay will take its start from some satirical examples in order to demon- 
strate how these very wordplays have been used by other anonymous poets (not 
only during the imperial period, but also in Byzantine times) in order to teach the 
Greek language and its literature through the bizarre tools of enigmatic poetry. 





1 Plato, Symposium 185ce. 
2 On this comedy see the recent commented edition by Biles/Douglas Olson 2015, which has 
somehow replaced the older edition by MacDowell 1971. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110714876-011 
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1 Epigrams and wordplays 


1.1 Meleager 


In an elegiac couplet that we read in the fifth book of the Palatine Anthology, the 
book dedicated to heterosexual love epigrams, Meleager, the exquisite Hellenis- 
tic poet who is responsible for the harvest of the oldest collection of Greek epi- 
grams, uses these words to celebrate the charm of a beautiful woman named Cal- 
listion: 


yuuvi|v fjv &ot6ng KaAMotov, à E£ve, gosig 
“"HAAaKTat 6i ov ypáppa Zupnkooiwv.”? 


Since we know that the Syracusan poet Epicharmus was the inventor of two let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet (x and t), Claude de Saumaise, the young philologist of 
Dijon who first discovered the manuscript of the Palatine Anthology in the Palati- 
nate Library of Heidelberg at the beginning of the 17th century, gathered that this 
Callistion was endowed with a fascinating butt.^ According to Salmasius (such 
was the Latin name with which he was known among his literate colleagues), the 
‘double letter of the Syracusans' was the x (‘double letter’ means ‘a letter written 
with two strokes"): it would be wrong—Meleager says—to call this woman KoA- 
Atotıov (a diminutive of KaAAtotw, ‘the most beautiful’), because she should be 
called KaAAioytov (‘the woman with beautiful hips’, or better, ‘the woman with 
beautiful buttocks’) instead, by presuming that the meaning of the two strokes of 
x ‘has been changed’ (fAAoxtaı) by turning the letter into a T. 

According to this interpretation, the Hellenistic poet is here playing on two 
different etymologies: if the name KaAAiottov indicates a kind of general beauty 
(the most beautiful woman), the name KaAAioytov indicates a kind of specific 
beauty (the woman with beautiful hips—or beautiful buttocks).° 

Ifthis explanation does not persuade us, we can look at the hypothesis made 
by Karl Preisendanz. According to the German scholar who has been the first to 
study the different hands that have copied the precious manuscript of the Pala- 
tine Anthology, this ‘double letter of the Syracusans’ would not be the x, but, 





3 Meleager, Greek Anthology 5.192 (= LVII Gow- Page): “Stranger, were you to see Callistion naked, 
you would say that the double letter of the Syracusans has been changed into T" (transl. Paton, 
1918). For a detailed commentary on this epigram, see Gow/Page 1965, 639. 

4 On the adventurous story of this manuscript see Beta 2017. 

5 On the invention of the two letters x and Z, see Pliny the Elder, Natural history 7.192 (but the 
Latin text is uncertain). 
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much more simply, the syllable composed by the first two letters of the word that 
indicated the people who lived in the town of Syracuse (ov): if we ‘change the 
letters’, that is if we change their order, by putting the second letter (v) before the 
first (0), we have the word bc (‘Piglet’), that was the nickname of a harlot whose 
real name was, according to the Hellenistic poet Machon, KaAAiottov.° 

In both cases, by the way, we happen to be confronted with two different 
kinds of wordplay: in the first (x instead of 1), there is the substitution of a letter; 
in the second (vo instead of ov), there is a palindrome. 

Preisendanz's guess, whose soundness has been rejected by most modern 
commentators, is not based on an etymological wordplay. But in the epigrams of 
the Palatine Anthology we find many other similar examples that are based on 
etymology, although their authors are not always true poets like Meleager. 


1.2 Diogenes Laértius 


In the second century CE, Diogenes Laértius used this trick to make fun of the 
philosopher Diodorus Cronus: 


Kpóve Ai680pe, TİÇ oe 6otpióvov kak 
à8vptn Evveipvoev, 

Ïv’ abtoc adrov épfóAng eig Taptapov 
ZtiAnwvog ov Avoas ënn 

aivıynatwön; toryap evpéons Kpóvog 
&EwOe Tod Pw Kanına Te.’ 


The target of the epigram was a certain Diodorus, a philosopher who was a pupil 
of a certain Apollonius, who had been a disciple of Eubulides of Miletus, teacher 
of Demosthenes. This Diodorus, known with the nickname of Cronos, had not 
been able to solve the riddles propounded by another philosopher, Stilpon of 
Megara, during a banquet organized by the Egyptian emperor Ptolemy I Soter; 
feeling ashamed, he had decided to leave the country and disappear. Diogenes 
Laértius mocks him by stating that his nickname is correct, providing that the 
letters kappa and rho are eliminated—that is, by turning Kpóvog (the god Cronos, 
father of Zeus) into 6voc (‘donkey’). 





6 Machon’s statement comes from fr. 18.32-37 Gow (witnessed by Athenaeus, The Deipno- 
sophists 13.583a); see the commentary of Gow 1965. 

7 Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers 2.112: “Diodorus Cronus, what sad fate / 
buried you in despair,/so that you hastened to the shades below,/perplexed by Stilpo’s quib- 
bles?/You would deserve your name of Cronus better/if C and R were gone” (transl. Hicks 1925). 
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1.3 Ammianus and others 


The poet Ammianus, a contemporary of Diogenes Laértius, made fun of the sophist 
Marcus Antonius Polemon in a similar way: 


TSetpev, TIoA&uwv, Avtwviov ÖVTA OE TIÄVTEG- 
eEartivys Tpla cot ypáppata wg EAınev;® 


The point is the same: the philosopher’s name (who was notorious for his greed, 
if we believe what Philostratus says of him in his Lives of the sophists) changes its 
meaning when it loses three letters—the first three letters, in this case.? Avtwviog 
becomes then wvıog, that is ‘someone who can be bought’. 

In this example, as in Diogenes Laértius', this is the way the etymological pun 
seems to work: since neither the name (Antonios) nor the nickname (Cronos) ap- 
pear to have a clear connection with the personality of the character who brings 
them, it is necessary to pull out the true meaning of the name, so to speak, by 
eliminating one letter or more; thanks to this elimination, the name receives a 
meaning that pertains perfectly to either the name (in Polemon's case, ‘venal’) or 
the nickname (in Diodorus’ case, ‘donkey’). 

Such a pattern is quite usual in satirical epigrams. We find a witty example 
in Martial as well: 


Cinnam, Cinname, te iubes vocari. 
Non est his, rogo, Cinna, barbarismus? 
Tu si Furius, ante dictus esses, 

Fur ista ratione dicereris.'? 


Here, if we want to find the correct etymology of the name Furius, what we need 
is simply to cut the last three letters out; the result is the name fur (‘thief’). 


8 Ammianus, Greek Anthology 11.181: *We all knew, Polemon, that your name was Antonius. 
How is it that three letters are suddenly missing?" (transl. Paton 1918). On Ammianus' epigrams, 
see Nisbet 2003, 134-164, and Schulte 2004. 

9 Philostratus, Lives of the sophists 1.25. 

10 Martial, Epigrams 6.17: “Cinnamus, you bid us address you as Cinna. Is not this, I ask, Cinna, 
a barbarism? If you had been called Furius before, you would, on that principle, be called Fur" 
(transl. Ker 1919). For a similar joke, see Epigrammata Bobiensia 41 (with the commentary of 
Nocchi 2016). 
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But let us come back to our Polemon. The sophist of Laodicea seems to have 
been somehow unpleasant to Ammianus, since our poet appears to have mocked 
him in two other epigrams.” 

In the first one, the wordplay is quite far-fetched: 


Mootovpwv apedwv 800 ypáppora, Mäpke, Ta npüra, 
&£oc El MOAAMV TWV ontoAemopévov. ? 


If we take away the first two letters of the proper geographical name Mootavpwv 
(Mastaura was a town between Lydia and Caria), we obtain the plural genitive 
OTAVPWV; since oraüpoc means ‘cross’ and crosses were used to crucify slaves, 
what Ammianus wanted to say is that the Marcus to whom the epigram is directed 
deserved to be crucified. The connection between this Marcus and our Marcus 
Antonius Polemon is indeed Mastaura: since the sophist was born in that part of 
Asia Minor (his hometown was Laodicea of Lycos, located between the regions of 
Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia), it is easy to infer that the mention of Mastaura was an 
allusion to Polemon. 

As I have said before, the wordplay that lies behind this epigram is a bit 
forced; moreover, it has nothing to do with the etymology and the meaning of 
the philosopher's name. But the pun we read in the elegiac couplet which in the 
eleventh book of the Palatine Anthology, the section dedicated to convivial (the first 
half) and satirical (the second half) epigrams, follows suit, is based again on Pole- 
mon's name: 


Onpiov ei Mapa ypappa, Kai &vOpwrtoc 81 ypdyına 
toc El TOAADV, WV nopà ypáppa ypa~y.? 


If we remove the first letter, the sophist’s proper name (Mápxoc) becomes the 
name of a wild animal (üpxog is a variant of the most common dpxtos, a noun 
that means ‘bear’): because of his own wickedness, Mapxos deserves to be torn 
into pieces by an üpxoc. Here as well, as in the pun on Antonios, the proper name 
hides a significant detail connected with Polemon's behaviour: if there we had 
venality, here we have cruelty. 





11 The identification of Ammianus' victim in these epigrams is doubtful, but Schulte 2004, Am- 
mianus' last editor, is sure that the Marcus mocked in both poems is always Marcus Antonius 
Polemon. 

12 Ammianus, Greek Anthology 11.230: “Take away, Marcus, the first two letters from Mastau- 
ron, and you deserve many of what is left" (transl. Paton 1918). 

13 Ammianus, Greek Anthology 11.231: “You are a wild beast all but a letter and a man by a letter, 
and you deserve many of the beasts that you are all but a letter" (transl. Paton 1918). 
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We might wonder why Ammianus decided not to play on the third name of 
the philosopher as well (admitted that there was indeed a reason for this), be- 
cause it would not have been difficult to make fun of his contentious tempera- 
ment through the composition of an epigram on the belligerent Polemon. It is 
likely that the exquisite art of a poet that was still pursuing the strict rules of the 
Hellenistic poetry could not debase itself by dedicating an epigram to such a triv- 
ial pun. 

The use of this kind of wordplay was of course possible only if the names 
were not true—or, better, if there was not a tight connection between these names 
and the real characters. It is what happens in one of the epigrams of the most 
famous satirical poets of the first century CE: 


&vOpaxa Kal S&pvnv rapaßbetaı 6 OTPATIWTNG 
AŬAOG, ånoogiyšaç urAwva Awpdtia. 

Opiooet kai tò påtny tov Eipoc- fv dE nor einng, 
“'Epyovt’”, é&aníivng bntioc EKTETATOL. 

Ob8evi & ob HoA&uwvi MpoogpyEtat, ob ZtpatoKAEisn: 
GAAG piw pfi rat MaVTOTE Avotpiáyo. ^ 


»» 


The soldier Aulus is portrayed as a coward—and, in effect, the epigram is part of 
the section dedicated eig SetAovs, “to the cowards”. The precise meaning of the 
first couplet is still under dispute, but the rest of the epigram is clear: Aulus is 
scared by his own sword; he is ready to pretend to be dead if the enemies arrive; 
he does not like men whose name remind him of war (Polemon, obviously, and 
Stratoclides—a name that, according to the last commentary on Lucillius' epi- 
grams, seems to be a name invented by the poet on purpose); he likes to spend 
his time with men whose name reminds him of peace (Lysimachus, a name which 
benefited from a long pacifist tradition—together with the more famous Ly- 
sistrata—thanks to Aristophanes and his celebrated comedy). ” 

But let us come back for another time to the wordplay Mápxoc/üpkoc: 6 be- 
sides its purported forcefulness, which concerns the epigram and, above all, the 
character portrayed in the poem, the pun is particularly significant because the 
elimination of the first letter of a word, with the goal to create a different word, is 





14 Lucillius, Greek Anthology 11.210: “Aulus the soldier stops his ears when he sees charcoal or 
laurel, wrapping his yellow duds tight round his head, and he shudders at his own useless 
sword; and if you ever say, ‘They are coming’, he falls flat on his back. No Polemo or Stratoclides 
will he approach, but always has Lysimachus for a friend" (transl. Paton 1918). 

15 Fora detailed commentary on this epigram, see Floridi 2014, 397-401. 

16 Ammianus makes fun of Polemon in another epigram as well (11.180—a quite complicated 
couplet: see the numerous proposals of explanation discussed in detail by Nisbet 2003, 145-60). 
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by far the most common pattern of Greek and Latin riddles. And, as we have seen 
in some of the examples quoted so far, this pun is often connected with a word- 
play based on etymology. Let us consider, for instance, the following anonymous 
epigram: 


ypóppa nepio0óv EyEtc TO TIPOKEINEVOV- ÑV ADEA TIG 
TOUTO 001, oíikeiov kton ånAðç óvopo. 


This couplet would be a true riddle if the ancient scholion, whose text we read in 
the margin of the manuscript, did not let us know that, in composing it, the poet 
had in mind a certain Opianus, described as a riyeuöva nótnv. If we correct nótnv 
into rtötng, the meaning of this expression otherwise obscure becomes ‘the leader 
of the booze’, a periphrasis that might indicate a symposiarch, the banqueter who 
had the assignment of leading the final part of a banquet by deciding upon the 
quantity of wine the other fellow banqueters were supposed to drink—and the 
percentage of water that the slaves had to pour inside the wine. If we take away 
the first letter of the proper name Omtdvoc (a name never attested elsewhere), 
what we get is IItávoc, a name that reminds the verb nive (‘to drink’). 

The correctness of the scholion is under dispute, though: the name of the 
mysterious figure might be, for instance, Arııwv (a real name, this time), ready to 
turn into Ilıwv, the aorist participle meaning ‘the man that has drunk’, that is ‘the 
drinker'—or even the historian Appian of Alexandria (Anmtavos): after all, in the 
other, smaller collection of Greek epigrams, the anthology assembled by Maxi- 
mus Planudes between the 13th and the 14th century, we read the name Amtdvoc. 
But the etymological wordplay is always present, no matter how we solve the rid- 
dle—and it is a pun that is attested in Latin literature too. 

Suetonius tells us that, when the young Tiberius was in the army, he liked 
wine a lot. For this reason his fellow soldiers had facetiously changed his three 
names: instead of calling him Tiberius Claudius Nero, they murmured that his real 
names were Biberius Caldius Mero. Biberius alludes to his passion for drinking 
(bibere); Caldius plays on the Roman custom of drinking hot (caldus) wine; Mero 
is a reference to ‘pure’ (merus) wine, that is not mixed with water'.? 

In this amusing anecdote, which makes fun of a surely reprehensible habit 
of the young Tiberius which was nonetheless much less blameworthy than the 
vicious depravations the old emperor will show in his ‘buen retiro' of Capri, there 





17 Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.426: "The first letter of your name is superfluous; if one 
takes it away you will acquire by simple means a name that suits you" (transl. Paton 1918). 

18 Suetonius, Life of Tiberius 42.1: "In castris tiro etiam tum propter nimiam vini aviditatem pro 
Tiberio ‘Biberius’, pro Claudio ‘Caldius’, pro Nerone ‘Mero’ vocabatur". 
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are two different kinds of wordplay. The first kind, witnessed by the nomen of the 
emperor (Claudius/caldius), is the inversion of a couple of letters. This pattern is 
present in some satirical epigrams as well: 


XeiAwv kai Aeiywv toa ypdppata. "Ec ti 82 TOUTO; 
Neiyeı yàp Xeidwv, kav toa, Kav &vioa. ? 


The anonymous poet is making fun of a certain Cheilon whose speaking name 
(Xeidwv recalls xeiAog, ‘lip’) disclosed his depraved sexual inclinations, since, 
being a fan of the practice of cunnilingus, he liked to lick (in Greek, Aetyetv). The 
inversion of the letters A and y does not change the meaning of the epigram: Chei- 
lon, the *man of the lips', and Leichon, the *man of the licks', were the same per- 
son—if I can give my own contribution to this list of wordplays.? 

But the ancients might create other examples of wordplay along the same 
pattern that were even more complicated. This Latin epigram of Ausonius is a 
limpid demonstration of this statement: 


Noli "Epwg et "Ituc, Xeipwv et "Epoc, "Itug alter 
nomina si scribas, prima elementa adime, 

ut facias verbum, quod tu facis, Eune magister. 
Dicere me Latium non decet opprobrium.” 


Eunus, a teacher, was also a ligurritor—that is, he shared Cheilon's vice. In order 
not to write the Latin word that indicated the favourite sexual inclination of this 
immoral pedagogue, Ausonius seeks help from the quite baroque wordplay that 
consists in taking the first letter of six Greek words so as to build a verb (AetyeU, 
which points at an activity we already know.? 

The second kind, witnessed by the praenomen and the cognomen of the em- 
peror (Tiberius/ Biberius, Nero/ Mero), is the change of the first letter. 


19 Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.222: *XEIAON (Chilon) and AEIXON (licking) have the same 
letters. But what does that matter? For Chilon licks whether they are the same or not" (transl. 
Paton 1918). 

20 On the ancient view about cunnilingus, see Henderson 1991, 51-52 et 185-186. 

21 Ausonius, Epigrams on various matters 85: “Laïs, Eros, and Itys, Chiron and Eros, Itys again, 
these names write down and take their initials, that thou mayest form a word describing what 
thou dost, schoolmaster Eunus. To name the infamy in Latin becomes me not" (transl. Evelyn 
White 1921). 

22 In another epigram (87, the sixth—and also the latter—of a small sequence dedicated by Au- 
sonius to this perverse teacher), the same wordplay involves a much larger number of letters. On 
these epigrams, see the commentaries of Green 1991, 411-413, and of Kay 2001, 234-247. 
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This last pattern is more frequent than the other; the eleventh book of the 
Greek Anthology gives us many examples of this kind of wordplay. Two anony- 
mous epigrams play on the same change. The first one makes fun of a certain 
Agathinos: 


BovAevets, Ayative- TO Pita 82 tobt’ énpiw viv, 
eine, Moons vuif(c; SEAT yàp rjv Mpdtepov.” 


After having become a BovAevutijc (‘senator’), this Agathinos had started to prac- 
tice the prestigious job of BovAevetv (‘to be a senator’). But his origins were very 
humble: before changing his social status, his profession was quite different, 
since he practiced the much less high-profile job of 5ovAevetv (‘to be a slave’): in 
order to change his position, he had to buy a letter—and he had paid a lot of 
money for it! 

The second one is very similar: 


TOUTO TO “ovAEvEtV” eixeg néda, GAAG TO PÅTA 
ovk émtywwwoKw- AgAta yap éypapeto.” 


The part of the verb (-ovAevetv) that indicates the actual job of the protagonist of 
the epigram (BovAevetv, ‘to be a senator’) was already present in the profession 
he used to practice before (SovAEvetv, ‘to be a slave"). 

This list of wordplays might be very long. A good way to cut it short is to quote 
one of the wittiest examples, taken from the rich epigrammatic production of Lu- 
cillius, where an old woman who dyes her hair not only does not become véa 
(‘young’), but is instead as old as the Titaness Rhea, daughter of Gaia (the earth) 
and Uranus (the sky), sister and wife of Cronus, mother of Zeus: 


TAC TMOALAS Porpaca Oeprotovón TPLKOpWwVOG 
yivetat éEarivngs où véa, GAAG ‘Péa.” 





23 Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.337: “You are a senator, Agathinus, but tell me how much 
you paid now for the Beta, for formerly it was Delta” (transl. Paton 1918). 

24 Anonymous, Greek Anthology 11.260: “This Ouleuein you had long ago, but I don’t recognise 
the ‘b’ (bouleuein, to be a senator), for it used to be written ‘d’ (douleuein, to be a slave)” (transl. 
Paton 1918). 

25 Lucillius, Greek Anthology 11.69: “Themistonoe, three times a crow’s age, when she dyes her 
grey hair becomes suddenly not young (nea) but Rhea" (transl. Paton 1918). 
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There is still another wordplay I would like to mention before closing this part of 
the essay. It is the charade, witnessed in this very book by an epigram of Diony- 
sius, that the ancient editor of the anthology, Constantine Cephalas, has put right 
after the two poems of Ammianus on Polemon: 


“Korpi” uév, ook “iStov” SE pe Overte- Kai pe KaAEitE 
*yotpi6tov", q(avepüg EIÖÖTEG oùx srov. * 


It is almost impossible to translate this epigram and save the charade present in 
the Greek text, which plays on the word yotpidtov (‘piggie’), a diminutive of xoipos 
(‘pig’), wrongly etymologized as ‘our own pig’, as if the word came from the union 
of yoipoc and i8iov (‘own’). 


2 Riddles and wordplays 


2.1 Charades 


Since the charade is often a wordplay that assumes the pattern of a riddle, it is no 
wonder that we find it in another book of the Greek Anthology, the fourteenth, 
dedicated to mathematical problems, oracles and riddles. 

This is the most famous charade of the book: 


otvou TNV ETEPNV ypáqe untepa, Kal 02 Er’ ápopo 
ápOpov: TOD rt&tpn rtatpóg aKoLTIC ópüc. 7 


Its solution is the poet Homer. In Greek, his name (“Opnpos) can in fact be seen 
as the union of the masculine singular article (6) and the noun unpög (‘thigh’), 
the part of the body of Zeus where the king of the gods inserted the fetus of his 
son Dionysius (the god of wine) after the death of his mortal mother Semele. The 
union of the article (&p8pov) 6 to the limb (equally äp8pov) unpög gives birth to 
the name of the poet who was born in the town (Smyrna, today izmir) whose 
name is connected with the woman (Smyrna, also known as Myrrha) who slept 
with her father Cinyras. 





26 Dionysius, Greek Anthology 11.182: *You are killing me, a pig but not your own, and you call 
me ‘piggie’ (or ‘our own pig"), knowing well that I am not your own" (transl. Paton 1918). 

27 Anonymous, Greek Anthology 14.31: “Write the second mother of wine and add an article to 
the article: you see him whose fatherland was her father's wife" (transl. Paton 1918). 
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The riddle propounded by this epigram does not play on an etymological 
pun: the poet’s name is not connected with a crucial event of his life, as it hap- 
pens in the story we read in the Chrestomathy attributed to Proclus,” where he 
tells that, after his birth in Smyrna, Homer was first called Melesigenes, a name 
that was changed into Homer (öunpog, ‘hostage’) when the poet was given as a 
hostage (eig Ounpeiav) to the inhabitants of Chios. 

The wordplay that, in a witty way, explains the name of the poet through the 
union of 6 and unpög is clearly a useful opportunity to teach different school sub- 
jects at the same time: grammar (the proper meaning of the word ‘article’, that is 
‘little limb’), literature (Homer and his life), mythology (the bizarre birth of Dio- 
nysus; the incestuous lover between Smyrna/Myrrha and her father), geography 
(the town of Smyrna), etc. 

This, by the way, was one of the goals Constatine Cephalas was aiming at 
with his small collection of riddles, consisting of almost fifty epigrams, since in 
the foreword that precedes the fourteenth book he wrote the following words: “I 
also propound these riddles to those who love to work hard, so that they can 
make some exercise—and they can learn as well what kind of riddles the pupils 
of the past had to solve, and what the actual pupils”.” 


2.2 Plays on meter 


Everybody knows how much Homer was studied by the ancient Greeks, and by 
the Byzantines as well; therefore, nobody should be surprised if Homer and his 
poems were a subject that might be exploited by later poets who wanted to com- 
pose riddles equally based on wordplay. 

Here is an example that comes from a small collection of Byzantine riddles 
recently edited for the first time: 


ópcovupobvra 800 ypápparo póva 
«£povot 650 ovAAaBal TOV ypappátwv 
OTOLXEIA TIEVTE TTAVOOPWG KEKTNHEVWV. 
Kai tod pév gout HETPOV ék mupptyiou, 

Tov 8 £k TpoXaiou, Kal vóet OL OVVTOHWC. 
TO p£v nvor| Tic E0Tt r|vepopiévn: 

‘O 8& Tpoxaios, OWnaTog pépoç piov. 





28 Proclus, Chrestomathy, B 14-18 Allen. 

29 The text of this introduction (yupvaoias yaptv xoi taro voi PLAOTIöVOLG npotiðnpi, tva yv 
Ti HEV nañarðv noi6ec, Ti 6€ véwv) is discussed by Cameron 1993, 136-137. For the introductions 
to the other books of the Anthology, see Aubreton 1968. 
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Obnep TÒ npü ov APEAWV TWV ypoppárov, 
ebpns Opripov OTPATIWTN<V> yevvaiov. ?? 


Whoever wants to find the “brave soldier of Homer” hinted at in the last line must 
find the two names that hide themselves in the former clues: the *blowing wind" 
is, in Greek, the Notos (votos), today Ostro or Austro (in Latin, Auster); the “part 
of the body” is the back (vwTog); therefore, the soldier is Otus of Cyllene (Qtos), 
an Achean warrior who was the captain of the “great-souled Epeians”, killed by 
Polydamas in the fifteenth book of the Iliad.” 

The didactic goal of this clever little poem goes beyond the limits of literature 
and touches another educational subject: meter. In the first two solutions there 
are two letters that have the same name (o and w, small o and big o); the slight 
difference between the two solutions lies in their meter pattern, since the first one 
is a pyrrich (two short syllables) and the second one is a trochee (one long and 
one short syllable). 

And meter—to be precise, the most famous meter structure of classical po- 
etry—is the main subject of the last example of wordplays of this essay: 


$ vo» mM LM. » QN n 
nv OT Env Bpot@ eiknAos üubea NSE vónpa 
Kal voc EOTÖyEEV năoav &ynvopíiov: 
avtap énett’ ány kever|v coginv kai vüqov, 
Kal MAVT’ HpEnpa, ypWTa, vóov, Een. 
AóktuAov ExTdyAWS nó6a, Kal 1660 SAKTUAOV ïoyw' 
Ópporrá por MODs Kai SaKTvAOG, dvOEpEWV noU, 
xai ZuHrtavra HEAN TOs, avTAP 6 MODs OD pror TODS: 
: : ; Karma a N 
Kai KEPAANV popéw SakTVAW AVTIBETOV. 


30 This riddle in dodecasyllables is contained in the Marcianus Graecus 512, a manuscript copied 
in the fourteenth century (f. 264v): “This riddle built in a very learned way has as its solutions 
two bisyllabic words; each word has five letters, and two of these letters have the same name. 
The meter of the first word comes from the pyrrich, while the meter of the second one comes from 
the trochee. Think about it, quickly! The first word is a blowing wind; the trochee is a part ofthe 
body. If you take away the first letter from this second word, you will find a brave soldier of 
Homer” (my own translation). On the collection of twenty-two riddles preserved by this manu- 
script, see Beta, 2014. The same collection is preserved by the Vindobonensis Phil. gr. 124 (ff. 6rv) 
as well. 

31 Homer, Iliad 15.518-519. 

32 This anonymous riddle has been published by Cougny 1890 (it is the number 27) and by Mi- 
lovanovié 1986 (it is number 202): “Once upon a time I was similar to a human being, because of 
my body and my intelligence; my mind hated every kind of arrogance. But, after having learnt 
that wisdom is empty, and a useless illusion, Ihave changed everything: colour, mind, limbs. 
Surprisingly I have a finger foot and a foot finger; Ihave eyes that are a foot and a finger; my 
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The speaking character (the dactyl) brings us back to the topic of this paper—and 
of this conference as well: etymology.” Thanks to the ancient writers, in fact, we 
learn that the ‘foot’ that was the foundation of this meter (hexameter) was called 
‘dactyl’ (that is, ‘finger’) because its peculiar form (a long part followed by two 
shorter ones) reminded one of the shape of a 'finger' .^* 


3 Conclusions 


We do not have too many data about the teaching of the Greek language in later 
times, apart from the more sophisticated subjects (the so-called npoyupváoparo, 
the ‘fore-exercises’) meant for the advanced students that were so popular in the 
schools of rhetoric of Greece (but also of Rome). As far as Byzantium was con- 
cerned, we know that a major part in the school program for young pupils was 
played by the mysterious oxedSo0ypagia (‘schedography’), a quite complex system 
of educational exercises introduced around the 11th century.” 

Among these complicated and demanding exercises there were riddles too, 
according to a concise statement we read in a passage Nicholas Mesarites wrote 
between the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th century, when he de- 
scribed the Church of the Holy Apostles.” 


chin is a foot; all my limbs are a foot, but the foot is not a foot; the head that I bring is the opposite 
of a finger” (my own translation). On this riddle, see Beta, forthcoming. 

33 In the text of the riddle there are some words that are, metrically speaking, nödeg (feet): 
Gppata (eyes) is a dactyl; åvðepewv (chin) is a choriamb; keqoAr (head) is an anapaest (that is, 
the opposite of a dactyl). 

34 Aristides Quintilianus, On music 1.17. If we should trust the attributions we read in the few 
manuscripts that have transmitted it, the emperor Julian composed an epigram that enigmati- 
cally alludes to the same meter: “The wise Penelope, Icarius' daughter, walking on six feet, ap- 
peared to have three fingers" (Cougny 1890, no. 23; Milovanović 1986, no. 43: Kovpn Ikapioto 
nepippwv IInveAóreto, /&£ nooiv Eußeßavia, TPLIEKKTUAOG EEepaavOn) (my own translation). The 
second line describes the meter features of the first line (that is a formular line: see for instance 
Homer, Odyssey 1.329, et al.), because among the six ‘feet’ of the hexameter we find, in the odd 
positions, three ‘fingers’ (that is, three dactyls). On this riddle, see Beta, forthcoming. For other 
epigrams on similar subjects, see Greek Anthology 14.15, on the structure of the iambic trimeter. 
35 For a very schematic treatment of this subject, see Alexander Kazdhan's entry “sche- 
dography" in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 1991, vol. 3, p. 1849 (with bibliography). 

36 On Nicholas Mesarites' passage, see Downey 1957, 866 and 899. On the probable features of 
these riddles, see Wilson 1983, 23. On the use of riddles as a school subject (together with the 
"'Epoanoxpíoetc, the so-called *Questions-and-answers", a set of queries on biblical topics that 
was very popular in Byzantium), see also Milovanovié 1986, 10-11. 
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The Byzantine writer, who became Metropolitan of Ephesus after the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, does not say what precisely 
these ypipoı (a synonym of aiviypata) looked like. But it is intriguing to think that 
the polished skill of playing with words, first developed by classical comic play- 
wrights such as Aristophanes, Hellenistic poets such as Meleager, and Imperial 
poets such as Ammonius, eventually reached the schools and the students of the 
later Byzantine empire through the many, playful epigrams of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy collected by Constantine Cephalas at the beginning of the 10th century. 
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